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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Tl^-©k£ pleafing works* than ttie prelent 

XVJl inay certainly be founds but my object in 

writiiig thisi w^s to provide my children* as wfeU 

as rhyfelf with that kind of .aLmufemehr, in which 

th w might prbplrly relax and indulge themfelvesj 

at the intervals from niOre important bufinels* 

I have prcferved the fame acciderttal arrangement 

- which 1 had before ufed in making the coUeftion. 

\ Whatever bopk came into my hand, whetl>er it 

./Was Greek or Latiny or whatever I heard that; 

was cither worthy of being recbrded or agreeable 

to niy fancy, I wrote down without diftindtion, 

and without order. Thele things I treafured up 

to aid my nnemory, as it were by a ftorehoufe of 

learriing : fo that when I wanted to refer to any 

''Jxartictilar circumftadce or wprd which I had at 

• the mdmcnt forgotten, and the books froiyi which 

they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 

Coxild eafily find and apply it, Thiis the fame 

Irregularity will appear in thcTc Commentaries, 

-ms exifted in the original annotations, which were 

A a • concifely 



IV The Author's Prefaci. 

concifely written down without any method ot 
lirrangement in the courfe of what I at different 
times had heard or read. As thefe obfervations 
'at firft conftituted my bufmefs, and my amufe- 
'fnent, through many long winter nights, which 
I fpcnt in Atrica, I have given them the 
name of Attic Nights, by ho means imitating 
*fhe tine titles' with which various books of a 
*fimilar kind have been infcribed, by writers 
in both languages. Thefe authors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
methodical kind of learning, have for thi§ rea- 
-{6n ftudied to give their book^ refined and 
<^ainty titles. Some of them we find called 
'•* The Mufes," mhers " Silvan :'' one man calls 
his book " Minerva's Robe^" another, " The 
Horn of Amalthea ^'* One is termed " Ho- 
ney-combs,'', another "PafturesV another 
" My own Readings," another " Ancient Readi- 
ings," another " Flowrets," another ^^ Invenri* 
ons/* This man names his work " Lights," that 
" Tapeftries%" others are called "PandcftsV 
« Helicon," "Problems," "Manuals'," "Small 
Armsi" fome alfo are ftilcd " Memorials," 
" Praftical Hints," " Leifure Amufements," and 
" LcfTons." We meet alfo witli " Natural Hif- 
tory," " Various Hiftory," " The Parterre," 
^ The Orchard," and " Common Places;" 
many have called their books^ " Mifcellanies i" 

t nay. 






Thi Author** Preface. r 

nay, fome have been ftiled "Moral Epiftles,** 
Others *^ Epiftolary or Mixed Queftions," with 
various other appellations, which to mc ap- 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of afFefted re- 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably tp my 
own capacity, without care or ftudy, and as Ibmc 
may think rudely enough, I have called my boofe^ 
. Attic Nights i from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumftance of its being in the 
> winter ; thus yielding the palm to others in the 

dignity of my title, as the work itfelf is obvioufly 
\\. • inferior withg^elpeft to the labour and embel- 
f^ :^ '*• liihment of ftile. But in making thefe coUcftions 
• ' : \ ^d remarks, I had not even the fame purpofe in 
!i ?i' view with the majority of thofe to whom I ali 
V • Y lude ; for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular, 
!• r, reading perpetually a vaft multitude of things, 
^ Aw: hafve heaped together, whatever they met with^ 
f^. !:* ' without any^ difcrimination '% as if the quantity 
J^* }• * were their only bbjeft; in perufing which the 
t ; \* .mind will be fatigued and cxhaufted, before it 
I*. . ;•• . meets here and there with any thing amufing ta 
l' ■ Y*; rc^, ornamental to know, orufeful to remember, 
; • •^: A» to m3rfelf, being very partial tq the faying of 
? '• ' Heraclitus" the Ephefian, a man of the higheft 
■ eminence, namely, that various but confufed 
^knowledge does not lead to wifdoicrt'V I have moft 
;• ' i ;..affidlioufly employed, and even weaHed rpyfelf in 
*.*.■• -^ all thof t intervals I could Ileal froin bufinefs, in 
'*:. '• .-, tyrnJng ovef and curfbrily reading a greay num- 
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vi The Author's Preface. 

bcrofbooks. But I- have fcleifted from them not .'^ 
liiany things, and indeed fuch only as might lead "' 
lively and ingenious minds, by a fhorc. aricj linnplc ■ ■■■: 
procejTs, tothedefirc of liberal fcience, and the 
ftudy of'ufeful arts, or which might refcue men 
jbuGed with other occupations, from a piean and 
(difgi-aceful ignorance of things as wellas words. 
TThe few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
volunrie, curious or perplexing, ofi the fubjcfts of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the x 
|till fewer and more abftrufe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the priefthobd, let them not be paficd ■-.■-.- 
over as either unimportant to be I^own, or hard \i* 
to be underftoOd. Thave not explored, nor dif- • >'.< 
cufied elaborately the intricacies of thcfe qiief- V'; 
tibns. I have rather given the firft fruits '', •and'-'i* 
a tafte as it were of .thofe liberal arus, the total '\ ■ 
ignorance of which indicates a Jhameful fiegl^fc; .j'^. 
and would be unpardonable in a man of the- niott I'.yv: 
moderate and, ordinary "cduqatioh'f.— Of thalc,..r'- _ 
therefore, if any fuch ther^ be, who at their leifure . •- ..- } ' 
may have fom'e arriufemeni in perufing thefe lu- * . '«•; 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they fliali find.;;|i/'_ 
what they long fince knew, they would not 'S^-* *. ^ 
fpife it as being trite- and, very coipihonj JotVy,': ' 
what is there,'mJiteniture fo "abftrufe, but that'; '^■. 
many men kftSy. nl It is recommendation- '■„'.'. 
enough, that,..tKtfe have been neither prafed^^ver"' ".'■/ 
again and again in fchools, npr thumbed 'jh c6rri-'^i_ .. .: 
pjcntaries. Should they meet, perchanccj with ahy. / ' 
■■■ ■■ 1 ■ - '■•-";'t]iiD^.*Y:;;; 
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* 

diing that is new and orig^nal^ I think it juft that 
^ey Ihould^ weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
whether the^ very few flight leflbns are con^ 
temptible as to ^ir power of exciting literacy 
application, or languid in affording ingenuous ja« 
muienncnt, or whedier they are npt rather of that 
^mre and defcriptipn by whiqh the natural ta- 
lents may be improved and (Ireingthenedj the 
memory become more prompt V, the faculty 
of reafon more acute, the ipeech more coiredt, 
in hours of relaxation more delightful, and , in 
exercifc more liberal. As for thofe parts which— 
may feem not fulEciently perfpicuous, or too in-, 
complete and fcanty, I beg to have theai con* 
fidered as written not fo much to inftruf): as 
to fugged^ and that my readers would be con<- 
tented with them as pointing out the paths in 
•which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
think proper, they may purfue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors : as to whatever they may 
think reprehenfible, let their rcfentment, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be direfted againft thofe 
by whom it Was originally written. If they fhall 
find the farhe thing expreflled differently clfc- 
where, let them not be too haftily dilpleafed ; I 
would have them firft refer to the contents of 
thofe books, and the authorities of thpfe writers, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfelf, mufl^have examined i but it will be 
far better for fuch as have neither enjoyed 

A 4 pleafurc 



viii The Author's PrefacI. 

pleafurc nor bcftowcd pains b reading, writing, 

and making remarks^ who have not emplojncd 

' dieir waking hours as I have, idio have never 

- polifhed their minds fay examinii^ and ex- 
tracing the rival efibrts of votaries rf the lame 
mu(e, tout who are immerfed in fcenes oQiot, 

- or the cares of bufincft, to go their way fix>m 
thefe Ni^ltSy and leek out for tfaemleives odier 
amufements. It is an oM proverb, " A jay '^ 
has no concern with mtific, nor a hog with per- 
fumes ;*- but that the ill-humour and invidiouf- 

' ncls of certain ill taught people may be ftill more 
exalperated, I Ihall borrow a few verfes from a 

• cfiorus of Ariftophanes ; and what he; a man of 
moft cxquifitc humour, propofed as a law to the 
fpe6Litors of his play, \ alfo recommend to the 
readers of this volume, that the vulgar and un- 
hallowed herd, who arc averfe to the fpprts of 
the mufes, may not touch, nor even approach 
it.— The verfes are thefe : 

Silent be they '^ and far from hence remove. 
By fcenes lilyc ours not likely to improve. 
Who never paid the honour'd mufe her rights^ 
^Vho fepfdpfs l^ve in wild impure delights ; 
I bid thf m once, I bid them twice begone^ 
I bid them thrice, ia ftill a louder tone ; 
Far hence drpart, whilft ye with dance ana 

fong 
'Cur liikmn fcai^ our tuneful nights prolpng^ 
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At prcfent there are twenty books of thefe re- 
marks, ^'^hatevcr portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoy, that I can fparc from the 
care of my domeftic cor.cerns, and the educatioa 
of my children, it fliall be wholly employed ia 
making a fimilar coUedion, at hours ftolen from 
weightier bufinefs, and dedicated to fubjeAs of 
ftcondary concern. The number of my books» 
therefore, with the favour of heaven, fhall corrc- 
ipond with the extent of my life, whatever this 
niay be ; nor do I defire to live any longer than L 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
making obfervation.— ^To each chapter I have 
prefixed an account of its particular contents^ 
that it may immediately appear what may be 
fought, and found in every book* . 

// /^ ^ . .■•■■ ,/j^'.r». « *• /^ •'" i ^' i- \ '■■■ 
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TflJL vrholc of this' Preface ill the5a^IIer i^itkiljs^w^^ 
appeared of our author, was fubjoiiied to t]^ U&chAp- 
fer of jhe laft book, Itft^ms wonderful how it (hp^ld*get 
rthcre, bavin jr nonjanner of co»iic£lion .with- the fiabjed. of 
diat cjiaptcr. Late-r editions. reflo red it. to the.,piace for 
which it was^obvioi?fly intend^^, foy no preface can be ;sid- 
OQced> which more fenfibly or in qiqre dega^t ferm^ informs 
the reader orwnat tlie autiiof had in view. 
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« MtfT/ pleajtfig iyorks.9 &:c.]— I have jn a former worl^ 
remarked, that it was an elegant diHindion of the earlier 
writers to enter at once with a manly abruptnefs on their 
iubjedl, without mife^ploying their reader's time or their 
own, by elaborate and ufelefs apologies, yet in their dia- 
logues fuch apologies were often interwoven. 

• My chiUren.'\"^Thxis Cicero avpwedly wrote his Book 
of Offices for the ufe of his fon. 

' Fine ////^/.]— In the infancy of letters in this cpun" 
try, a propensity prevailed for giving the moft whimfical and 
iihaccouri table titles to books : we accordingly meet with 
*' Hunger's Prevention," " Omnibus et Singulis, or Mat- 
ter for all Men," " The Willof Wit, Wit's WiU, or Will's 
^ Wit, chufe you whether," <' The Dialpgues of the Crea- 
tnres," " A Sprir.gc to catch Woodcocks," " Your fervant 
^eii^eiieh," with innumerable others. Qn this fubj^^ alfo. 

«f 
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'i 

^dF the titles of books* the reader may coafult the Prolego- 
^nepa of Salroafius in Solinum. . That learned man ridicules 
Oellins. £br Uaving' fallen into the fiuhe error for which h^ 
^renfures others. The appellation, of Nodes Atticse being, 
Sn the eftimation of Salihafius, no lefs faflidious and affeded 
thaii thoTe Which are enumerated in the Preface. 

^ A^iierva*!, roh'']'^Thp onpndl is viirXoi^ which in its 

appropriate fenfe means an embroi4*red veft f8cre4 tO/Mi* 

. nerva; this Was its primitive fenfe,bat afterwards it was ufed 

. to; ^gnifyii genpally* a matron's robe. In its firft meanti^ 

it was fpecificaily applied to a veil which was carried aboutat 

^Athens with great folemnity at the feaft of the Panathenaea) 

it had embroidered on it die figore of the giant Enceladus, 

Hvhp was flain by Minerva, and was w;oriced, not by any fe- 

"miilciiands'indifcriminately, bat by virgins, who were called 

ryL^aiTTitfa ; there; were alfo woven in this npbe othe.n^upes of 

^texaltf d;.4nd :Jill|l<lriq^s ch^ur9fters,..fnrfi Yfemg ,t»i[md mi*t 

.'fnw^* '!^ th&^ Eqaites pf Ariftpp^es, line .560 : 

In ihe. former of which lines, a remarkable refemUancc 
appears to the &f& veHe of the ^4th chapter of Ecclefiar- 
ticus : 

ii. •. 

Let US now praife &mous men, and our feth^rs that begot us. 

If the peplus received any CQnt^inadon from dirt, or any 
thing elfe, it was the office of particular perfons to deanfe 
it. There was alfo a peplus at Elea, facred to Juno. In the 
Hiad, when the Trojan matrons ^o in iblean proceffion to the 
temple of Minerva, to implore that gpddefs to remove Dio- 
ined from the field of battle, the offering imagined to be mqft 
cpeptable to her ^s a fuperb veil ; 

Gom a fpotleis train, 
jknd bmn rich odours in Minerva's fane ; 

A — ' ' - ^ • * The 
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The largeft mantle your full wardrobes lu^dy 
Moft piized for art» and labotir'd o'er widr gold. 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be fpread, &c. 

Where the word ufed is wtw^ow, upon which line, of Pope 
I woald remark, that the ftrong epithet of aytXHni, applied 
to Minerva, is nimodced ; that ** a fpodefs train ** is exple-* 
Hre, and not in the original ; and that Homer's ^efcri^tion 
of die peplos to be ofed for this porpofe is, literally, the moft 
^gant, the largefl, and that which yon yoarfelf value the 
noft. The carrying of this robe in (ckmn proceffion is aHb 
sientioned by Virgil : 

Interea ad templum non seqoae Palladis ibant 
Cnnibns Uiades paffis, peplamqoje ferebant, 
Sappliciter triftes. 

Cicero, in his EpiiUes to Atticus, b. i6. c. 1 1. mentions *a 
V)ok written by Varro, and called Pepliograjdiia, die fubjeft 
of which is the. praife of illnflrious charaders. Ariilotle alfb 
'Wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplom, and 
which contained the epitaphs of* heroes: a fragment of this 
book is prefervedby Canter. In this alfo* a^Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confnlt the Cioe- 
/onian Index of Emeftus. 

*" ' The bom of j^maIthea,']~^'The ftory of this horn is vari- 
oaily related* Japiter was faid to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and ted with goat's milk, and that in gratitudjs 
he tranllated the goat amongft the conftellations, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endued with the 
fingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever fhe 
defined to extract 'from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly giv en to bodks, the contents of which were 
^a mifcellancous nature. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every modern nation and language has 
bten applied as emblematic of abundance. 

• Fa/ures.'l — Such colle^ions were called Anthologi,es, 

and 
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and fometimes tmfetvot. See Carmen Meleagri, p. 55. of tli« 
Nodtia Poetar. Antholog, fubjoined to the Oxford editioa 
of Cephaliu. Anth. Gn 

^ 9tf/^f7>f.]— The Greek word is Tr^ttfAMrm ; tHs alfo 
means books of mifcellanies.— Thus Clemens Alexandrinut 
confefles that he gave the name of TrfttfAuru^ to his bookr 
6t)m their various matter. Our author feems particularly to 
allude to the Xt^^/x^tik of Plutarch, cited by Eufeblus in his 
Preparatk) Evangelica, book x^^^Thyfius, 

Origen alfo wrote a fiook, which from its mifcellanetnit 
inatter he called Xr§a;jtx»TiK ; a metaphor, fays Erafmus, takca 
from painted hangings and tapeftry, of which formerly tho 
rich and great were extravagantly fond. The parafite, in 
^c Pfeudolus of Plaatus, threatens his (laves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets that Campanian tapeftry fhall not bo 
lialf fo variegated. See Erafmus, where he explains the 
termPeriftromata Campanica. 

• PtfWififfj,]— This literally means a compilation, being 
derived from m9J9 all, and $ixof4.a^ to receive. It has (ince 
alfo been not unfrequently ufed as a title to books, but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeft or Code of Jufli- 

-nian. 

♦ Jifiwow/f.]— In its firft fenfe l^y^J^^i^x means dag- 
gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of Epidetus. Erafmus alfo 
^rote a book which was termed Enchiridium Militis Chrif« 
tiani*. Manual^ till within thefe few years, was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally confined 10 thofe on the fubjcfts of devotion. It is 
now confidered as quaint, and is becoming obfolete. 

•» Without any di/cnmination. I^^The original contains a 
provcrbiarcxprcflion, which it would be difficult to convey 
in a tranilatibn. *' In quas res cunque inciderant, alba iir 
dicitar liaea, £ne cura difcriminis folam copiam fe^ati con- 
verrebant." *f Whatever they met with a white line, as 
itisiaid^ and without taking the pains to-difcriminate, they 
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Jieaped weedier, as if annbig at quamuLf obJj/^ . TLc fine 
aneSsndy nfed bj ardritfch was 2 white Iinew vlikl!, pre- 
^i#as CD U3 bemg z^lied, wii nibbea over widt red chalky 
tkxiay CsLj ttic ccnrmeataton, c^ e^rdEaa. cf albaExica wz^ 
appfred to a perfcm wiio appro*^:d of e i eif Ain^ inc&lcrxmi- 
satdr. The corrdpandcnt term m Qicdt, of xiaort s-Em%c|y 



tVUS ttidd with tbc fXMMt mgoAntSKHL 

taadtu Itailboc^lisiBafogaREt 

^ ^ f -; -* • 

I cm no Kore §iie6 wbat yoo mean tham if a vUte fine 
were tc^^^mI to a widte &ne. 

£niffluis in liis Adag^ docs not oodt to iBike mcndon ol* 
tins prorerfo; and die reader win find die Greek expreffioa 
fjSuwnt oTtAfm cqilainedin Zenobins. 

^' HiraeUtms.l — ^The liiibry of this philolc^dier is giren 
hj Diogenes Laertins^ and may aHb be fbond in MorerL 
The more obrioos circomibuices of his life anA manners, as 

cotttrafied with diofe of Deaocritns the Cynic, are (bffidendy 
known* 

'* LeaJ to itmxfkdge.'l'^Tht fenfe of the Greek prqyerlv 
lays Gnwiori u s, is, that confbfed and ill digefted knowledge 
opprefies die mind, and does not promote wifdom. A fimi* 
ha ientifflcilt occnrs in Seneca ; non refert qnam mold fed 
qtiam boni legantor HbrL And die Clynic, in the^ 13th book 
of Adienams, expreSts himlelf to the fame efied! : 

Nothing can be empder than excels of ibiowledge, Grfftto<f^ 

Gronovias has omitted to inform the reader that the above 
Greek verfe, quoted by the Cynic in Athenseus, is given ta 
Hipponax. See alfo the firft chapter of Ecclefiaftes, the laf^ 
verfe. ** For in much wifdom is much griefi and he that 
increafedi knowledge increafcdiforrow«'* 

Firfi 
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*' FirftfruitSy a /ij^^.]— Terms taken from the Cjeremonipa 
CDf focxificc* Libirtentoin' sQludes' to tlie cuftoiai of.iprink- , 
l.ing wine on the ground after the offering up of the vidlim, 
^^vhich was called the libation; bu; the prieft firflof s^U.jfcaiUdL.. 
lit. 

■♦ Moderately. l-^rCl^h certainly not expreffcd .mththe . 
All force of the •riginaU which is civiliter, and whic}i(^ im* 
j>lies fuch an education, as every ftoipap citizen, may he ex* 
peded to receive. 

'* The /w/wrj^.]-^See ibis paffage in a manner tranfcribed. 
by Macrobius, in the firft chapter of the £r{t book of the Sa- 
turnalia. Invenies plurima quas fit aot voluptati legere^ aut 
cultui legi(Ie>,aut ufui mentinifTe^ joihil enim huic operi in- 
fertom puto, aut qognitu inutile^ aut difiicile percept u, fed / 
omnii quibus £t ingenlum tuom vegetius, memoria admini* 
culatior, oratio follertior, fermo incorruptior. 

Concerning which pafTage it day be obferved, tha(. tJho 
firft editions of Anhis Gellius retained the reading, of crmth^.i^ 
JolUrtior, whxch> con^^ring the context, has no mej^niji^g i^ a 
all. ^ •■ "'■■'. '" " 

*• jijiff,]'^A dunce has no concern witK the muft.s,.^o . 
more havt jays, the moft garrulous of birds, with mufical . ,; 
inibuments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servius feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to fome prince ; 
he happened to fall while carrying fome unguents, and the 
mixture of them made the odour ftill more exquiiite ; from 
hence the mofl delicious perfumes were called amaracimu 
He was changed i^to the herb fweet maijoram, which, 
henceforth boro this name. Virgil mentionf the lierb,i£n. i, 
693.— 

Ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et dulci adfpirans compleditur umbra. 

See alio Pliny. Nat. Hift. xxi. j^i. 

The 
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The aterfion of hogs to die aniaiaciis is thus mefttioBacT 
bj Lncredns: 

DcBiqaeainaniciiiain fiigitat fos, et timet omne 
Ungaentoniy nam fetigeris fubns acre venenom eft. Tbjfius. 

This proverb is mentioned by Era^mus^ and well explained. 
The ysijf £iys be, is the noi£eft of birds, and ailbciates only 
with its kind, thus a more intolerable noift is excited, 
whereas mafic reqmres (till and filent attention. With refped 
to the latter part of the expreflion» the fcriptural phrafe of" 
cafting pearls before fwine is of finular import, and con- 
Teyed in terms by no means lefs energetic. The Greeks 
liad a proverb not very unlike this in its application : Tc 
•^itet ^^tf9 (fas per roias) a hoo^ amongft rofes, applied to 
ftopid people, upon whom good in^dion was thrown 
away. 

*^ Silent he tbey, &c.]— Thefe verfes occur in the Ranx of 
Ariftophanes, aft i. fccne 7. — After the three firft many 
others are inferted in the original, defcribing particularly a 
nomber of mean, ignorant, or prou'.gate charafters, whom in 
like manner the poet wifhes to abfent themfelves from the' 
leprefentation of his play ; the paflage then concludes a& it 
V ^fc quoted by CclUos, 
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UPON the duties which a I'ranflator ot 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif- 
charge, the inconveniencies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
of readers in any enlightened country may derivd 
from his kbours, I have delivered my opinion irl 
the Preface to my vcrfion of Herodotus, Re- 
petition, I am aware, may difguft the faftidious> 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly un- 
tieceflary, feldom conciliates the prejudiced. 1 
ftiall, therefore, content myfelf with dating, that 
furth€:r experience has fince reimprefled and con- 
firmed the conviftion which, as I then felt it 
without afFeftaticJn, I expreffed without referve* 

The reception with which the work above- 
mentioned has been honoured by a difcerning and 
candid public, thougji it gratified my pride, has 
ijot relaxed my adtivity. He that writes profef* 

VohA. *a fcdly 
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fedly and immediately for the amufement and 
inftruftion of the unlearned, muft depend for 
encouragement often, and for reputation always, 
en the fuffrages of the learned. If therefore the 
decifion of men eminently diftinguifhed for the 
corredtnefs of their taft«, and the extent of their 
erudition, had been lel^ favourable towards my 
former work, I Ihould have yielded in filent and 
iefpe<aful fubmiffion to the authority of a fen- 
tence, which it were alike indecorous to flighty 
and impoffible to controuL I might have turned 
•my attention^ towards other taflcs more adapted 
to the real fize of my abilities, and confoled my- 
felf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honeft intention would at leaft have qualified me 
to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and ' more 
aulpicious efFeft. 

Of the indulgence which I have already expe- 
jrienced I Ijpeak with unfeigned gratitude j and 
furely I may expeft to he acquitted of unbecom* 
ing prefumprion, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new ahd mor^ 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and more 
doubtful fuccefs. 

In the feleftion of an author, who has not 
hitherto beentranQated into our own tongue, I be- 
lieve that the conveniencics are more tlian coun- 
terbalanced by the inconvenlencies. Leaving to 
others the aJvantages of long and fond prepof- 

fefHoa 
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feffion in the public mind towards the ftile or the 
matter of the writers whom they have tranfiatedj 
, an adventurer like myfelf may give way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph, in the confcious 
fingularity of his undertaking. But the efFe6b 
of fingularity itfelf are top uncertain to be mea- 
lured by conjedhirc j and over him who attempts 
what no man has attempted, impends many a 
heavy tempeft of indignation, unlefs he be found 
to have performed well, What no man before him 
has ventured to perform at all. On a tranfient 
view of thofe fubjefts, which long refearch and 
repeated effort have at once familiarifed and 
endeared to himfelf, he imagines that, on theif 
firft appearance in the world, the. force of mere 
novelty will aft in their favour. But^ in the hout 
of experiment, he finds it difficult to awaken 
curiofity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general confent difputable, and to which 
the ortiinary courfe even of d refined education 
may, in fome inftanccs, fcarcely afford a clue* 
He efcapes mdeed the evils which may arife from 
comparifons between himfelf and a prcdecefTor in 
fidelity and elegance i but he lofes all the benefits 
which a model, though impeifeft, might furnifbi 
in affifting him to elucidate the obfcurc, to fofcen 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general ftila 
of his tranflation more clofely to the peculiar 
manner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
genius pf a modern language. He Itands ex-* 

*a a pofed 
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pofed to a direft and formidable comparlfon wiA 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticifm wiriK)ut any proteftion from tiiofe jdcas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able (allures of other men mi^ have fuppKed 
ibr the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofitivt^ dcfefts^ without the chance 
of being pr:^ired for comparative excellence. Ifc 
is to grapple with the objeftions of gloomy 
perverf'mefs^ and to fatisfy the demands of ^vaguc 
and capricious expe^tion. He has much to 
aflc from that lagacity which penetrates into riic 
caules of errors, and more to apprehend from 
chat ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
Aeir numbers, and broods over thdr aggravar- 
cions. 

In a prdEace which' unites the profoundcft re- 
mark with the moft ienergetic cfi&on, ' Hampton 

enumerates 

' Tm w'4^ ar.d leamec man telb n% pags zid of his 

pief;a/oe, th»t " h^ hu u^wp^rtd difiercDt texts, cooroltsd 

*' 6iScrexii ytrHocs, zxA weighed a!l the explanations and 

•' ooiTtffion* that Y9.vtc cccafioraXiy been propofcd." Cf 

his diiigcnoe |.cd d^f^n.mxnt the proofs are abundant; 

bui k.^ UK i.« iM 'iC ftn nc^ti^iogne of the verfions/ &c. 

w^iiici) Kf cok(/. v., r.ukic U Tome difSculty in determioing 

undLv »i,!i* . • <;«/ Ji^i:/ .u,I declaration is to be under- 

ftocl. ; .(...i ;.;. .. r x.i.t.tj i)^ riv' r Hclleporus, page ^5^ 

vol. J. «:.J in.^ii i/ii,'., ,>;!<frri',ft6, 1 am inclined to think 

tha; Kr. i.;j.: 1. .l i,.*.-. wuh .... Lcdtioncs Polybiana, MSS, 

Cu.ji(is ^\iTj'u'i.i..i, pullJiicJ at fitrafburg, 1670, by Joha 

lifury liomiwf. Thu Viiiut; ui Uil t^ftoilatiqia would have 

been 
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enumerates the difEeulties with which he had to 
contend in tranflating Polybius. *^Thofe which I 
have met in preparing this verfion of Aulus 
Gellius ard, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally ihibborn ; and though I afpire not ta 
the feme which Hampton has juftly acquired for 
ftrength and precifioni yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive fome fharc 
of commendation for equal hardinefs of enter- 
prize, and equal intcnfenefs of exertion. 

The cenforious, perhaps, will be in fome de* 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fure, will 
not be offended, when I declare, that the embar- 

raflrnents which I have endeavoured to lur- . 

« 

mount in my prefent work, far exceed thofe 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his fubjeft and his ftile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be ' 
perufed only by men who aim at the higheft rank 
in literature, and explore the moft complex quef- 
* tions of ancient jurifprudence, of ethics, or phi- 
been much increafed, if it had been poffible for hiin to avail 
himfelf of the. admirable edition which. Schweighhaeufer 
has lately publifhed at Leipfic, between the years 1789 and 
1793. The 9ighth volume of this edition, containing among 
other particulars, a Greek and Latin index, has not yet ap- 
peared, and the Editor was fometime ago faid to have pe-« 
rifhed after* the French had taken ppfleffion of Strafburg; 
but this intelKgence, I am told, is not exadt, and therefore 
fcholars will not abandon the hope gf feeing the edition of » 
polybius completed. 

*a 3 lologjr. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be confidcred as an unpardonable defeft in a 
liberal education, and the complaint would be 
urged by thofe very men who might jfhrink 
from the imputation of often tatious pedantry, 
or frivolous curiofity, if they were tempted to 
deviate from the beaten traft of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they muft fomctimcs be conduced by the author 
of the Nodes Atticas. In tranflating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer^ who has long been 
eftecmed as the fincft model of the Ionic dia- 
left, and w^o captivates every man of tafte by 
the luminoufaefs of his defcriptionSj the harmony 
' of his periods, the exquifite tendernefs of his fen- 
timeiits, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un- 
afFefted grandeur of his ftile. Gellius, on the 
other hand, though h^ may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which diftinguifhed the 
Auguftan age : and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the moft part are intelligible ? or where h - 
the tranflator, who would not expedk more fre* 
quent and more untoward obftrudlions in the 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
the chaftcr compofitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Caefar? In Herodotus, there is one hiftorio 
form of fubjeft, and one appropriate chara&er of 
'jUl^f Celllus prc^t3 to his reader a more di-^ 

verfified^ 
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"Vcrfified, and frequently a left agreeable fcenery. 
The ftrudure of his fentences is often in- 
tricate ; his choice of words is Angular, and in 
fome inftances even affefted ; and, in addition to 
the difficukics arifing from his own diftion, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous pafTages which he has happily pre- 
ferved from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progrefs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phrafeology 
of the Roman law ; through the undifciplinedj 
though mafculine eloquence of Roman hifto-* 
rians and orators j through quotations from poets,^ 
whofe entire works have long pcri(hed, and u\ 
whofe fragments the allufions are unknown, the 
metre is incorreft, the readings are doubtful, and 
the expreflions are diftorted into quamtnefs, or 
involved in obfcurity, fometimes through the rc-w 
motenefs of the age, and fometimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the preface to his editioi^ 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little af-* 
fiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, he 
tranilated the Argonautics, and the book De La-^ 
pidibusj aforibed to Orpheus, in the fpace of 
four days. With the aftivitjr of Efchenbachius 
may be contrafted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thefe terms 
by D'lfraeli^ in bis Curiofities of * Literature. 

*li4 ^Vaugelft^ 
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heaped together, as if aiming at quantity 0Tily,**1/ The llntf 
anciiently ufed by architefts was a white line, which, pre- 
vious to its being applied, was rubbed over with red chalk; 
thus, fay the commentators, the cxpreiTion of alba linea wat . 
applied to a perfon who approved of every thing ihdifcrlmi- 
nately. The correfpondent term in Greek, of Aivxt ora^fAfi, 
tvas ufed with the fame figniiication by Plato' and by Plu- 
tarch. It alfo OCCIU'S in a fragment of Sophocles, preferred 
in Suidas : 

Ov /xa^^ov )} Xivxo; Aidw XcJxii 0T«9fA4* 

I can no more guefs what yoo mean than if a white lintf 
were applied to a white flone. 

Erafmus in his Adagia does not omit to make mention o( 
this proverb ; and the reader will find the Greek expreffion 
of Xf vx)} aret^f/Ln explained in Zenobins. 

*■ Heraclitus.'] — The hiftory of this philofopher is given 
by Diogenes Laertius, and may alfo be found in Moreri. 
The more obvious cirpumftances of his life and manners, at 
contrafted with thofe of Denocritos the Cynic, are fufiiciently 
known. 

** Lead to knowledge, I^^Tht fenfe of the Greek proverb/ . 
fays Gronotios, is, that confufed and ill digefled knowledge 
cpprefTes the mind, and d6es not promote wifdom. A fimi^ 
lar fentiment occurs in Seneca ; non refert quam multi (t& 
quam boni legantur libri. And the CVnlc, in the' 13th book 
of Athenaeus, expreflbs himlelf to the fame effed! : 

Nothing can be emptier than excefs of l^nowledge, Crono<f, 

Gronovius has omitted to inform the reader that the 'above 
Greek verfe, quoted by the Cynic in Athenseus, is given ta 
Hipponax. See alfo the firft chapter of Ecclefiaftes, the laiV 
veHe. '' For in much wifdom is much griefs and he thatf 
increafeth knowledge increafeth forrow/* 
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difrefpeft. I muft hovJfever accede to the opinion 
of * Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who fuperin- 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, has 
giyen it the moft valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admirCj becaufe they 
^tc excellent, while he at the fanne time laments 
that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
Iburces, and erroneous as may be the opinions of^ 
any- Editor, it rarely happens that his labours 
are wholly ufelefs. Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and fhowy web 
of addition, and duUncfs fbmetimes ftumbles 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confefi, that 
cither in the adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the developement of ifitricate paflages, I have 
found more or lefs afliftance from every one of 
-the editions which I have had occafion to employ, 
To appreciate wit1i exaftnefs their comparative 
merits is a tafk invidious in itfelfi and foreign to 
the defign of a Tranflator's Preface. He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, m obtaining 
fr6m each what each would fupply, and in mak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

I muft have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or in obtaining the ap-» 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

* See page 102, of Introdudio in Linguaxn Latinam> by 
J.'C. Zeunius, publifhed at Jcnaj 1779. 

travcrfecj 
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trsrer&d a wider range than that which was 
€$paied to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed^ I prelent Auhis Gelfius to the public 
yffidi greater confidence^ when I recoiled that 
Icbolars of die higheft clals have ibmedmes me- 
ditated editions^ <^this writer, which> however, 
they have not completed, and fbmedmes inferced 
eL:!dat:oni cf the words he has ufed, or the 
fa&s he has recordtd, or the fubje^ts he has dif- 
cuiied, in their mifcellaneous works. I therefore 
bave had recourie, on topics of law, to Briflbnius, 
Heineccius, to Heraldus*, and Vicat*s Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained frequent 
foA valuable afllilance, both on words and things, 
from the Plinlan^ Exercitariones of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beft editions of the writers, whofe works, or 
whofe fragments, appear in *Aulus Gelliqs. On 
fubjeds of mifcellaneous knowledge I have, in 
more inftanccs than one, confulted the Critical 
Diftionary of Eayle. In afcertaining the ^ fenfe 
of old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

* Vid. Preface of James Gronovius to Aulas Gellius, 
page 22. and raider's Letter to Havercaxnp> p. 244.. of 
Falfler*s Amoenitates Philologicae, torn. 2d. 

^ Defiderii Heraldi Qoacftionum quotidiananun tra^latns 
et obfervationes ad jus Attic um et Romtnum^ in quibu9> 
Claodii Salmafii Mifcellae defenfiones ejufque fpecimen ex<- 
pendontar, Paris, 1650. 

» In tranflating Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 
lonicoo, of iEniiiius Portus i the Recenfio & Interpretatio 

Vacucoi 
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Antiquarius, pubiifhed at Leyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger*s edition of Varro De Lingua Latina ; Mer- 
cer*s edition of Nonius Marcellus and Fulgcn- 
tiusi Pompeius Feftus, and Verrius Flaccu* 

de 

Vocum Herodoti, by Henrjr Stephens ; the Lexicon tw Hfo- 
.MfUk;^ A£|c<tfy» from a Codex in the library of Saint Ger- 
mains ; and the copioas Index fubjoined to WefTeling's edi- 
tion. I by no means had equal aid in the verfion of Aulus 
Gellius. Borrichius has fubjoined to his Appendix Do 
Lexicis Latinis & Griecis> an index of words to be added 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter C, and there £ 
met with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which 
Calorificum ( joined with Oleum) is the ^^» and ConnjoUatui 
the laft. In book viii, chap. i6. of the Adverfaria of fiar- 
thius, we have a GIofrar)r containing i^venty words fronii 
Aulus Gellius, under the letter A, and to each of them it 
fubjoined an interpretation. Bar thius does not tell us tho 
name of the perfon by whom they were colleded, and v\ 
one or two inftances he has very properly difputed the in- 
terpretation ; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
19. book xxviii. he has publilhed an anonymous GlofTary o£ 
various Latin words, und^r the letter I, to which explana* 
iions are refpeftfUlly fubjoined. Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata- 
logue of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74» and was iirft publiChed by Jac. Mofantus Brioiius» 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
fome diftindlions ihould be introduced between the words 
which Gellius ufes himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience .the advantages which are derived fronv 
didiionaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi- 
con of Portus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
the Lexicons fubjoined by Rei(kius tQ the Greek Orators> 
$aQxay'« LexicOA Ariftophanicwn, ^d the Appendix to 

Scapulae* 
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pofed to a direft and formidable comparlfon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticifm without any protc6Hon from thofe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of other men might have fupplied 
for the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofitive defefts, without the chance 
of being praifed for comparative excellence. He 
is to grapple with the objeftions of gloomy 
perverfenefs, and to fatisfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expeftation. He has much to 
alk from that fagacity which penetrates into the 
caufes of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
their numbers, and broods over their aggravar- 
tions. 

In a preface which* unites the profoundeft re- 
mark with the moft energetic diftion, ' tiampton 

enumerates 

... . ... 

■ This wife and learned! man tells us, page 2 2d of hia 
preface, that " he has compared difFereot texts, confulted 
*' different veriGons, and weighed aH the explanations and 
•* correftions that have ©ccafionally been propofed.** Cf 
his diligence and difcernment the proofs are abundant ; 
but as he has .not given a catalogue of the verfions," &c, 
which he confulted, there is fome difficulty in determining 
under what rdliiwtions his gens-ral declaration is to be under- 
ilood. From his niCntion of the riwr Helleporus, page 35^ 
vol. I. and from other inftanccs, I am inclired to think 
that he had not met with the Lediones Polybianx, MSS. 
Codicis Aufguftani, publiihed at Sirafburg, 1670, by John 
Hear)' Boci;Icr. The value of bif traoilatlQii would have 

been 
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enumerates the diffieulties with which he had to 
contend in tranflating Polybius. *^Thofe which I 
have met in preparing this verfion of Aulus 
Gellius ard, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally ftubborn ; and though I alpire not ta 
the feme which Hampton has juftly acquired for 
ftrength and precifioni yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive fome fharc 
of commendation for equal hardinefs of enter- 
prize, and equal intcnfenefs of exertion. 

The cenforious, perhaps, will be in fome de- 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fure, will 
not be offended, when I declare, that the embar- 
rajflinents which I have endeavoured to lur- . 
mount in my prefent work, far exceed thofe 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his fubjeft and his ftile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be 
perufed only by men who aim at the higheft rank 
in literature, aqd explore the moft complex quef- 
* tions of ancient jurifprudence, of ethics, or phi- 
been much increafed, if it had been poffible for hiin to avail 
himfelf of the. admirable edition which. Schweighhaeufer 
hafi lately publifhed at Leipfic, between the years 1789 and 
1793* T^e 9ighth volume of this edition, containing among 
other particulars, a Greek and Latin index, has not yet ap- 
peared, and the Editor was fometime ago faid to have pe-« 
rifhed after' the French had taken pofleffion of Strafburg; 
but this intclKgence, I am told, is not exadi, and therefore 
fcholar? will not abandon the hope gf feeing the edition of » 
Polybius completed. 

»*a 3 lolpgy. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be confidcred as an unpardonable defeft in a 
liberal education, and the complaint would be 
urged by thofe very men who might flirink 
from the imputation of often tatious pedantry, 
or frivolous curiofity, if they were tempted to 
deviate from the beaten traft of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they muft fometimcs be conduced by the author 
of the Nodes Atticas. In tranflating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer^ who has long been 
eftecmed as the fincft model of the Ionic dia- 
left, and w^o captivates every man of tafte by 
the luminoufaefs of his defcriptions, the harmony 
' of his periods, the exquifite tendernefs of his fen- 
timeiits, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un- 
afFefted grandeur of his ftile. Gellius, on the 
other hand, though he may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which diftinguifhed the 
Auguftan age : and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the moft part are intelligible, ? or where i& 
the tranflator, who would not expedk more fre*. 
quent and more untoward obftrudlions in the 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
the chaftcr compofitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Caefar ? In Herodotus, there is one hiftorio 
form of fubjeft, and one appropriate chara&er of 
■f^^. Celllus prc^t3 to his reader a more di-. 

verfified^ 
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Vcrfificd, and frequendy a left agreeable fcenery. 
The ftrudure of his fentences is often in- 
tricate ; his choice of words is Angular, and in 
fome inftances even affefted ; and, in addition to 
the difficukics arifing from his own diftion, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous pafTages which he has happily pre- 
ferved from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progrefs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phrafeology 
of the Roman law j through the undifciplinedj 
though mafculine eloquence of Roman hifto'^ 
rians and orators j through quotations from poets,^ 
whofe entire works have long pcri(hed, and in, 
whole fragments the allufions are unknown, the 
metre is incorreft, the readings are doubtful, and 
the expreflions are diftorted into quamtnefs, or 
involved in obfcurity, fometimes through the rc-w 
motenefs of the age, and fometimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the preface to his edition 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little af-* 
fiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, he 
tranflated the Argonautics, and the book De La-^ 
pidibusj aforibed to Orpheus, in the fpace of 
four days. With the aftivity of Efchenbachius 
may be contrafted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thefe tenns 
by D'lfraeli^ in bis Curiofities of Literature. 

*li4 ^Vaugel^ 
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*^ Vaugelas, the mbft polifhed. writer of th© 
French language, whofe life was pafled in giving 
it all its perfeftions'; and who, it is faid, devoted 
thirty yeajrs to his tranflation of Quintus Curtius,,. 
a circunaftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception oC poffefled nothing valuable but 
his precious manufcripts." 

In preparing Aulus Gellius for the prefs, I 
was not defirous to intiitate either the rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the caution and folicitude of 
Vaugelas. I have, however, employed the utmoft 
attention in difcovering clearly, and reprefenting. 
faithfully, the meaning of my author. For this 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Editio fecunda, Ven, 147^. — The edi- 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 1515.— Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 13S5. — In Ufum Delphini, 168 1. — El- 
zevir, Amfterdam, 1651! — Gum Notis Vario- 
rum, Leyden, 1666. — Of Gronovius, in 4to. 
1706. — The laft, and perhaps beft edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols. 8vo. I.ipf. 1762.— From the 
critical refearches of H. Stephens I derived 
great afliftance j and though I am difgufted with 
the peevifh and faftidious temper of J. Grono- 
vius, in depreciating'the merits of Thyfius and 
Oifclius, I met with much ufefur inftruftion, 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and thofe 
of his father. Of the Excurfus upon Queftions 
of Law, which Conradus has fubjoined to the firft 
and fecond volumes, no fcholar will fpeak with 

difrelpcd* 
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difrelpeft. I muft hovJfever acceide to the opinion 
of * Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who fuperin- 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, has 
giyen it the moft valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admirCj becaufe they 
^e excellent, while he at the fame time laments 
that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
Iburces, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any- Editor, it rarely happens that his labours 
are wholly ufelefs. Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and fhowy web 
of addition, and dullnefs fometimes ftumbles 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confefs, that 
either in the adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the devebpement of intricate paflages, I have 
found more or lefs afliftance from every one of 
-the editions which I have had occafion to employ, 
To appreciate with exaftnefs their comparative 
merits is a tafk invidious in itfelfi and foreign to 
the defign of a Tranflator's Preface. He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, In obtaining 
fr6m each what each would fupply, and in mak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

I muft have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or in obtaining the ap-» 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

^ See page 102^ of Introdu(flio in Linguam Latinam, by 
JrC. Zeunius, publifhed at Jena, 1779. 

travcrfecj 
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trairetftd a wider range than that which was 
Hfpcned to me by the labou«s of editors only. 
Indeed^ I prtienc Auhis Gelfius to the public 
wkh greater confidence, when I recoiled that 
lcisobf3 of the higheft clals have ibmetimes me- 
4 fff 3rf<^ e£tioos^ <^this writer, which, however, 
Hiey have not completed, and forocdmcs inferted 
d^-'i^tic/f.:! cf the words he his ufed, or the 
€e&5 he ii^ recorded, or the lubjects he has dif- 
culled, in their mifcellaneous works. I therefore 
bave had recourfe, on topics of law, to Briflbnius, 
Hesneccius, to Hcraldus*, and Vicat*s Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained frequent 
ftnd valuable afllilance, both on words and things, 
from the Plinlan^ Exercitationes of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beft edidons of the writers, whofc works, or 
whofe fragments, appear in *Aulus Gelliqs. On 
fubjecb of mifcellaneous knowledge I have, in 
more inftanccs than one, confulted the Critical 
Diftionary of Eayle. In afcertaining the ^ fenfe 
of old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

* Vid. Preface of James Gronovius to Aulas Gellius, 
page 22. and Falfter's Letter to Havercamp, p. 244.. of 
Falfler*s Amoenitates Philologicas, torn. 2d. 

^ Defiderii Heraldi Qoacftionum quotidianarum tra^latot 
et oWervationcs ad jus Atticum et Romtnum, in quibuf. 
Clandii Salmafii Mifcellae defenfiones ejufque fpecimen ex- 
pendontor, Paris, 1650. 

» In tranflating Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 
lonicQj;), of iEmilius Portus i the Recenfio & Int^rpretatio 

Vacumi 
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Antiquarius, publiftied at Leyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger*s edition of Varro De Lingua Latina ; Mer- 
cer*s edition of Nonius Marcellus and Fulgcn- 
tiusi Pompeius Feftus, and Verrius Flaccu* 

de 

Vocum Herodoti, by Henrjr Stephens ; the Lexicon tw H^ 
.MfUk;^ Af |c<tfy» from a Codex in the library of Saint Ger- 
mains ; and the copious Index fubjoined to WefTeling's edi- 
tion. 1 by no means had equal aid in the verfion of Aulus 
Gellius. Borrichius has fubjoined to his Appendix Do 
Lexicis Latinis & Gr«cis> an index of words to be added 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter C, and there £ 
met with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which 
Calortficum ( joined with Oleum) is the &r&, and CoM'va/latHS 
the lail. In book viii, chap. 16. of the Adverfaria of fiar* 
thiusy we have a Gloflar)^ containing i^venty words fronii 
Aalus Gellius, under the letter A, and to each of them it 
fubjoined an interpretation. Barthius does not tell us tho 
name of the perfon by whom they were colleded, and v\ 
one or two inilances he has very properly difputed the in- 
terpretation ; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
I9« book xxviii. he has publilhed an anonymous GlofTary o£ 
various Latin words, und^r the letter I, to which explana« 
^ions are refpe6tflilly fubjoined. Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata- 
logue of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74» and was iirft publiChed by Jac. Mofantus Brioiius» 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
fome diftindlions ihould be introduced between the words 
which Gellius ufes himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience .the advantages which are derived fronv 
diftionaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi* 
con of Portus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
the Lexicons fubjoined by Rei(kius to the Greek Orators> 
$aiM»y'« LexicQA Ariftophankivo, ^d the Appendix to 

Scapulae* 
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de Verborum Significatione, by Dacierj Gef- 
ner's edition of Robert Stephens's Thelaurus, 
atd the adnairable Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
many curious points of criticifm, the Adver- 
feria of Turnebus and of Barthius have been very 
ufeful to me. In refpeft to the hiftory and names 
of writers, whom Gcllius has quoted, I have col- 
lefted information from Bayle, and more frequent-. 
ly from the works of Gerard Voffii^s de Hiftoricis 
Graecis et Latinis. I am told by a learnrd friend, 
that the ^fupplernent to Voffius, publilhed by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, 1709, would have been 
of little ufe to me. TKough in Conradus's ' edi- 
tion 

Scapulae, &c. which contains many rare words ufed in JEfchy- 
lus, and was publifhed by the very learned Dr. Charles Bar- 
ney. 1789. On the Latin language we have the Lexicon 
Plautingm by Parens, Nizolius on Cicero, &c. &c. &c. 

I could wiih to iee a dicljonary of Latin words, adapted 
to the common divifion of the Lathi tongue into four ages. 
Such a work, if undertaken by three or four fcholars, each 
pf whom feledled one age for himfelti might be executed 
with great fuccefs, and would be very acceptable to men 
of learning*. 

.* This Supplement contains, i. Bernardi a Mallincrott Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hiftoricis Graecis Ctnturias circiter quinque. 
2, Lud. Nog^rola; de Viris illuftribus Genere Italis qui 
Gr*fce Scripfcrunt. 3. Chriftophori Sandii Notae et Ob- 
fervationes in G. Jo. Voflii Libros tres 4c Hiftoricis Latinis. 
4. Jo. Hallervordi de Hiftoricis Latinis Spicilegium. I 
mention the contents of thib volume, becaufe J have often 
found them un-cnown to excellent fcholars. 

7 Milton, in one of his Prolufions, (fee page 606, vol. I L 
of the piofe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the celebrated pun 
of Hortenfius, from a corrupt readbg, which deflroys its 

beauty, 
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tion of Aulus Gellius very large extracts arf 
made from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
tionum Criticarum in Auli Gcllii Noftes Atticas. 
I have carefully perufed the whole of thig 
work, and from his Diflertatio de Vita et 
Nomine Auli Gellii I have received much aid 
in fettling a point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finifhed 
the fccond volume of this tranflation, I becann« 
poffeffed of the Amoenitates Philologicae Chrifti- 
ani Falfteri. I have, alfo, availed myfelf, fo far ai 
I could, of his ^ Admonitiones ad Interpretes Auli 

Gellij 

beauty. In chap. 5. book I. of Aalus Gellius, the old read- 
ing; was «^V0>«(, uypoytati^, a,vpo(ri\^, and this Milton follows ; 
but Lambecius (page 33 of his I<ucubrationes Critics) prO- 
43uces from the MSS. Regius the true reading, ifAna-ou 

• With the works of Falfler I am delighted, becaufe thcf 
contain fo many proofs of a candid and virtuous, as well a« 
a moil enlightened mind. Falfter, in his Letter to Kraine, 
prefixed to his Admonitiones, tells us, that they contain only 
a part- of his Lucubrationes Gellianas ; and from his Letter 
to Havercamp, prefixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that fome bookfeller was deterred from 
publifhing a work *' tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant, com* 
prehenfum/' The merits of thofe parts which have appeared 
muft excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar for the 
lofs of thofe which Falller was unable to fend into the world, 
I have to add, that, with Falfter's Admonitiones are intermin- 
gled « Obfervationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in Nodles Atticas." Triller fent them to Falfter, in 
the year 1722, who praifes them highly, and, I think, de- 
fcrvedly. They were publiihed by Falfter, 1732, at Am- 

fterdam ; 
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Gellii, and his Libellus Commentarius de Vidf 

ft 

& Rebus Auli Gellii ad Sigebertum Havers 
Camp. Falfter had coUeded large materials for 
a new edition of Gellius ^ and it is much to be 
lamented, that the profound and extenlive fhi- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did; 
not permit him to cany his defign into execution.. 
I have made, however, frequent ufe of the works 
above mentioned j and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken, I have lately been favoured 
with fome ^ notices from Falfteri Supplementum 
,Lingu£ Latinae, five Obfervationes ad Lexicoir 

fierdam ; but are not to be found in tbe four books Obfer-^ 
vadonum Criticarom in varios Grsecos & Latinos AodoreSf 
which were printed by Triller himfelf, at Frankfort on th»> 
Maine, 1762. 

• Falfter juftifies the reading of imparentia» liber I. cap. 
13. of Gelliasj where fome propofe to read impatientia; 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he ihews that the old 
writers ufed imparens for nan parens or inobediens. Under 
the word indoSusy he (hews> that Gellius, liber ninth, chap, 
tenth, ufes a Gnecifm in ^* Pleraque alia non indodus ;" and 
he gives two inftances of pleraque ufed in the fame manner ; 
tIz. lib. vii. c. i . pleraque haud indiligeniis : and in book 
xii. c. 5.. we £nd ** pleraque et fibi et nobis incongruens*" 
IJnder the word obleJiatorius, he contends that the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himfelf. It may 
be worth while to obierve, that in the Admonitiones he 
often points out the miftakes of the Lexicon Fabro Cella- 
rianum E. G. caput 8. lib. XV. he reads delibari, and 
Jblames the Lexicon for giving the authority . of Gellius 
in fevour of delibraru Cap. 19. lib. XVI. he defends cohi^ 
bills againfl fome unknown perfon, who in the fame Lexicoa 
wottld read coibiUs^ 

Fabra 
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Fabro Cellarianum, publlftied Flenfbcrgi, 17 ly, 
and with the loan of the lame author's Memo- 
riae Obfcurae* This latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition ', and, if I had 
met with it before my tranflation was printed ofi^ 
it would have cnabkd me to furnifh my readers 
with much exaft information about fuch writers 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
namesy which have been prcferved in detached 
paflages, than by their works, which have long 
perifhed, and of which the tides only remain. 

After pcrufing this catalogue, let not the 
reader haftily charge me with frivolous refearch 
or pompous di(play. He that would make a 
tranflation agreeable, or even intelligible, mud 
^nd many a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thofe paflages on which the ftrengtK 
of uncommon intelleds has been again and again 
employed. He muft inveftigate what is deep to 
recommend what is plain. In elucidating thq 
opinions, or conveying the fenfe of an au- 
thor, whofe works, like thofe of Gellius, embrace, 
the moft curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the writings of thofe moderns who 
are eminently learned. For my part, 1 profefs, 
on fome of thofe topics, to have read litde or no 
more than I found neceffary to affift me in the 
verfion of Aulus Gellius j and in the notes I have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought; 
rcquifite for the information of every intelligent 
feader. 

In 
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In re'fpcft to the notes, I have rather accomr 
modated them to the convenience of mifcellane-* 
ous readers, than to the inftruftion of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg- 
ment upon controverted readings in the text; 
and in one or two places I have ventured upon 
conje6h]ral emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes are employed upon the peculiarities 
of ancient cuftoms, upon the age of ancient 
writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverfies of writers upon ethics and phyfics* 
Gellius very frequently enters into grammatical 
difcuffions, and upon thefe, becaufe they were 
Ids interefting to the generality of readers, I did 
not conceive it neceflary for a Tranflator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wifh for fuller 
explanation of thefe fubtleties, may confult, a- 
xnong other books, the Arifiarchus of VofliuSji 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 
Perizonius on Sandius's Minerva, Dcfpauter's 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Proleso- 
mena of Everard Scheidius to Lenncp's Etymo- 
logicum Linguse Grsecse. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 
fpeak of grammatical ftudies with tliat airy and 
petulant contempt which fciolifts often indulge, 
and which men of fenfe defervedly concjemn. I 
know that writers of the moft vigor6us inteUeA 
have profecuted thofe ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial effed. I confider gram-. 
t mar. 
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mar> when conneded with philofophy, as poflef* 
ling fome claims to the (dignity even of a fcience ; 
and to grammar thus connefted, no contempti- 
ble aid may be fupplied by the writings of Gel- 
lius, where he has prefijrved to us the remarks 
of ancient critics on the peculiar ufe of words, 
and their difputes on the merits of particular paf- 
lagcsj in the works of Roman poets, hiftoriaas, 
and orators. I was not infcnfible to the fafcir 
nating influence of thefe chapters in the moment 
of perufal. I was tempted fometimes to purftie 
philological inveftigations through the labjvinths 
of controverfy, and fometimes to chace the con- 
jeftures of philologifts even to die verge of re- 
finement. But I delpaired of communicating tq 
others the ardour which I felt mvfclf, and, there- 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to fay more in the capacity of a critic, I wa^ 
fatisfied with laying enough in the character of ^ 
tranflator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gellius, a Dif- 
fcrtation (as I have before ftated) is prefixed tQ 
the Criticae Lucubrationes of Lambecius. Fal- 
fter, with his ufual candour and judgment, eom^ 
mends this diflertatjon, apd has ^mply fupplied 
all its defefts in a regular commentary, " De 
Vita & Rebus Auli Gellii.' - From each of theft 
works, and from the Adverfaria of Barthius, I 
ihall feleft fuch matter as it may he proper tp in-t 
produce in the Preface to this tranfla(ion, 
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Scholar^ for fome time diiputed whether ouF 
author was to be called Aulus GelliuSj or AgeU 
lius. Lipfius was among the firft of ^thofe whcr 
engaged in the controveify, and contended ii| 
feyour of Agellius. See Lipf. lib. vL — Qusefh 
Epiftol. cap. 8. — Salmafius in the comment he 
began upon Arnobius, ufes the word Agellius } 
and Barthius, chap. 7. .book xscxv. of his *^ Ad-n 
verfaria," prefents us with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is, however, the 
fetded ppinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gellius ; that tranicribers of ancient 
manufcripts, finding the initial of the pracnomeQ 
(A) prefixed to Gellius, had united them ; that 
Agellius had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. chap. 4. lib. ix. ^* Dc 
Civitate Deij" and that a number of Chriftian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftine were 
familiar, followed the miftake. Lambccius ftrc- 
nuoufly, and I think juftly, . maintains the pro- 
priety of Aulus Gcll;us. He formed his opinion 
upon the authority of Aldus '% 'vyhom he repre- 
fents as the firft editor, and of Theodore Gaza^ 

^^ Lambecius is iniilaken in fuppoiing Aldus the firft 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 1515; but the 
Jirft edition was publifhed ac Rome, \^% ^^ domo Petri de 
Maximis, a Conrado Sweinheim & Arnoldo Pannartz, and 
the editor was John Andreas, the learned bifhop of Aleria^ 
who is mentioned by Dodior Johnfon in his Preface tp 
Shakfpeare. See Fabric. Bib. Lat. voL iiu page 4. ; vol. i. 
page 510 ; and Zeunii Introdudtio ad L« L* page loi. 

% the 
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ifae auxiliary of Aldus. *He appeals to the tefti* 
inony of Pctrus Servius, who declares tl^at he 
had feen fix Vatican MSS. in which cither Aulus 
GeUius is written at fuU^ or the prsenomen i^ 
contra&ed into A, and a point is fubjoined to it. 
He 0iews that the pailage^ in which Prifcian de- 
rives Agcllius fipj^ Ageili, the geniuve of Agel- 
lus, relates to nouns apcUative, not t,o proper 
^ nouns ; and he inlKts that Gellius, beir^g a free 
Roman, neceffarily haji a prsenomen, becaufe, 
among the Romans, flaves only had one name. 
But the ftrongeft part of his reaibning refts otf 
the num^rou3 inftances he has quoted of Romans 
who bore the name of Gellius j e. z* I-ucius 
. Gellius was conful, A. y. C. 5*82. He is men^ 
tioned alio by Aulus Gellius himfelf, lib. v. cap, 
6« InGruter's Infcriptions, page 772, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius; page 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
whom Arrian infcribed his book upon Epiftetus. 
In addition to thefe fadts, Falfter produces ti|ro 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 738 of the fifth iEneid, and line 740 of the 
feventh, in which exprefs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius.' To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falfter, and Bartliius, I accede ; and if the reader 
Ihould think it worth his while to confiilt the 
authors whom I have juft now fpecified, he pro- 
bably will agree with nie in refifting the at- 
tempts of thofe who write Agellius. It muft, 

*b a however. 
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homtvcr, be confcttbd, diat Agclius " occurs in 
£hc indent Greek hiflxMiaiis. Thus Bardiiiis 
fpczks of Agelius, bilhop of Conflandnopley 
meadoncd by Nicepboros Calliftus, lib. iz. cap. 
t4^ and Fabricios^ page a, voL j. BiUiodiecs 
la6cx, fays in a note, that he found die name 
Agdius^ book v. chap. io« in die Ecdeliaftical 
Hiftory of Socrates. Thefe examples^ how- 
ever^ do not weaken the arguments of Lambe- 
Cius, and, if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard Voffius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he will find 
paflages from Greek and Roman authors fo nu- 
merous and {o clear, as to remove all doubt that 
Gdlius was the nomen gentilitium, and Aulus 
the praenomen. The queftion itfclf is of no 
great importance'* 5 but a Tranflator could not, 

' ' ' without 

" It is obfervable that the Greek name is fpelled with a 
fingic /. Fabricius tells ns that Maittaire (page 65 of bitf 
Annales Typograph.) aflerts, that in the firft edition of A. 
O^llius, publifhed at Rome^ he found Gelius* hot Gellius. 

* '* '* Mitto fponte alia> quae ad redam no/hinis Gelliani 
^ fcripturam vindicandam pertinent. Mitto« inquant; mc^ 
^' mor, quod Joniius de Scrip. Hiftor. Philof. 1. iL c. 9. ( 1. 
** p. m. 190. monet in ifta appellationis (Gellii an Agelli) 
** diverfitate falutem Romani Imperii non verfari." Fal- 
ftcr de Vitt, A. G. page 248. 

*' Me ft quis judicium pofcat, dicam principio ea in re 
^ (alutcm Gnecise non verfari* deinde vero notum mihi efTe 
** alium fcripcorem magis antiquum fuiiTe Cn. Gellium 
^* Hiftoricum, ad cujus differentiam arbitrer veteres cricicos 
^ iilum ftto A. prxnomine femper fcribendum duxifle ; fb- 
*• . • • • ** fequlprer 
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without impropriety, have been wholly filent on 
a fubjeft, which has engaged the ferious atten^ 
tion of many illuftrious critics. 

About the age of Gcllius learned men are di-^ 
vided. Thaddeus Donnola, in a Diflertation upon 
the Country of Propertius, fuppofcs him to have 
•Written in the time of Adrian i but Falftcr eon- 
futes this conjefture, by fhcwing, that in 3; 11. 
14. and i6fc books of the Nodes A^ttica^j^ 
Adrian is called Divus, an appellation not ufuall/ 
given to the emperors till they were dead. Ban- 
gius imagines that he flouriftied under the em- 
peror Trajan \ but this muft be underftbod with 
reftriftions. Dodwell, Lambecius, aild Borri-* 
chius arc of opinion that he was born in the reiga 
bf Trajan ; that he was a youth in that of Adrian j 
that he paffed his manhood under Antoninilft 
tius i and that he died fbon after Marcus Ari'- 
toninus had been raifed to the imperial throne* 
His inftruftor in grammar was Sulpitius ApoUi-* 
iiaris* He ftudied Aetoric under Titus Caftri- 
tius and Antonius Julianus. After taking the 
toga virilis, he went from Rome to Athens, 
where he lived on terms of familiarity with Cal- 
vifius T&urusj Peregrinus Proteus, and the cele^ 

♦* fequiores vero A grslndc & g minutum offeildcntes uriilM 
** noflien exinde Concinnaflci" Barthius, cap. 7. lib. 35. 

For Gellius the hiflorian, of whom Barthius fpeaks, fee 
page 1939 vol. i. of Harles'i Intrddudio in Notitiam Late* 
l^torac Rolnanae, pabliihed at Noremberg. 1 78 f ^ and VoiliUL 
4eHiflorici» X^tinisj p. 34- 

*b 3 brattd 
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bratcd Herodcs Atticus. While he was at 
Athens, he began his " Noftcs Attica*/* Froni " 
his writings it appears, that he was well fkilled in 
philology and moral philofbphy^ and that he cnn- 
braced the tenets of his illuftrious contemporary 
Phavorinus. After traverfing *^ the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied 
himfelf to the law, and was appointed a judge. 
He was deeply veried in the works of JEUvs 
Tubero, Caecilius Gallus, Servitius $ulpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law ; arid we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the fame profcflion'*, Sextus Ccciliusi Feftus PoC» 

tumius* 

* 

«• The learned reader will readDy diftinguifli the objefi;s 
of Gellius's travels from thofe of xnanj ancient philofophers» 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de*- 
livering their opinions occafionally, and perhaps with littl« 
premeditation, on fubjeds of criticifm or ethics^ gave a ntw 
arrangement to their matter, and a new poliih to thdr 
ftile, for the parpofe of publication. See Markland's Pre- 
face to Maximus Tyrius, p. 28* edit Reifke, Leipfic, 1724* 

■♦ In chapter ix. book xi. I have delivered my opinion up- 
^n the charge of bribery alledged againfl Demofthenes, and 
happy am I to fhite, upon the aflthority of a learned friend, 
that the fame opinion was long ago entertained and defeiid« - 
ed by that accompllfhed fcholar and illuflrious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Torke. He had written, I am told, npQ9 
this fubjed, a diflertation, in whkh all the evidence fupplied 
by the writers of antiquity is carefully col lefted,, and judi- 
cioufly examined, and in which the decifion of this xnoft 
able examiner is in favour of that man, whofe doqueiice 
charms us in our youth> and from whofe patriodfiEa we ve 

eai^er 
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,tumiuS| and Julius Celfus were his friends. As 
Cujatius, Briffoniusi and Budaeus have introduced, 
into their works many quotations from the Noc- 
tes Attic2&, it Ihould feem^ that his authority 

upon 

^ager to wipe out every (lain which the itialignity of hi$ 
contemporaries, and the credulity of later writers, may hare 
endeavoured to fix upon it. The erudition difplayed in 
this work of Mr. Yorke'i lay perhaps within the reach pf 
Other fcholars ; but the regularity of the arrangements, the 
actttenefs of the reafbning, and the exquiiite perfpicuity, the 
grace, and. the energy of the ftile, are fplendid proofs of the 
vigorous and cultivated mind which adorned the amiable 
•and venerable author. Oxford has long boafted, and ju^y 
may (he boad, of the corred tafte and the claffical learning 
which are to be found in the profeffional writings of Judge 
Blackftone ; but they who have read fuch parts of the Athe*^ 
nian Letters, as bear the fignature of C, will claim an equal 
degree of honour for the Sifter Univerfity, when they ft* 
count the praifes of this her illuftrious fon. 

The fate of Mr. Yqrke's Differtatbn was fo fingular;^ 

that I cannot refrain from communicating to my readliir 

the intelligence I have received from the friend above 

.mentioned. When Mr. Yorke's chambers were burnt at 

Lincoln*s-Inn, this work was, among other papers, deilroy- 

^•d; he initantly applied to his friend, the learned Dr. Taylor, 

of St. John's College, and the editor of Demofthenes, to 

whom he had formerly lent his manufcript, and who, from 

. the juft fenfe he had of its intriofic merit, as well "is from 

^ the partiality he bore to thechara^er of Demofthenes^ had 

i tranicribed it iii fl^ort hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at 

' full, and fent it *to Mr. Yorke^ among whofe papers it now 

remains* My friend has feen Taylor's Autograph, and 

:.he tells roCi that Mr. Yorke hstd occaiiom only in four or 

. five placea either to correal any miftakfitj or to fupply any 

. *b 4 omifiiona 
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upon fubjeds of profeflional knowledge ftood 
very high in the eftimation of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whether, in his 
lEtzs Philologica, as it is called by Falfter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have fubjoined 
their different opinions '^ in a note £-om Falw 
fter; and I have affixed to it fome references 
to Blount's Cenfura Veterum* From thefe 

quotations 

omiiSons made by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further fay«* 
not only aboands with folid argoments and curious refearch^ 
but contains fome verbal criticifm, which I have his autho- 
rity to pronounce txa£k and pertinent. Much were it to be 
wiihed, that the prefent Lord Hardwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a compofition which would 
«t once gratify the curiofity of fcholars^ terminate the con- 
troverfies of biographers, and refled the very higheft ho- 
nour upon the fenfibility, tafle, and learning of his muc^ 
revered and much lamented father. 

^' *^ Alia eft setas Gellii ut ita dicam philologica> quam iUi 
»i ttrgenteam tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Xatina non ex grammaticorum libris comparanda, pag. in, 
20.-*-Cellarius in Prolegom. ad Curas Poller, p. 23.-— Re- 
/chenbergitts de Studiis Academicis, p. 98.— Cyriacus Guiw 
theru8> Lat. Reftit. p. i . p. 286.— Walchius, Hiflor^ Crit* 
X*' Lat. cap* i. viii. p. 66. aliU'-^jEfuam clariflimus nofler 
JBorrichius in Confpedlu Script. Lat. 37. p. 82. (qui tamea 
in analedis ad cogitationes fuas» p. 5.— -Gellium ad a&tateni 
argenteam aliquatenus revocari poflTe fatetur.) Item Fabri-t 
icius in Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. z\ii/irream denique Scioppiu^ 
GelliomafUx cujus h«c ferrea vox eft in Infamia Famiamiji 
j^g. 2i.-^«7'«/ ttoUim judUa^ ifl /trrc4e 4Pfath fcriptorem 

AgilUum 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 

' Englifh readers the works of an author, whofc 

matter has made hirti an objeft of curiofity to 

the moft diftinguilhcd fcholars ; and whofe ftile, 

even 

Agellium imitari'-^quzm Scioppii Improbitatem, V. C. Fran- 
ciicus VavaiTor, lib. de Ludicra Didione, cap. ii. p. m, 275. 
in hunc moduoi retundit. — Neque audicndum ullo modo puto 
Gafparem Scioppium, prxfidentem grammaticuiA, qui Gel- 
lium inviliiCma maximcque ignobiii reponat setate et ultimis 
fcriptoribus annumeret. Judicium quantum exiflimare pofTum 
omnis judicii et prudentiae expers. Nunquam dubitaverim 
quin Gellius multo ad fummos quam ad inHmos fcriptores 
propius accedat, ita diligens, et accuratus^ et elegans^ et 
varius, et amcenus abique et curiofus mihi quidem videtur." 

Ealfterus de Vita et Rebus A. Gellii. 
Audiantur Phil. Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium, p. 
CI. 263. LocupletifTimi fcriptores, inter quos haud dubie 
numeratur Gellius: Jac. Dur Cafeliius, lib. ii. Var.Cap. 
p. 231* A. Gellius fcriptor nitoris ac ^cundias haud vul* 
garis elegantiarumque veterum & memoriarum pleniilimus : 
Jo. H. Boeclerus, de fcriptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gularis Thefaurus, antique eloquent! s & philofophias> fed 
paucis perfpciflus latet in Aulo Gellio, ne quern prejudicio 
decipiat Lipfii iniquior cenfura in Praeloqu. Senecne: item 
in Bibliographia . Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gey'i 
liber eil aureus— ^neque quifquam negaverit^ aurcum efle 
icriptum^ cujus autloritate peipetuo hituntur reflauratores 
antiqaitatis, Onuphrius, I^anvinius, 3igonius, &c. Stilus 
ejus eil optimus neque ob antiquorum ufum vocabulorun) 
deiinit eiTe LatinifTimus : Mart* ^choockius^ in Epifl. de 
Pigm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius jduIU fecundus gramma* 
ticus, ii non tribu grammatica longe eminentior : Jo, Bab- 
tiila Pius in Annotat. L. Latinae Graecaeque, cap* i. p. 387. 
Gellius non minus erudiitus quam nitidiii^ & emun6tus fcrip- 
|or; i(em cap. xi. p. 40$. Togatorum eruditilfimus A. 

Gellii^s : 
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even in the judgment of the moft acute critics^ 
is rather to be commended for its beauties^ than 
blamed for its fingularities. 

Gellius: If. Caufabonus, in not. ad Saeton. CxC, c» 56* 
p. m. 74. A. Gellios elegantiflimus fcriptor : item in not. ad 
Theophaftri Charadt. cap. xix. p. m. 371. eruditiffimus : 
Jofias Mercerus ad Noniuni> p. 123. Gellii dofhina 8t 
elegantia ut teflimonio perhibendo advocarentur a Nonie 
Marcello (qui nomen ipfias fxpe diifimalarit) meruerant: 
Fred. Rappolt, in Obfervat. Philolog. ad lib. ii. Nod* 
Attic, c. zS. No6les Attics eraditum politioris litteraturs 
facrarium : £r. Pateanus, in Epiil. ad G. J. Voflium^ datji 
Lovanii III. Kal. Sept. ci3I3cxlii. 

Hie (Gellius) ille fcriptor eft, qui magnam antiquitatit 
partem N«6libus fuis illuflrat, varius, Latinus, accuratus, 
01. Borrichins, in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Gellius luculentus 
au6lor. S^lmafius, lib. de Helleniflica, p. 37. Antoninorum 
acvo Agellius politiffime et elegantiflime fcripiit, item p. 83. 
Apud omnes hodie litteratos pro elegantifiimo Latinse Lin* 
gu2B auftore habetur, & olim habitus eflr, paffimque a gram- 
maticis tanquam fcriptor idoneus citatus> a quibufdam etiam 
stultis in lecis .ad verbum pene tranfcriptus. Jo. Alb. Fa- 
briciusy vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 50$. A. Gellius litterarum 
it antiqnltatis pentiflimus. 

Confult alfo Blount's Cenfura Veterum, at the pafTagej 
from St. Augufline, Gifanius> Lipfius, &c. quoted under 
the art. de Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I have 
brought forward to public view a writer whofc work hat 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my choiee, by the high and numerous authorities of 
tiie learned men, whofe judgments on the merits of Aulus 
Gellius have been here fet before the reader. Henry 
Stephens has written a profeiTed and moft able apology for 
Aulos Gellius, in oppofition to the petulant and malignant 
ccnfure^of Lad. Vives. 

It 
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' It wrrc fuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
bjr any elaborate dilquiiicions upon the view with 
which Aulus Gellius compofed his work^ /or the 
xeafons which induced him to give it the appella* 
don of Noftes Atticae. My author has, in 
thefe refpefts, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at one? 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his fpiritt 
the elegance of his tafle, the diligence of his r6« 
iearches, < and the extent of his erudition. To 
refcue the dtle of his book from the imputadon 
of quaintnefs, I have inferted in a note the 
names of many modern fcholars, who in this 
refpe£b have imitated Aulus Gellius '*. 

In regard to the tides of the chapters *^, I have 

met 

^ ^* Ad Noflium Gellianarom imltationem No£les TV* 
'* adanas & Rawennaien/es fcripiit Jo. MatthasUS CaryoplU'% 
" las, Geniales Joannes Nardias, Jacobus Giifletius» Gronh' 
** ginfes •- Auguftas five Pefufinas^ M. Antonias 6onciarii)Si» 
^* Momumtinas Joannes £accliotius, Medlcas Jo. Freitagius* 
^ profeflbrGroningenfis.'' Yid. Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. voU 
ill. p. 4* ^ 

Fal/ler (page 260.) adds, the NoAes Academicae Jo. 
Frederici Chriflii^ publiihed at Hall^ 1727 ; and he is hiau 
felf the author of a work called Node^ Ripenfes. I fee it 
referred to in his Criticifms upon Aulus Gelljus, but I hav^ 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. I would ob-. 
ferve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnfon, pub- 
Gibedf in 1 7 1 8, his Nofles Nottingamics. The book is very 
icarce, but deferves to be reprinted. 

** It is proper, I believe, to read \wth great cautioif, the 
lid.es prefixed to many ancient wiitmgs* San^ios has vin- 
dicated 



met with (bme difficulty in dctenmning upoif 
their atithendcity. H. Stephens has cndeaYour-^ 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Get- 
lius^ and has fuggefted a plaif for corre&ing. 
tiiem. I have read the arguments c^f Serphen» 
widi great attention, and with Ibme convidion ; 
bu^ after repeated and careful examination/ 1 am 
inclined to ttunk that nearly all of them ^erc 
written by Gellius himfelf, and that federal of 
them, fince the writer's time, have been more or 
lefs corrupted by tranfcribcrs. Falfter, in the 
Commentary which I have fb often had occafion 
to quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn- up his opinion in the form of a rcgahut 
lyUogifin. He refers alfo his readers to the 
Piimae Vigilias of the Nodes Ripenfes, where 
the queftion, it feems, is more dircftly and fiiUy 
difpuflid. tJpon the force of arguments which 
I have not had an opportunity of feeing, it is 
• impoflible for me to decide i but when I con- 
fider the long and diligent care which Falflcr 
has employed on this Work of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudidon ai\d folid fcnfe which 

dicat«d Gicero from the flippant attack of Antonius Majo- 
raglniy upon the titles of the paradoxes^ which doubtlefs 
have little connection with the fubjedls refpe^ively treated 
in them. He fhews that they were written fince the time of 
Cicero, by fome unfkilful and ofHcious gram mar ianil. He 
declares alfo« that the titles fet before the Epigfams of Macr 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
, Maximus, are foreign to the meaning cff thefe writers. Vid* 
P*2* 553* S^^i^ Minerya, edit. Amfterdaat, 1704^ 

appear 
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appear in his other publications, I feel myielT 
difpoied to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer ia impartial,, and ia> judge lb &ga* 
cious. 

Having; enumerated' the editions of which t 
ha^e myfelf made ulc in this tranflation, I (Hall 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as may 
wifh for more information to MorhoflTs Poly- 
hifl:or-lib» W. chap. 14^ Zeunii Introdudb ad: 
Nodtiam L. Lepage loi*. and the Bibliotheok 
Ladna of Fabricius, vol. iiu and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the ihterefts of literature,, 
if they who have cultivated k with the moft 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from> 
the affcftarion of fingularity, the perverlenefs. 
of contradiftion,. and the virulence of calumny.. 
To thefe caufcs, indeed,, muft be afcribed the 
greater part of the obje(9:ions that have been* 
urged againft Aulus Gelljus,» as tafteleis in bis 
renfiarks,. or fiivolous in his diiquifitions. But,, 
fortunately for my author, they who admire are 
more numerous among men. of Tetters, tbanr 
they who neglcdt him. And in rtfpcGt to 
the faults that have been charged upon him> 
his advocates have fhewn not leis zeal, and 
far more ability, than his accufers.. The tran-^ 
ilator, doubdels, will not be fh^ltered by 1^^ 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miftakes. He may be 
cenfured by fcholars for want of fidelity, an^ 
Vol J • * b 7 tqr 



hy intelligent pcrlbns of cycrjr clafi for want 
of pcrfpicuity. He feels, however, fomc con- 
foladon, when he refleds^ that the gcnendit3r 
of his readers will fit down to the perO&I df 
his tranfladon ^th itainds neither encintibered 
Jjf pedantry nor inflamed by pitjtidice; He* 
indulges feme hope that meeting, as they ^flu- 
redly will^ with elegant amufement or with^ 
ufe&l inftrudion in the matter of hte adthor,, 
they will be diipofed to fee, in thiC intention^' 
and the exertions of his tranflator,. fon^e apo- 
logy for dek&s, which, from the new and 
diJSicult circumftances of his undertaldhgyit was^ 
aot always poflibie for him to avoids 

It remains for me to Hate the aicft whicb 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit--^ 
ted by me without the confcioufnefs of ingra* 
titude, may be here introduced, without die im- 
putation of arrogance^ Mr. Porfoh, the Cory- 
phaeus of Greek literature in this country, moft 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two* 
or three paflages of g)re;.t intricacy. When 
die work was printed .ofF, I fent it down for pe- 
nifal to Dr. Parr^ in whom I formerly had 
found an able inftrudor> and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend. He was pleafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the tafk in 
which I had engaged, to corred feveral mif- 
lakcs in the tranilation and in the notes, and ta^ 

fapply 
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liipply fome additional matter up^ obfcure and 

dubious topics^ about which I confulted him. 

On the taftc and the judgment of Mr. Narcs 

it were unneceflarjr for me to enlarge in thi$ 

place. I muft, however, gratify the beft feelings 

of my heart, by a public mention of the aflTiftancc 

he gave me in my endeavours to obtain a dif- 

tinft and juft perception of my author^s meanings 

^d to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations* 

The honeft triumphs of friendfhip cannot be 

fcondudcd more properly, than by a thankful and 

refpedful acknowledgment of the permiflion I 

have received, to dedicate the tranfladon of iV^uil 

pelliu$ to the Earl of Orfi>r4f 
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C H A P. I. 

By what proportion and comparifon Plutarch has af- 
firmed that the philojopher Pythagoras reajoned upon 
theftature hy which Hercules was dijiifiguijhed when 
he lived among men^ 

PL U T A R C H S in the traft which he wrote 
on the difference exifting among men in 
the accomplilhments of mind and body, tells us 
with what fkill and acutenefs Pythagoras the philo- 

fopher 

' PlutarcL'j'^ln tranflating this firft }5aflage, I have ventured 
to differ from the reading of all the later editions of my author. 
To me it feems more probable that Plutarch (hould write a 
treatife on the general fubjeft of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accomplilhments of mind and perfon> and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with refped to Her- 
cules, than that he fhould do fo on this latter fad only. The 
firft afforded ample matter for curious and philofophical difqui- 
fition, Whilil the other muft have been confined to a few partial 
circumftancesr The firil editions of Gellius give the title of 
this loft trad of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
verfton ; nor can I eaiily believe that it was an interpolation^ 
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ibpher reafooed, in difcovering and afceitaining die 
fopcnor heighdi and fize of Hercidcs. For as it 
was well known diat Hercules had meafured widi 
his feet the ipace of the ftadium ' at Pila, near the 
temple of Jupiter Oljrmpius, and diat the lengdi of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps ; and that the odier 
iladia in Greece^ afterwards introduced^ confifted 
alio of fix hiindred paces^ though fomewhat (horter » 

It mu& be confeStd tluic the £r^ and fecond editions read in the 
firik paragraph ejtu frgefiatttiay without any mention of Hercules, 
which is cenaioly attended with great perplexitj. I have, 
however, before me an edition offo early a date as I5I7» pro* 
babiy the fourth, which retaining the tide of Plotudi's tn& im 
the Greek, reads alio not ejus prseftantia, but Hercotis przfbui- 
tisU' This, in my opinion, remores every dl£culty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not ccHne 
down to OS, is to be found not in Suidas, as Cardus Philippai^ 
in his Animadverfions on Aulus Gellius, afierts, but in the Bi- 
bliotheca Grsca of Fabricius. Gellius quotes other works of 
Plutarch, which alio are loft, in Book II. chap. vlii. and clfe- 
where. 

* Stadium,'\ — The diSerence of opinion which has exiftcd 
amongd learned men, in their estimate of diflances, feems xm 
have arifen from their not applying the fame (ladium, or from 
their not properly defining the word ilfelf. Perhaps it will be 
enough generally to inform the Engliih reader, that the ftadia 
to which reference is ufually made by clailic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic The Olympic iUdium 
was fix hu.'idred feet, the Pythian a thoufand, and the Italian fix 
hundred and twenty-£ve. 

I (hould add, that the Olympic Vadium was ufed in an ap- 
propriate fenfe, to fignify the fpace in which the chariot race* 
were performed. In this fenfe it is ufed by Mr, Gibbon :— * 
** The Olympic ftadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion."— See farther on this fubje<5l Weft's DifTertatioa on tii« 
Olympic Games, and the Voyage du Jeunc Anacharfis. 
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he drew this obvious conclufion: — That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exaft meafure of 
th^ foot of Hercules ^ as much exceeded thofc of 
other men, as the Olympic ftadium was longer than 
the reft. Taking, therefore, the fize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmetry of all the other limbs de- 

• The foot of Hercules. ^^-^^ ram hence comes the proverb of 
Ex pede Herculem, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which the chapter before us is a fufficient explanation. A fimi- 
lar ftory is related of Phidias, who, from feeing the claw of a 
Kon, was able to afcertain the exaft fize of the animal. This 
alfo gave rife to a proverb, Leonem ex unguibus eflimare. You 
may guefs the itze of the lion by his claws. This is explained 
in the Adagia of Erafmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
defcription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
truvius. James Gronovius, in a note to this chapter, tells a 
ridiculous ftory of an enormous human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. The emperor gave it to 
Pulcher the geometrician, commanding him to defcribe the ex- 
z&> proportions of the perfon to whom the tooth belonged^ 
which he is faid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
Phlegon. — Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
tubits and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reafbn more 
accurately about the cubit than about the iladium. If we take 
the mean proportion between the fcripture and the Roman cu* 
bit, we may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix feet feven inches 
high. Tiiere are many who conceive our firft parent to have 
been of flill more extraordinary iize. 

There is a mountain in the ifland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was the place of his refidence. The prints of his'feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagoras 
wonld not infer fuch a gigantic flature from thence as that 
which others attribute to Adam.'^Bayle. 
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liiarided, he inferred from it, as a juft confcquenc?j 
that Hercules as much furpaffed other men in fta- 
ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofe dc- 
fcribed with the fame number of paces. 



Chap. II. 

Apajfagefrom EpiSletus the StoiCy quoted appojitely bf^ 
Herodes Auicus, againft a certain boaftful youn^ 
man, aftudent (in appearance only) of philqfophyi hyr 
which he has elegantly diftinguijhed between the tfur 
Stoicy and the mob of prating coxcombs who calf 
themfelves Stoics. 

HERODES ATTICtfS^ a man of con-^ 
fular rank *, and eminent for his knowkdgc? 
of Greek, frequently irtvited us, when purfuii^ ovir 
ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city j that is 
to fay, myfelf ', the moft excellent Servilianus, with. 

many^ 

« Herodes Atticus wa« defcend^d from the great Miluades 7 
but though born* to fplendour and the moft profufe wc^jf^, he 
chofe rather to be diftingoifhed as the friend and cultivator of « 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have comr 
down to us. He had a fon as ftupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eftimable. S'ee him atgain mentioned^ 
Book IX- c. ii. Book XVIII. c. xii. Book XIX. c xiiv 

* Con/ulqr rank.] — The title of Vir Gonfrilaris, or Confular 
Man, was given to whoever had ferved the office of conful. 

» That is to/ay, my/elf.] — ^This paffage contradidls the refined 
■fage of modern times, which requires that the perfon (peaking 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at his 
villa named Cephifia, and the fummer was the hot- 
ted, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were protefted 
from the heat by the fhades of Ipreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrefhing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablenels of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man ajffeAing to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, 
as himfelf pretended, of the Stoic fed, but into- 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfations, 
which fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuf- 
tom to difpute.diffufcly, and with ijqjie and unfea- 
ibnaJDle abi jptnefs, on fubjefts of "{A^bibphy ; con- 
fidently aflerting that, compared wit!h himfelf, every 
one elfe, the very firfl: in Attic eloquence, . every 
Roman, nay every one of Italy without diftinftion, 

ihould name himfelf laft. It does not appear that the ancients ' 
Jied any fixed and determinate rule on this fubjed, for wt indif- 
ferently find the perfon fpeaking the firft and the laft member in 
the fentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo : *« Quod 
enun par amicitiae confularis fuit unquam in hoc dvitate con- 
jundtius quam fuimus inter nos ego et Cn. Pompeius," See 
alfo Livy, Who makes TuUus thus exprefs himfelf : '« Quod 
bonum fauftum felixque fit popuJp Romano et mihi. "Thy 
father and I," fays the Virgin to our Saviour, " have fought 
thee forrowing."— Again, Chrift fays, " I and my Father are 
one." The anecdote of Wolfey, and his phrafe of " Ego et Rex 
meas>" \9hich was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
fiiQiciently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. iz, 
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was ignorant and unaccomplifhed. He would alio 
din us widi hard and unufual words^ widi enfhar- 
ii^ fyHogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fiich no one could explain fatisfaftorily but him- 
felf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
ftanding, the caufes of virtues, their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppofites, the fallacies and difeaies of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thefe were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflefted upon, more than himfelf. He aflerted 
Elfo, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
which he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminifhed by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any of thofe dangers which menace 
death ; and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and fercne countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
theft empty boaftings till we all wiflied them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes Ipeaking in . the Greek tongue, as was his 
more frequent cuftom, thus addrefled him : '^ Suf- 
fer me, thou greateft of all philofophers, fince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfelves anfwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid on fuch lofty boafting as your's. He then 
ordered the fecond book of the Differtations of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft feverity thofe youths who, calling themfelves 
Stoics, without being of upright and ufeful lives, 
amufed themfelves with trifling theorems, and in 

difcuffing 
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4i(cu(&ng puerile elements. The book was pro- 
ceed, and the paffage read from it, in which Epic- 
tctus, with equal feverity and humour, ieparates 
and diftinguiihes from the true and genuine Stoic^ 
who certainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them* 
jfelves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 
ers in a dark cloud of verbal fubtleties ^ profaned 
the charafter of a moft venerable feft. 

" Talk to me concerning good and evil ^ 

cc Hear 

** The wind from Ilium to the Cicon's (hore 

^' Hath driven me : — 
^* Of things, fome are good, fome evil, and f jme in- 
different. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them; and the evil, vices, 
gml what partakes of vice j the indifferent lie be- 

♦ Ferbal fubtleties, \-^Sct thefe technical quibbles and falla-* 
fies of the Stoics humoroufly iUaflrated by the anecdote of 
JProtagoras> in Qook X. c. x. A perfpicuous and fatisfadory 
^count of the philofophy and difcipline of Zeno and his fol • 
lowers is to be found in Eafield's Hiftory of Philofophy, an 
ufeful and important work. After relating the flory df Protat 
goras. Dr. Enfield adds> ** Such vagaries of human ingenuity^ 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inftruc- 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifchief arifmg from philofophical vanity. What can 
we fay to the whole bufjnefs of dialectics, as it appears to havp 
]been condudled by the Stoips, but exclaini with Seneca, Oh 
pueriles ineptias, &c." 

' Talk to «^.]«— This paffage of Epiftetus I have given in 
the veriion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe I could not have ren* * 
dered it fo well myfelf,'and becaufe I am happy in this oppor* 
(Ifnity of paying a compliment to a refpedable charadler. 

? 4 tween 
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twecn thefe, as riches, health, life, death, pleafure^ 
pain. • • 

*^ Whence do you know this ? 

*^ Hellanicus fays it in his ^Egyptian hiftory — For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chryy 
fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
pf thefe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But Ihew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on fhipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are fcreaming, and iays. For Heaven's 
fake talk as you did a little while ago ; Is it vice 
to fufFer fliip wreck, or doth it partake of vice ?— 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head ? What have we to do with you. Sir ? We 
are perifhing, and you come and jeft. — ^Again, if 
Caefar Ihould fummon you to anfwer an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one fliould meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him. ? — What 
xio you too infult me, and add to my evils ? — Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what, 
fhould diere be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do. 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
life to fay of thefe things ? — What have you to do 
with me. Sir ? my own evils are enough for mCt — 
you fay right j your owo evils are, indeed, enougji 

for 
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for you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
rogance, by which you were elefted as you fit in the 
fchocJs. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

rObferve yourfelves thus in your adtions, and 

you will find of what fe£l you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
.^nd thefe but loofe ones," • 

On heating the above, this rnoft arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been ipoken 
not by Epiftetus againft certain other charafters, but 
J?y Hcrodes againft- him. 
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twecn thefc> as riches, healthy life, deathj pleafuroi 
pain. 

*' Whence do you know diis ? 

** Hellanicus fays it in his Egyptian hjftoiy — For 
what doth it 6gnify whether one names the.Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry? 
■ fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
pf thefc things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But Ihew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on Ihipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by yoir, 
while you are fcreaming, and lays, For Heaven's 
fake talk as you did a little while ago ; Is it vice 
to fuffer lliipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ?— 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head ? ■ What have we to do with you, Sir ? We 
are perilhing, and you come and jeft. — Again, if 
Csefar fhould fummon you to anfwer an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one {hould meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir ? What is this afi^r 
you are engaged in ? Doth Casfar within give vir- 
tue , or vice to thofe who approach him ? — What 
do you too infult me, and.add to my evils ?— Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble? Is 
tliere any other danger but death, or a prifon, or' 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what. 
ihould there be elfc? — Are any of thefe vice, or dp. 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yoi 
ufe to fay of thefe things ? — Whit have you t 
with me, Sir? my own evils are enough forja 
■you fyy right i your OVP eyi 
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for you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
rogance, by which you were elefted as you fit in the 
fchocJs. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

-Obferve yourfelves thus in your adtions, and 

you will find of what fe£l you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
^nd thefe but loofe ones." ■ 

On hearing the above, this nioft arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been ipoken 
net by Epiftetus againft certain other charafters, but 
by Hcrodes againft- him. 
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Chap. III. 

ChilOy the hacedamonian^ had a doubtful opinion of 
what was allowable to be done in behalf of a friend *^ 
that we ought very anxioufly to confider whether it 
he excujeabki in the fervice of friends^ to tranjgrejs 
' the law. Remarks and quotations from Theophrajlus 
and Marcus Cicero ufon thofeJubje5ls^ 

IN their writings ' who have recorded the lives 
and aftions of famous men, it is fald of Chilo * 
the Lacedaemonian, that on the laft day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he thus fpake to his 
furrounding friends : — " That there is very little of 
all that I have faid and done in the courfe of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myfelf, when I fay, that I have 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

• In their oyr/V/V/^j.]— In the earlier editions of Gellius, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
fentence^ Chilo homo prasftabilis fapientiae. It was reftored by 
Canter from an ancient manufcript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 

* Chilo,] — Chilo was one of the feven wife men, and faid to 
have lived 550 years before Chrift : little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A fketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alfo the anecdote 
here related of him may be found. An example of his fagacity 
may be feen in the firft book of Herodotus ; and fuch of his fay-. 
ings as are preferved prove him to have been a man of profound 
tkinluBgy and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 

gives 
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gives me uneafinefs, one incident alone excepted, 
in which, whether I afted right or wrong, I am by 
no means fatisfied : I was once a judge, with two 
others, on the life of a friend. The law was fujch 
as to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be loft by a capital punifliment, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 
rious means of alleviating fo perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfclves to my mind, that which 
I adopted feemed comparatively the moft juftifia- 
ble: I filently gave my own vote for his con- 
demnation, but I perfuadcd my fellow-judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufinels, I 
neither violated the duty of the friend, nor of the 
judge. But the fa£t gives me this uneafinefs : I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri- 
minal, on the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common bufinefs, to perfuade others to do that 
which in my own judgment was not right.*' — Here 
we find that Chilo, a man of fuperior wifdora, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
ofiend againft law and equity; which thing alfo 
diftrefled him at the clofe of life. Many others 
alfo of thofe who cultivated philofophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
fenfibility and acutenefs, " Whether a fiiend may 
be aflifted (I ufe their own words) in oppofition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftances." 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe- 
ther fometimes, againft law and eftabliihed cuftom, 
^ friend might be aflifted, on what particular oc- 
cafions, and to what extent. Many, as I before 

remarked, 
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.remarked, have difputed upon this queftion ; but it 
has been, inveftigated with the grcateft diligence 
by Theophraftus, one of the moft modeft but 
mod learned of the Peripatetic feft. His opi- 
nions on this fubjea are to be found, if I remem- 
ber right, in his firft book on Friendfhip, which 
Cicero appears to have confulted ' when he wrote 
his own. What other things he thought pro- 
per to borrow from Theophraftus, he tranfpofed, 
as was the nature of his genius and tafte, moft hap- 
pily and moft pertinently. But this particular pafr 
fage, though, as I before obferved, fully difcufled, 
and ^of all things the moft difficult, he flighdy and 
haftily paffed ovep. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophraftus wrote with equal Jabour and 
refleftion ; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubtle part of the difpute, has given but ^ few words 
on the nature of the thing itfelf, Jf ^ny one fhaU 

• Appears fe have ro»/^/W.j— Philippus Carolus, a learned 
commentator on Gellius, points out to the reader various paf- 
fages in the writings of Cicero, which are obvioufly borrowed 
from popular Greek authors without acknowledgment ; particu- 
larly from Dinarchos, Demofthenes, Plato, and Ifocrates, which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accufation of 
Verres, in his fpeech for Milo, ir* his oration againfl Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places. — 
A memorable inllance of this plagiarifm, if it may fo be called, 
is exhibited in the work of Macrobius, who has in various, 
places taken whole paflages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius ; which is the more Angular, as they lived in point of 
time not very remote from each other. A colledion of thefc 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomafius, to which, fays 
the learned author of the, preface to Bellendenus, in the opinion 
of Morhofius, more might be added. 

/ choofq 
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thoofe to examine the paflage in Cicero, it is here 
added :— 

** I am of opinion that this diftinftion fhould be 
obferved : If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there fhould then, without any referve, pre- 
vail betwixt them a participation of all things, o( 
defires and of pleafures j but if any emergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous defires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate fi-om what is right, if this may be done with- 
out exf rente infamy ; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendftiip.'*— We may deviate, fays he, 
from what is right when a friend's life or reputation 
is at flake ; but of what kind this deviation may be, 
how far we may go to aflifl: a friend, or in what" 
vicioufnefs of his mind, he does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends^^ what avails it me to 
know that I may deviate fronri what is right if 1 can 
do fo without extreme bafenefs, unlefs he had alfo 
informed me what his idea of extreme bafenefs is ; 
' and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed ? '^ Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendfhip." — Now this is the very thing 
of m5fl: importance to be known, but which thefe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made for friendfhip. Thfe 
v^ife Chile, mentioned above, to preferve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went ; 
to fave his friend's life, he gave advice which was 
wnjufl ; but at the end of his life he doubted whe- 
ther this adlion could be cenfurcd as Criminal We 

mufl 
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muft not/* fays Cicero, " take up arms againfl: our 
country to ferve our friend.'* Who did not know 
this, as Lucilius obferves, before Theognis' was 
bom ? But this is what I enquire, and am anxi.^us 
to know, that granting a friend may be ferved 
againft law and againft equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafions, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man "of exalted genius, and adorned with every va- 
luable accpmplifhment, gave us in one inftance his 
undiiguifed fentimcnts* A friend having afked him 
to for{wear htmfelf in his intereft and behalf he 
made him this reply : ^^ It becomes me to alTift 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence the gods ^'* 

♦ Btfore STX^erf «;>.]— The original is. Hoc profe^to nenio 
ignoravit etiam priufquam Theognis, ut Lucilius ait, ncfceretur. 
X believe the verfion I have given will be found fufficiently 
literal and correct ; but a French tranflation of Gellius, not 
long fince pabliQied, renders the pafTage thus ; *' Eh ! qui eft-ce 
qui I'iguoroit ? c'eft un axiome plus ancien que Theognis et 
Lucilius.'' 

The fame cxprefflon, ufed proverbially,, occurs in Plutarch : 
T»Ti ^«r »}^«»» 9rgi» 08oyy»y ysyofii^fln. It feems furprifing that this 
expreflion has not been noticed by apy of the profefled collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongft the fragments of Lucilius : « Priufquam Theognis 
nafceretur.*' 

* Reverence tht ^«</jr.]— It is here read /*«xs» ^ewk. I think, 
with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 
tnepta verecundia,is better : we there find it /xs^c* ts Qt^yM ufque 
ftd aram. 1 prefer this from its particular allufion, for it was 
eoflomary finr the pexfoa who t^k an oath to touch the altar. 

. X Theophraftus 
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Thcophraftus aUb, in his book before mentioned, 
mtroduces this fubjeft more at large, and handles it 
more corredly and with greater minutenefs than 
Cicero. But even he, in his diflcrtation does not give 
his opinion of fingle fads, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teftimony of examples j but he treats the 
fubjedt fummarily, and in a general way, as thus t 
A fmail and trifling degree of bafenefs," fays he, 
or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
tage may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the fmail 
flain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more' ferious excel- 
lence of aflifling a fri'^nd. This trifling blot, this, 
little aperture ^ as it were in our fame^ is mended by 
die fblidity of the good derived to our friend. 
Neither, he adds, fhould we be moved by words, 
that the purity of my reputation and the interefl of 
my friend are things not equal between them- 
fclves. Thefe muft be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumftances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much otherwife, when our friend's intereft 
is to be weighed againfl: our integrity, this latter 
mufl preponderate. But when our friend's interefl 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour if^ 
inconfiderable, then the advantage of our friend 

• JpertureJ] — Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though lefs 
elegant* would better have conveyed the meaning of the au- 
thor. 

fhould 
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(hould be fuperior to any regard for our own vir-* 
tue ; juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than fmall filings of gold." — I have added the words 
of Theophraftus on this futgeft : 

*^ In a thing of this kind I do not know which is 
jtnore eftimable, or which parti compared with the 
correfpondent part of fonncthing elfe, is preferable. 
As fof example; as gold is more eftimable thart 
brafs^ and a portion of gold^ compared with its cor- 
refpondent portion of brafs, feems of more value, 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration." 

Favorinus ^ alfo, the philofopher, fomeWhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exaft balance of juftice, 
thus defines this indulgence and feafonable kind- 
nefs. " That which is called favour by men is a 
remifTion of the feveriry of juftice according to the 
occafion." 

In another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 
cxprefled his fentiments ; — " The fmallnefs and the 

^ Favor/nus.l — The life of this philofopher is given by Phi- 
loftratus. He wrote various tilings on hiftory and philofophy, 
as appears alfo from Stobaeus. He lived in the time of Adrian. 
It is reported that; he expreffed himfelf aftoniftied at three 
things :— That, being born in Gaul, he Ihould fpeak Greek fo 
well ; that, being an eunuch, he (hould be accufed of adultery } 
^nd that, having confidently thwarted the emperor, he Ihould pre- 
ferve his life. His name in Greek is ^»0u^ifo^; his Latin 
name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforinus from Genfor. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
fides Philoftratus, the reader may confult concerning him Sui- 
das, who fays, amongfl other things, that he was an hermaphra» 
dite ; and Lucian, in his Eunuch, and Demonax. 

magnitude 
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magnitude of thefe things, and all thefe eftimates 
of duty are moderated, direfted, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally aSefting them, 
by the dependant circumftances of perfons, caufes, 
and feafons, by the neceffities of the things them- 
felves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give decided precepts, all which confiderations to- 
gether mayjuftify aflent or the contrary. Thefe 
and fimilar opinions -are profefled by Theophraftus 
difcreetly, earneftly, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to difcriminate and argiie, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the caufes of knowledge, the diver-r 
fities of bodies, and the modes of difputation, can^ 
not produce a precept plain, diftinft, and unchange- 
able, that will apply to every fa6t, which was what in 
the firft part of this eflay I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occafion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufe- 
ftjlnefs, as reftraining within due limits the ungo- 
vernable paffions of love and hatred,*— ^^ So love', 

1 $0 love.l'-^This iingular fentiment, here afcribed to Chilo, 
is, by Ariftotle and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero's traft 
on Friendihip, Lelius aiHrms it to have been the opinion of 
Scipio African us, that no fentiment could be adduced more 
lioftile to true friendfhip ; which, indeed, if the fentence be un-» 
derftood literally, is natural and juft. To retrain the impulfe 
of the focial a^edtions, from the idea that we may one day hate 
thofe whom now we love, tends to poifon the fources of the 
nobleft virtues, to excite univerfally the unamiable fpirit of dif- 
trufts and, like B^ochefaucault's Maxims, to prefent us only with 
the moil unfavourable pidlure of human nature. But perhapt 
no more was intended than generally to teach tis moderation in 
the indulgence of all our paffions. 

Vol. I. C (^fei^ 
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(feys he) as if you would one dav hate, and lb 
hate as if hereafter you nnay love," Concern^ 
ing this Chilo, Plutarch the philofopher thus writes, 
in his treatife on the Soul : — ** The fage Chilo 
hearing one fay chat he had no enemy, aflced him 
if he had then no friend ; thinking that friendfhipi 
and ennnities neeeffarily followed^ and were depen- 
dent on each other/* 



Craf. 
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Chap. IV, 

2i&^ nice and curious explanation^ by Antonius Julianus^ 
proving the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero^ 
in one of bis orations^ 

ANTONIUS JULIANUS', the rheto* 
rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleafing 
teni«)er ; his learning was both ufeful and agreeable, 
ano^is diligencte and memory, with relpeft to an- 
eieiit elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
ajmoft always employed in ejcamining the works of 

For the few chapters like the prefent which occur in this 
work^ the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this^ it mull be acknowledged th^t^ tumn 
ing on a verbal ninety and diflin£tion in the I,atin language^ it 
cannot be transfufed with due efFed^ into any other; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the curioiity of an Englifb 
reader. It was omitted for this reafon I prefume in the ifrencli 
tranilation of Gellius> which I before mentioned, though that 
work pertajnly contains other chapters oh the fubjedl of gram- 
maf ^d verbal criticifm equally dry and uninterieftix^. for 
my own part^ having undertaken to tranflate the work of ai> 
ancient writer, I fkpuld tliink that I imperfedly performed my 
duty by fuppreiling any part of my original becaufe attended 
with difficulties, or becaufe it was in my own judgment com-* 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

^ Antonius ^«//^zi»fx.]-f«rCommentgtors exprefs a dpubt vi^ether 
this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
nutius Felix in particular, by the name of Salvius Julianu^, This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews, and is 
|Ub mentiOixe4 by Spamanus, Ettfebiu^;^ and others^ 
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the older writers with fo great acutenefs, weighing 
their excellence or detefting their errors, that his 
judgment was correft almoft to perfcftion. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy- 
meme % which is in Cicero*s oration for Cn. Pla^i- 
cius. I will firft cite the words which gave rife 
to that opinion : — 

" Yet the owing of money and of kindnefs are 
different things : he who pays money inftantly ceafes 
to have that which he has paid, for he who is in 
debt keeps back another man's money.' But he 
who pays kindnefs, ftill has it ; and he who has it ^^ 

* Enthymeme,]'^This, in logic and rhetoric, is an argument 
confifHng of two propofitions— an antecedent, and a cpnfer 
quence itnmediately deducible from it : or rather, a contracted 
fyllogifm. 

' It is impoflible to tranflate this paflage, and retain the point 
of the original. Habere gratiam is a phrafe the meaning of 
which it not only to return thanks for favours received, but 
alfo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term the point of Cicero's expreflion depends. , It is fome- 
what exemplified by the following paiTage in the Eunuch of 
Terence : 

« Et habetur et refert^r Thais a me ita uti merita es gratia.'* 

But the Englifti reader will more eaiily comprehend its purport 
from t!ie following lines of Milton, which feem almoft literally 
borrowed from what is before us :— 

** Lifted up fo high, 
I 'sdeign'd fubje^on, and thought one ilep higher 
Would fet me high'ft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immehfe of endlefs gratitude, 
-So burdenfome, ftill paying ftill to owe; 
Forgetful what from him I ftill received. 
And underftood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but ftill pays, at onQC 
Indebted and difcharge^.'^ 
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by the circumftance of having it, pays it. Nor 
Ihall I ccafe to be in debt to Plancius, by paying 
him this kindnefs ; neither Ihould I have paid him 
kfs in my inclinatioh towards him, if he had never 
been involved in this trouble/* 

The body of th^ fcrttence, he bbferyed, was 
fmooth and unembarrafled j and, as far as modu- 
lation was concerned, fufficiently elegant ; but it 
was neceflary to make allowance for a word's being 
a litrie changed from its original meaning, that the 
whole fentencci taken together, might be confiftent 
with itlelf. Comparing the owing of kindnefs and 
of money together, the word owing will certainly 
apply ^to both. Th^ owing of kindnefs, and of mo- 
ney, may properly be oppofed to each other, if the 
cxpreffion of^ owing kindnefs and owing money be 
allowable. But let us fee what happens in the cafe 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
arid returning kindnefs^ iftill applying the Word owing 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirmed 
that the owing of kindnefs and the owing of money 
were different, and gave his reafon why he thought 
fo, applied the word Met to money ; fpeaking of 
kindnefs, inftead o^ debet y he fays habet. Thefe are 
his weirds : — ** Gratiam auteniy ef qui refert habetyCt 
qui habet in eo i'^o quodhabety refert J' But this word 
does not fuit the comparifon which u made; for 
the owing of kindnefs, not the having it, is com- 
pared with money; He confequently ought to 
have faidi and he who owes^ by the adt o{ owing pays; 
Vhich would be abfurd and forced, if kindnefs not 
yet returned might be faid to be returned^ becaufe 
': • . • C 3 it 
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it is owed. He changed, dierefore, J^nd fubftitutect 
a word fimilar to that which he omitted, that he 
might ftiU (eem to prefervc the purport of the 
word cwingi the fubjed of comparifon, and not in- 
jure the neatnefs of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thefe pafTages of 
ancient writers, which young men read * under his 
inlpeftion. 

^ Toung men r^/z^.]— ^This aUudes to what formed a part of 
Roman education. It was ufual, after pailing through the forms 
of domeftic difcipline, for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of fome chara£ler diftinguiihed 
•1^ abilities and learning. With him they conftantly (pehl^heir 
taa»s attending him in the fenate^ at the bar, and confUlutiDg af 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongft other thingg 
propofed to young men by thefe inftrudlors, were controverted 
queilions of ancient hiflory or fcience^ about which they were 
to exercife their talents in difpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Horteniius, Julius Caefar, and other il^ 
luftrious chara&ers of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conduced them to the highefl honours of the ftate. 

It may be added, that in an earlier period of the Roman 
liiftory the fludy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youths 
and prejudicial to the date. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were pafTed, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de claris Rhetoribus. The ufefulnefs of 
the art gradually appearing, it be)came, in fucceedbg time^ 
highly honourable* 
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Chap. V. 

fbat the orator DemoJibenes was diJUnguiJhed hy d 

ajgraceftd attention to the ornaments of his per/on ; 

and that Hortenjius the pleader^ from the fame faulty 

and from bis uftng the aSiion of a player when be 

Jpoke^ was called a Bacchanalian dancing-girl. 

IT is faid of Demofthenes ', tjiat in neatnefs of 
drefs % and attention to his perfon, he was de- 
licate and exa£t even to a fault. From hence his 
ipruce veft and effeminate robes were ufed by his 

rivals 

* Demofthenes,']'^\it name of Demofthenes is fo familiar, 
that ^ modern writer is fearful of introducing it, well knowing 
that whatever he can fay is in danger of being rejefted as trite 
and common. Yet, with the impreffion that many Englilh 
writers may have conceived prejudices againft this illuftrious 
charaiSler, haftily taken up, and, perhaps, unjuftly founded, I 
cannot refill the prefent opportunity of doing away fome of 
» their efFedls, It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
on which his abilities were more confpicuoufly difplayed, hc-^ 
difhonoured his talents, and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Macedon. It is not confiftent with the 
limits which I have prefcribed myfelf to enter into particulars ; 
but the reader may be aiTured that the falfity of this imputatiott- ' 
bas been proved even to demonftration by a name as illuftrious 
as that of Paufanias. On the fubjed of the accufation here in* 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifreprefentations of ignorance, much for the exaggerattona 
of envy. Demofthenes died in exUe, and probably by poifon. 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in fome 

C 4 very 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againft him. 
This alfo gave rife to fundry bafe and unbecoming 
appellations, reflefting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral charafter K In like rnanner Hor- 
tenfius, almoft the greateft orator of his time, ex- 
cept Cicero, becaufe his dr^fs was chofen and put 
on with the moft ftudied care and extraordinary 
neatnefs, and becaufe, when pleading, his hands 
were conftantly in aftion*, had many harfti and 

very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em- 
phatically defcribes the ill confequences of indulging the ex-. 
treme of every ruling paffion ; — 

" Eloquium aut famam Demoflhenis aut Ci^ronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optat^ 
Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit afle Minervam* 
Quern fequitur cuflos anguftae vemula capfae ; 
Eloquio, fed uterque perit orator." 

* 'Neatnefs of drefs,'\ — This peculiarity, which of itfelf will 
juftify no cbncluiion with refped^ to internal charadler, has dif- 
tinguifhed many eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly rclate^L of the pious Nelfon, and the accompliflicd 
Gray. 

5 Moral chara^ierJ] — The cxpreffion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranilation, and refers to the lowed 
and moft deteilable profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his fermons, emphatically fays, " the greateft ignorance 
is, the greateft wifdom." 

♦ His hands ijoere conftantly in ^<ff/^«.]— ^Cicero, in his fpeech 
againft Q^Caecilius, ufually called Divinatio, mentions this ha* 
bit of Horteniius : " Qgid cum accufationis tuae membra dividere 
coeperit^ et in diptis fuis fingulas partes caufae conftituere.** 
Again : " Mihl enim videtur periculum fore ne ille non modo 
verbb te obruat, fed geftu ipfo ac motu corporis praeftringat 
adem ingenii tui." See alfo Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. X. who thtis fays of Horteniius, and his action when (peak- 
ing: ** Nefcires ntram cupidius ad audiendmn eum an id 
(pedUndum concurreretar. 

opprobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him j and . in the 
very caufes and trials abufed for refembling an 
adtor. But L. Torquatus, a man of unpolilhed 
mind and unamiable manners, when the affair of 
Sylla was before the judges, with ftill greater 
bitternefs called him not an aftor, but the pofturc* 
Ihewing Dionyfia, a well-known little dancing-girl 5 
^ Dionyfia !" replied Hortenfius, in a foft and gen- 
tle tone i *' I had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Mufes ^, with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 

* Unacquainted 'with the Mufes ^ &c.]— The firft and fecond of 
thefe expreffions require no ^explanation ; the thirds ** iinac-' 
quainted with Bacchus," does. The Greek is aw^oo-^oFvo-o^, 
which was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to the purpofe. 
The firft' origin of tragedy was the finging of verfes or hymns 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumftances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce fomething of a moral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed, ^hn ^r^o; Atorvcroy, This is nothing 
about Bacchus. 
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Paffage/rom afpeecb delivered by Metellus Numidicus^ 
in his ^enforfhipj to the people^ in which he encouraged 
them to matrimony i why thatjpeech is cenfured^ and 
how it may he defended^ 

THE Ipeech of Metellus Numidicus % a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a numerous 
and learned company* It was his addrefs to the 
people b his cenforlhip, on the fubjed of mar^ 
riage, when he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
riiem, ^ It contained this paffage : — 
y^ " Ifi Romans, we could do without a wife, wc 
ihould all be without that fource of vexation ^ \ bu( 

fince 

■ Numiificus»']'^Ke was fo called, becaufe he triumphed over 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia. He is mentioned in high termi 
of refped by Cicero ; and his great firmnefs of charadler is ex- 
tolled by Valerius Maximus. 

* rexation.] — Philippus Carolus, a commentator on Gelliu$> 
is fo facetious at this pafTage, that I cannot help giving his woi^s 
in Englifh : " The praifes of virgins are in every one's mouthy 
and they who are honoured with their fmiles feem to them- 
felves to be above tribunes, praetors, and confuls; nay, to 
rife to heaven itfelf. Hence come thefe foft expreffions, 
my delight, my charmer, my foul, my honey, my rofe, light of 
my eye, &c. &c. But as foon as they become married women# 
this flower perifties, which feems born for one fleeting moment. 
Then they are changed indeed : the terms then applied to 
them are plagues, tempeHs, torments, curfe, continual fevers^ 
and, to fum up all in a word, intolerable evil." 

But 
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fince nature has fo ordered it, that we can ncidicf 
live with them happily enough, nor without theoi 
by any means, we muft confult for our lading ic- 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification.^ 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenfbr, and whofe bufinefs it was' to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow* 
Icdged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences ' 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it ; that, on the contrary, he fliould rather havp 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged' 
that, for the moft part, there were no inconveni- 
cncies in marriage ; but if fometimes there ieemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very* eafy to be fupported i and that they were foon 

But for thefe, and other witticifms of a fimilar import^ ample 
compenfation is made by Milton^ in his beautiful apoflrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the fad burden of many a merry fong, from the time of Arif- 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyfiftrata, line 1037. 






Tlie literal interpretation of which is. True, and not falfe, ii 
that faying, there is no living with thefe deftruftivc creatures, 
&0f without them. 

* fTJIfo/e hujinefs it w^w.]— It was one part of the cenfbr's of- 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to puniih 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the - 
cenfbr exafled a fine from him, which was called ses uxorium ; 
which law, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillusj 
that great man very rigoroufly enforced. 

4 forgotten 
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forgotten in the greater number of advantages ana 
delights *. That thefe defefts neither happened to 
all^ nor from any vice of nature, but from th<$ 
miicondudt and injuftice of certain hufbands. 

But Titus Caftricius was of opinion, that the 
Ipecch of Metellus was right, and perfedtly fuita-» 
ble. *^ It became a cenfor," he obferved, " to 
Ipeak in one flyle, an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profefs fentiments which were 
fallacious, bold, fubtle, and feduftive, if they were 
^ut confiftent with themfelves, and could by any 
artifice imprefs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
was difgraceful to an orator, when his caufe was 
bad, to omit any thing, or leave any thing unaf* 
failed* But with relpeft to Metellus^ he conti- 
nued, a venerable character, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fuch exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
drefling the Roman people, ought not to utter a 
«rord fhe truth of which was not alike known to 
himfelf, and obvious to his hearers; 'particularly 
when he was fpeaking on a fubjeft which every 
day*s obfervation^ and the general experience of 
common life, rendered familiar. Confefling, then^ 
a caufe of difquictude notorious to all mankind^ 
and thus deferving the praife of undifguifed fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eafy and neceflary confe-* 
quencc, what was alike moft important and unde-* 

♦ Delights,'^*** / " Felices ter et ampllus, 

guos irrupta tenet copula, nee malis 
ivulfus querimoniis 
Suprema citius folvat amor die/' Uditi 

niaWe, 
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niable, that frequent marriages were effential to the 
good of the ftate." 

Another paflage from this fame oration of Me- 
tellus, I have always confidered as meriting repeated 
attention, no lefs fo, indeed, than the writings of 
the greateft philofophers. It is this r — ** The im-p 
mortal gods can certainly do very much ; but we 
cannot expeft them to wifli better to us than pa- 
rents. Yet parents, when children arc refraftory, 
difinherit them. What then can we expeft froni 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unlefs we put a 
ftop to our evil praftices ? It is right that the gods 
fliould be favourable to thofe who do not oppole 
their will. The immortal gods may Ihew their ap-f 
probation of virtue 5 but are not obliged to take « 
fgr a dpmpanioft,'* 
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In theje words of Cicero ^ taken from his fifth oration 
Mgainft VerreSy ** Hancftbi rem fperant pr^efidiQ futu- 
rumy* there is nothing to com/plain of or to cenfure ; and 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Ciceroy by writing it ^^ futuram." Alfo mention 
is made of another word in Cicero ^ which is changed 
ly commentators from its prop^ ufage to an impro^ 
^ one. A few obfervatiom ar^ fcattered upon the 
modulation md rhythm of flyle^ which Cicer\> fiudied 
^bgfieat attention. 

IN Cicero's fifth oration againft Verres, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, being made by the care ^d diligence of Tiro *^ 
it is thus written ? — 

^' Homines tenues obfcuro loco nati navigant, 
^deunt ad ea loca quae nunquam ante adierantu 
neque noti effe iis, quo venerunt, neque femper cum 
cognitoribus efle poffunt, Haec una tamen fiducia 
f ivitatis non modo apud noftros magiftratus, qui et 

' 77rtf.].p— This perfonage was firft the flavc, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence and 
friendihip, on account of his merit and accomplifhments. There 
is extant in Cicero's works a book of letters entirely addrefled 
to t^is Tiro, and full of expreffions of efteem and kindnefs. It 
appears that Cicero always confulted him on what he wrote, 
and left every thing to his care, to be publiihed or not; as he 
thought proper. 

legum 
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Iffgutn et exiftimationis pcriculo contincntur, neqiiic 
apud civcs fbkim Romanos, qui ct fcrmonis et juris 
ct multarum rerum focietate jun6ti funti fore ft? 
tutos arbitrantur, fed quocunque veneiint hanc fib; 
rem praefidio fpcrant futurum'' 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the lafl: word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum^ hut fuhiram; nor did they he- 
fiiatc to fay that it ought to be correfted 5 left, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for it wasf. 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjeft) fa a 
folecifin* in the oration of Cicero, Ihould be openly 
deteftcd. There happened to be prefent a fricn4 
of mine, a man of moft extenfive reading, of whole 
ihidy, refleftions, and lucubrations, almoft all the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob- 
jeflb. He, on examining the book, aiErmed, that 
there was no feult or inaccuracy in the word^ 
and that Cicero had fpoken properly, and with ele- 
gance. Futurumy he obferved, does not refer to rem^ 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par-r 
ticipially. It is an indefinite word, fuch as tho 
Greeks call (K7raps[A(pocrovy not ferving number or gen- 
!^er,but altogether unconnefted and promifcuous. C» 
pracchus ^has ufed the fame kind of word in his or^- 

^ SoIect/m.]-^So called, Tays Gronovius, from Soli* a city in 
Cilicia, whofe inhabitants were faid by the Athenians, Soloikezein^ 
Jee Diogenes Laertius, at the L,ife of Solon, 

? C. Gr/iffi&«/.]-r Cicero, in his traft de Claris Oratoribus, 
fays, /' That he was a man of extraordinary talents ; that ix\ 
eloquence he was iaferior to none ; that his language was lofty, 
liift ientiments wife^ and that he was in all things a ^reat an4 
Signified ch^a4ler«''<^roiF^iW, 

tion^ 
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tion, the title of which is, " De Quinto Popilio 
circum conciliabula," in which is this paflage: 
** Credo ego inimicos meos hoc di5lurum T' where 
he fays diifurum, and not diSiuros. Does not 
Gracchus apply precifely in the fame meaning the 
word diSfurum as Cicero does futurum ? Thus in 
Greek, without any fulpicion of error, the verbs 
'jFotf\(riiyy £(r£(r6ai, Xi^iiv^ ancj the like, are given to 
both numbers and all genders without diftinftion, 
lie added, that in the third book of the Annals, of 
the excellent Quadrigarius * there was found, 
•* Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc-» 
cupatas futurum.'^ In the beginning alfo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fame Qua- 
drigarius, there was this fentence: ^' Si pro tua 
bonitate et noftra voluntate tibi valetudo fuppetit, 
eft quod fperemus deos bonis htntfaSlurum,^' In like 
manner iq the twenty-fourth book of Valerius An- 
lias *, we read, *' Si hae res divina^ faftae riteque per-' 
Ijtatae effent, harufpices dixerunt omnia ex fententia 
frocejfurum effe/' Plautus alfo, in his '^ Cafma,*^ 
Ipeaking of a young woman, fays occijurum^ and not 
$ccifurami as, 

*^ Etiamne habet Calina gladium ? habet fed duos 
Quibus altero te occijurum ait, altero villicum/* 



♦ ^adrigarius, ^'-^Of this Qaadrigarius but very little it 
known. Much ufe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 
liusy and many things were taken from him by Macrobius, 
Servias, Nonius, and Prifcian. A fragment of his works is 
found in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. • 

' Fakrius -<^«///w.]— This was another ancient writer of fu- 
perior diftindHon, of whofe works a few fcattered fragments 
only remain. He is often quoted by Livy> and was of much 
ife to Pliny. 

Thus 
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*^ Non putavi, hoc earn fiitumm. ^ . _ ' 

Were not, therefore, all thefe pec^lc ' ignorant of 
what a folccifin was? Gracchus iifed the word 

T?li(iim oict/urum j Amias frocejlurumijj^^^ 
»r«», a!U indefinitely. WhiOi irfage is nelfficir 3^ 
finguifli6d~By nun^r,* perfoh, 'gender, 6r tenfe,' tut 
comprehends thcnn ' all by one unvaried termina- 
fion. Thus Gccrb uied futurum ncidicr *m tKe 
itiifculine "lior neuter "gender, ifor that wpiild Have 
Beeh*a folecifm ; biit as a word which had nothing 
io'iio' with any ^ridcr. ^ This fame fiierid of mine, 
in Cicero's oration concerning the coniniahd of 
Ch/Pompey, dmfmed, that it was thus written By 
Cicero, and fo He always read : *' ^um vejtros 
portus atque eos portus e^uib'us vitam ac Jpiritum 
dticitis in pradomm fuijfe fotejiatem fctails** That 
it'was rio^folecifm xo (i^ tn potefiatm fuijje^ as the 
vuTgar and half-learned fuppofe j but he contended 
the expreriidn was proper and correft, and was 

t Ztffor/ii.^-^The Fragments of Laberius were collected by 
^ehry Stephens, and publifhed with others of tii^ ancient La« 
tin poet3 ; and they are alfo found' in the Corpus Poetarufl) 
publifhed by Mattaire. He wrote fatiric^ pieces, and was 
urged by Julius Csefar to appear publicly on th^ ftage. This^ 
|)eing a Roman knight, he for a time refufed tp do, as an zJ^ 
KighTy degrading ; but he was finally compelled to gratify th# 
tyriant. He introduced himfelf with that beautiful /projipgua 
which is fbtind in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend iuu 
done me the Eivour to tranfla^e.-^It is hereafter fubjoined. 

you4. P common 
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common alfo in Greek -, and that Plaiit\is ' too, who 
If as particularly exa6t in his choice of words^ fays in 
his Am^tryon^ 

^' Numero itiihi in ntentim fuit ; 

not. as was ufaal» m mente.' But befides Plautui, 
an exani|de from whom he here adduced^ I myielT 
alfo have met with abbndance of fuch readings m 
ancient writers^ which will be found interlperfed in 
this collection. But fetting afide both the realbn of 
the thing, and thefe authorides, die found and dif- 
pofition of the words of themfelves declare, that it 
was more fuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero's fpeech, when he mi^t 
with propriety have ufcd either, to prefer pteftaiem 
to pteftate. The former b more agreeable to the 
ear, and fuller in the fentence, the latter more harfh 
and lefs perfeA \ that is, fuppofing the ear to be 
icorreft,^ and neither deaf nor ftupid. For the lame 
reafon^ indeed, he preferred the word explicavit to 
exflicuit^ which began to be more in ufe. Thefe 
are the words, as. they appear in his oration on the 
command of Cn. Pompey : *' Teftis eft Sicilia^ 
quam, multis undique cinftam periculis, non terrore 
l>cUi, fed confilii celeritate explicavit.^^ If he had laid 
explicuit^ the fehtcnce would have limped with weak 
and imperfeft modulation^ 

• » P/A/^/2/i.i-^'' In comcsdiamajdmeckudicaiBus, licet Varro 
jicat mufa;> ^lii Stolonis fcntenda PUutino fennon^ lociitiura« 
fiiiiTej ii Laune loqjui vclknu**— %/«//7/<«fc. 
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iff dry found in the books of Sotion the fbtiofopbct^ 
(Concerning the courtezan Laisy and Demoftbenes the 
orator^ 

SO 1* 1 M » was a man oin6 miih diflinftion^ 
of the Peripatetic fed. He witptc a large 
book fill! of diffufe and variotts hiftory, wMch he 
called' the Hbrn of Amalthei % which ^Ord is of 
the fame import as if one fliould fay Cornucopia. 
In this book the fbllowiftg llorjr is related of De- 
mofthenes the orator> and Lais the C6urte2an t— 
*^ Lais/* fays he, «* of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beaiity of her perlbn, obt^ned a prodigious 
deal of money ; and it was notorious that fhe was 
vifited by men of wealth ftx)m all parts of Greece; 
but no One was admitted who did not give her the 
ilim flie demanded % which, indeed, was extrava'- 

' Soti9n.']'^T\ns philofophet lived in the time of Tiberius, 
4iid was preceptor to Senibca, by whom he is cefpedfuUy men- 
tionedi / 

* Horilt of Amalthia.'\\'tt6 the Authtof*s {)reracc. 
^ ^i^4/mam/r^.]— At the dobrs of the apartments. inhaWtcct^ 
t)y courtezans, were bfcribed their names, and the (faim that was 
e^acd. fhis we learn from Juvenal, Petrttnius, <pc. The 
fiim here d«ihahded by Lais of Deifoofthehe^ is iaikedVfor th9 
&m^ purpofe^ of a youn|; man in Plautus t 

" Alias me pofcit |>ro ilia triginta tolinas 
Alias talentum magnum, »eque quicfuam queo 
i^ui bonique ab eo impetrare." 

D ft ganc 
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gant cnoiig^ HencCj he remarked, arofe that pro- 
verb fo common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth ^ ; that is, it was abfurd for 
any man to vilit Lkis at Corinth*, who was unable to 
give what ihc required. This woman was pri- 
vately ^ted by \Demofthenes, who defircd her 
faVdtirs./But Lais alkied a thouland drachmas;, or 
a talent ; this is, in our money, equal to' a hun- 
dred thoufand fefterces. Demofthenes, jtrqck wi^ 
the petulance qi the wom^fl, and alarmed ^f tf)e 
greatnefs of the .fufir,-turned back s and as he was 
leaving; her, faid, " I buy not repentance fo- d^ar** 
But tlie Greek words he is reported to have uied 
are more pointed : " I buy not repentance at a 
thoufzn^ drachmas/' 



♦ To Corinth.'] — "Xl^is proverb is alfo explained ^nother way : 
Tbe iea5 in the ^kinity of Corinth were of very dificolt navi- 
:|ati0h ; diei^re it was neither eafy> nor always fafe^^to inalce 
•the harbour of Corinth. The explanation, neverthelefs, which 
is here given by Gellius, is roore plaofiblej and more generally 
accepted. Cdrinth was always famous for its luxury and licen- 
tioidhelk ; aftd a thoafand nymphs of pleafure, confectated to the 
fervice of the Corinthian Venus, could hardly fail of attradling 
z ccfncc^l^{e of idle and voluptuous ftrangers. Hprace feems to 
adbjpt the latter explanation here given : 

p\ Non cttivis homini contingit adire Corinthum; 
Sedit qui timuit ne non fucce'deret.*' 

Erafmns, alfo> in his account of this proverbial expreiTion, quotes 
ibme Unes reflefling^on Carinthiaii voluptuoufneis ; which^ fays 
.he, I would tranfUte, if they Were but as modeft as they are 
elegant'. 
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^be cujidhn and 'diJcipUne of the Pythagorean febool^ifkih 
the time fixed for their fpeaking and'ieingfilent. 

rrH H E order' and method which Pythagoras* 
JL^ lobfervcd, and afterwards thofe who iucceeded 
hiai^ in the admiflion and inftruSlon of difciples, is 
faxd to have bce«i this:— Firft of all, the ysouths 
who offered themfelves for his inftruftion , he jpjiyf 
fio^omzed *> which word means to judge of the 
manners and difpofitions of men, by forming a con- 
jecture from the caift of their face and countenanCCi 
and from the gerteral form and manner of fhc out* 

ward perfon. Then he, whom he had thus cx«. 

if" • 

amined and approved, Was immediately adnnittcd 

to his difcipline, and, for a certain time, was cn« 

' PjthagorasJ] — ^Every thing of importance, conq^nuiig fy^ 
tha^cxras, his life, his difcipline, and his fyjlem, the reader will 
find coUei^ed and arranged with gr^ perfpicuity in Enfield's 
Hifiory of Phibfophy» to which, once for all, I refer, for fucli 
farther explanation on the fubjedt matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or necellar^. 

* PhyfiognomzidJ\^^'ThsX a ftody like that of phyfiogno^y, 

which reils on no bafis, which eveiy man's obiervation knows 

to be delufive, and which in no refpe^t conduces to the advan* . 

tage or happinefs of mankind, fhoold have employed the learned 

and the wife of ancient and modern times, is a ilriking proof of 

liunian infirmity. The mod ancient writer on this fubje^ \$ 

Ariftotle; of more modern time$, Baptiila Porta was the man 

who moil excited attention ; and, at the prefent period, Lavater 

has exerci&d great ingenuity on the fubjeA; all hi^ve had their 

admirers. 

D 3 y^lcved 
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j(Mncd filence ' ; the period was not the fame to all, 

toit it varied according to his opinion of their ta-r 

Icnts. He who .obferved filence, heard what was 

feid by others ; but was not fufFered to enquire, if 

he happened not to underftand, nor to make re-. 

marks on what he heard No one was filent for a 

lefs Ipace than two years ^ m which procels of being 

iilentj and of hearing, th^ difciples were calkd 

bearers. But when they had learned wh^ is pf all 

things the moil difficult, to be filent ai>d to hearj, 

and were inftrydted in the art calle^ the holing tbe^ 

tof^Ui they were then permitted to Ipeak, to aflq 

queftions, to write down wh^t they heard, and to 

coQimunicate. their own opifiions. |n this ftage 

th^. were called matbem^iciansy 6*001 the fciences 

which they were then beginning to learn andrefied 

upons for the ancient Greeks called geometryi 

gnonioni^s ^ mufic, and the other profounder fci^ 

cnces, maibmatics. But the common people call 

thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe ^ nadonal word^ 

ihould be iiarped Chaldaeans % 
' . After 

? Siknce,']'y^zr\pxx% motives have been afligned for the 
filence which Pythagpras' enjoined his difciples at their initia- 
tion. It m}ght ppjQibly, fays Enfield, from Brucker, be of great 
ufe to them { and it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
refpedt to himfelf, as if rdlr^ned impertinent curioiity, afid pre- 
vented every inconvenience of cpntradidlion. 

♦ Two years J]^Thi^ peri9d of this probation varied fit>m 
two to five year^, 

' G«MiMr/V/.]-*The {^t of dialling, tb^ invention of which 
is by fome given to Anaximander, by others to Anaximenes the 
Milefian. 

' CiaUeaiu.l^^The Chaldaean^ were particularly remark- 
able for their fiudy of the abftroTe iciences. The -term Chal- 

daeans 
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' After being initiated in thefe fdenci^s, they pro* 
ceedcd to ftudy the formntion of die world, and 
the primary principles of nature : the/ wot AMf 
CBSfid tbemjfs. 

When my friend Taurus^ had related dicfe 
things concerning Pythagoras : " But at this day," he 
contiaued, " they who precipitately, and with un-i^ 
waihed feet ^ fbllow the philolbphers, are not latif* 
fied with being averfe to meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and geometry, but muft themfelves im* 
pole the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
lays, " Teach nme this firft." Another exclaims^ 
*^ I would learn this thing, but Aot that." A thiid 
is eager to begin with the fympolium of Plato, on 
accost of the licentioufnefs of Aldbiades; an«» 

dsaof was applied contetnptuoufly, in an appropriate fenfe, 
to the tribe of aftrologers and fortune-tellers which infefted 
}lome an its fplendoor. See Juvenal, Sat. vv^^ 

** Chaldsns fed major erit fiducia ;qaic(|uid 

Dixerit aftrologiu^ credant a fonte relatva 

Ammonis/' 
^ TaurusJ]'^'VzxiSXi& was a Phanictan philofbpher, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus Pins, and wrote, according to Si;idas, 
oir the different dogmas of Plato and Ariilotle. He is agldn 
mentioned by Gellius» Book VIr c. xiv. as the audipr of Co2t|* 
mentaries on the Georgics of Plato.'>-^rm0<i;/«/» 

* Uwnvq/bedfegtJy^ThAs b a proverbial expreffion, borrowed . 
from the Greek, ajrimroK voriv umSmimft which has its origin in 
religious ceremony, in which no one could bear a part without 
£rft waihing. Hence it was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau- 
tion. In the place before it means that they rafhly become the 
followers of pbilofophers, without being prepared by previous 
difcipline* ' With unwafhed hands was a proverb alfo qf fre? 
fluejAt oc^urrf nce> and of iimilar import* 

P ^ o|hpr 
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odier with the Phaedrus, on account of the oration 
of Lyiias. Nay, by Jupiter,, there are fome who 
defire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a gracefiiiniefs of ftyle and language ; not^ 
to bccoipe more modeft, butjpnpre w^tty." This is 
what Taurus ufed .to remark^ comparing thefc.. 
modern . fbUowcrs of the philofophers with, the old 
Pythagoreans. But neither muft .this be onoitte^e 
that all,^without exception, who were admitted hy^ 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produce^ 
whatever effeds or money they poflefled for the 
common ufe^ arid an infeparable fociety was form-. 
ed^ as if it had been diat fort of co-heirlhip which is\^ 
ri^hdy expreffed by the terms herfto non cito '. 

• HerQo non «V^.]— For this expreffion we have no correipon-* 
dent term in Englifli; It was an old law phrafe ; and we find, . 
in ,the twefv^ tables, crduin citum ufed to .figpify an equable \ 
divifion of property amongft heirs". Sec, Heineccias ^nd Salma- ^, 
fius in SolinuA, as well as Cicero de Qrat. ^. Ivi. Confequently, 
herdum non pitum mdi mean a coJieiirfhip^^the property of which 
was not divifible, wlticti was precifeTy the cafe with the pld Pytha- 
goreans. On their entrance into theibciety, the individuals adde|^ 
their property, without referve, to the public fund, becoming cp- 
heirs or "co-partners with the reft in the comnioji ftock.. But. in 
cafe of difpute or difguft, ho individual could infiift on having his 
property reffdred, or claim any portion of the whole. We do 
indeed find, that if any member found .hjmfelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole procefs of the Py- 
thagorean difcipline, it was ufual to reftore lum a double por- 
tion ; but this was' an adl of voluntary liberality, the motive of ♦ 
which ^as probably to convince the world of the difinterefted 
nature of the fdEt. Upon this fubjeft of the community* of ■ 
goods which prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every necef- 
fary information may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in Jamblichus de Myfteriis. 

Crap. 
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^^^ words ^ of Favprmus, addreffid.Jo- a youth ^txl^^ 
affe£te4 anjld and ohfrktA mode Qf,.fpejg^g» . - . 

■ 

FAVORINUS'lhephllpfopherthusaddr^ffea 
^ ^' a young man, who wa$ exceflively. fond .'of 
old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 
of tKe way phrafes ia his common and daily con- 
verfation. 

" Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius % our coun^- 
trymen, of . very re jnote times, and the three ;Ho- 
ratian brothers, ftiU older than thefe, talked with 
their friends plainly and perfpicuoufly, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pelafgi, who were faid to have been the firft inha- . 
bitants of Italy, but the language .of their own 
times: but you, as if .you were now convcrfing 
with the mother of Evander, ufe a language which, 

« 

* Fa'vermfis.li-^Ff^v an account of this philofopher, iee notes 
to Chap. IIL . 

* Curius, FalfrietHS, 0U^d Cin-uncaniusJ] — The two former of 
thefe were irery celebrated charaders in Roman hiilory. Cu- 
rius expeUoL Pyrrhu^ from Italy, and rendered his name im- 
moiu4 by the dignified iimplicity with which he refufed that 
monarch's, prcfents. Fabricius alfo was general again ft Pyrr- 
hus ; and when the king's phyfician made an ofter to poifon his 
mafter* Xhe Roman, fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci- 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Ariftidcs tlic 
Atheni§ui. Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raifcd 
from a mean iituation to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 

9 for 
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for many years, has* been out of date, unwilling 
that any one ftiould know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not then be filent, that you may 
fully obtain your puipofe? But you are fond of 
antiquity ', you %, becaufe it is ingenuous, good, 
tn^perate, and modeft. Imitate theh the ancients 
in your Kfe, but Ipeak the language of the mo- 
derns, and have always impreiied on your menK)ry 
and heart, what C. Caspar*, a man of extraordinary 
genius and. prudence, has written in his firft book 
^.^.^n Analogy-^Avpid every unufual word as you 
would -a rock*'* 

' jfjtHjuity,]w^This childilh fondnefs for antiquity, without 
tafte attd without reafon, is finely ridiculed by Horace, in his 
epiiUe to Auguftus, 

*' CaBtera nequaquam fimili ratione modoque 
j£ftimat, et ni/i quae terris fecreta tuifque, 
Tcmporibus tiefunfta vidct, faftidit et odit." 

Moft happily imitated b^ Pope, 

?' Authprs, like c<rin>, grow dear as they grow old ; 
It is the ruft we value, not the gold* 
Chancer'* worft ribaldry is leara'd by rote. 
And beaftly Skdton heads of houfes quote : 
One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Chrift's Kirk o' th' Green, 
And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil. 
He fwears the Mufes met him at the Devil,'^^^ 

♦ C. C^/ar.] — This was Julius Cacfar, whofc work on the fub- 

jcd here mentioned is praifcd by Cicero in his Brutus. We 

-kavc the names alfo of various other works which have not 

come down to ns. — A Treatife on Divination, fomc orations, 

two books on Analogy, and fomething againft Cato* He wrote 

alfo fome poems. 

• 
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Chap. XI. 

^itcydides^ the cekhrated UJiorian, q^yns that thf 
Spartans uje4 not a trumpet but pipes in their 
amrf. His words upon the/uijeff. Herodotus re- 
lates, that king Hafyattes bad mufidfins always in 
readinejs. . Likewife Jome remarks upon the fitebr 
pipe of Caius Gracchus* 

THUCYDIDES, the moil Uluftrious of the 
Greek hiftorians, related of the Laced^emo^ 
luans, who were great warriors^ that they did not 
ufe, as fignals in battle^ horns or trumpets % but 
flutes '•' This was not done in conformity to any 

religious 

• 

^ //0nR/«r/nimr////.]---Cornoum tnbanuhve. The ong^pf 
tbefe words is explained by the words theafelves. The horns, 
though in fucceeding times made of brafs, were origin^/ the 
fimple horns of cattle. What I ikve tranflated trumpet was» 
-in diftin^on ^om the horn* a ftraight tube. The performers on 
each were diftingnifhed by the names of cormcines and tuhidnes. 
Both thefe inftroments, with very little variation, perhaps, with 
re(pe6l to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

^ /*/»/^j.]—» I. was in doubt what word to ufe in this place, 
flute or fife. In modem language, the fife is the martial iaftru- 
ment. ' We have good authority for either exprefilon. See 
l^ilton. Book I. Paradife Loft. 

" Anon they move 
In perfefi phalanx to di^ Dorian mood 
Of Antes sind foft recorder.'' 

* It 



religloiis rite or prejudice, of that the (pints might 
be rouftd or elevated, which is effe&ed by horns 
and trumpets ^5 But on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and feilbre deliberate, which is ac- 
complilhed by the fkill of the flute-player. They 
thbught, thiat in ^tt^cking the enemy,; arid^ when 
engagern^nts fiWl begslfi, notbihg tnort pr6m6ted 
fecurity or vdbur than' theit* being reftiiined * froVh 
too daring exdefles by feiMdi of foft^r ha^nflbny. 
WKcfn "thfeYefore the f ank^ Were drawri up ^ placed 

in 

It feilhi to md prbbabfc, that in this paflagc- Milton liad in ^ 
mind tlhis Lacedkittohialrl cuftom. ' 

Sec alfo Coffins's Ode to Liberty. 

** Who fliall awake the Spartan fife, . 
Arid 'tzn in ftfenm ^vinik tb fife'. ^ 
Thofe youths, &c.'* 

' STroB^f//.]— The ^exprcffion in the original is not tubac^* 
but lituL What the predfe difference w^s u not eaiy to fay : 
m uch concerning thefe inHrunients may be Found In Montfaucon ^ 
and that they were diftin6i both from cornua and tubae, is prcrV- * 
ed by the paiTage before us, and Various odiers in ancient wri- 
ters. Sec Horace. 

<< Multos caftpa juvant» et lituo tubac 
Permiihis fonitus.'' 

♦ Dru^am /^.J-^Procindae, literally girt up. See the wor<f 
ihus uTed in Horace : 

** Hoc iter ignavi divifimuSi altius ac not 
PracinSis, vnum." 

The drefs of the Romans and of the Orientals in all times was 
exceedingly inconvenient fo^ labour, or exertions of any kind : 
therefore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo lay, 

their 



in afrayj,.?uid ijeady to cngagei^«h« flutc-pljqrw, dif- 
/eremly -difpofed flong the lines^. beg^iu By this 

jrQOt;|bujqg> 49Ugh ^d foletiin melody> md a 
foft^pf difcipline, as it were, of military niufic>, tl^e 
impemofity of , the ibldiprs. was checked, and they 
.yere jprcvented fix>m rufhing irregijarly from their 
.xanks. .But kt us cite this eminent writer's own. words, 
.ipiportant |()oth from rii^ir dignity and truth, 

"After this the attack be^n. The Argivcs 
and their allies rufhed forwards with eagemefc ,and 
•Xfgc^ The Lacedaemonians advanced flowly to the 
found of flptes, the numerous players on which were 
diipofed at regular intervals. This was not fixwn 
any fuperftidon, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might hot be broken, which 
Is ufually done when grqat armies attack each 
Qthcr.'' 

The Cretans alfo, as is reported, advanced to 
battle tempering and regulating their pa?e to phe ♦ 
found gf tijie lyre ^ * But JEialyattes, king xif J^ydia, 

agteeably 

their Ioo(e tunics ; and it is not improbable bat that foldiers, 
when about to engage, or on a march, did the fame. From this 
cullom^ Harmer, in his Obfervations on PafTages of Scripture, 
takes occafion ingenioufly to explain the phrafe of " girding 
the loins.'* « They that travel cm fopt/'^yshe, ♦« are obliged 
tp J^^ '^l\eir gai^ments at a greater height from dieir ^Feet 
than they are wont to do at other times/* This is what fome 
.have uqdfirftdod to be meant by girding their loin^, no(fimply 
their liaving girdles about them, but the wearing their gar* 
ments at a greater height than ufual. 

* The /yrV.]— In the original citharfi ; but .^e wor^ lyra and 
cithira fcem'tb have bee^ ufed prpmifti^ouily. 5ee Athenaeus, 
lib. xiv. i have remarked, b my notes to Herodotus, that the 

cltharaedii6 
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igreahly to the cuft6m of Birbarian lu5niry; whcA 
he made war on the Milelianss as Herocfotus ih 
his hiftory rehtcs, had in his army, ay well for 
military fervicc as for the entertainmeftt of h?s vo- 
luptuous companions, performers on the diSkretit 
paftoral inftrumentSj and female players on the 
flute ^ Whilft Homer reprefents the Greeks a:^ 
cnga^g the enemy, not to the found of pipes or 
flutes, but in fifcnce % with a firm exertion of mind 
and valour* 

" «^Biit 
* 

chfaaraedtts and chhanHeSi both pisiyers On the dthara 6t lyre, 
were to be thus diftinguifhed — the former accompanied his 
inftrument with his voice, the latter did not. I ihould have 
remarked, at the preceeding paflage» concerning the Cretans, 
that their miUtary difcipline was borrowed from the Lacedsd, 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military €ft 
tyrMc dance. 

• Fimale plojfirs on the flute, ^^Stt Herodotus, Book I. 
Chap. xvii. 

. ' /ff^/^r^]— Homer, in the paiTage which precedes the on^^ 
here quoted, reprefents the Trojans as ruflung in a tumoltuout 
ardour and clamour to battle. 

** With fhouts the Trojans, rulhing from afar, 
Prod^m their motions, and provok'd the war.'* 

Pope. 
Homer's words literally traailated are, 
^ Bat the Trbjans, when they were marihalled fay tfidr kad< 
^rs, advanced with tumult and ihout like birds.^ 
. Mr.^Cowper's verfion is lefs faulty^ but ftill not litenriL 
moogh* 

' « Now marfliall'd all beneath their feveral chiefs^ 
With Jiof^ning flibiiti, and with /Ar cUmg e/mms. 
The hofl of Ttoy adranc'd.'* 

• ■ ■ V 
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^ f^ But fiknt, breadung rage^ refo|v'd and flcillU 
By mutual aids to fix a doubdul fields 
, Swift march the Greeks." 

What then means that moft violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, with which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuftomed to fhout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fo wife a form of 
ancient difcipline, or is a flow and filent pace eli- 
gible, when advancing to attack ah enemy feen 
at a conliderable diftance? or when they come 
to blows, is the enemy then at hand at the fame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
claihour ? 

But this Lacedaemonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when (peaking to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is xindoubtedly falfe, that 
when he was (peaking a perfon flood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome- 
times reprefling, fometimes animating his voice 
and a£Hon* For, what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper (hould play to Gracchus when fpeak- 

It was the cuftom of the Romans to clang their arms together 
when advancing to the attack ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton, in imitation of the Greek poet's de- 
fcriptionof his cotmtrymcn's order of battle, tl^us defcribes'the 
fallen angels, 

'* Thus they, 
Brcathiftg united force, with fixed thought, 
Mov'd on in filence to foft pipes." 

ing, 



cnt meaiures, tuncs,'-4iid times ? Thqr %hofe rc-^ 
htion is of the 'bei!baiit}klrity-i&Tn,-*Wat'a man 
fiood concealed aoiongft his auditors, who> firooi 
a finall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tpne to 
cJieck and foften the harlhneis of his voice. It is 
not, as I think> to be inna^ed> diac the ardour 
and impetuolky which was*in£Hn<5tive and natural 
to Gracchus, required any external linpulfe. Cu 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus ufixl 
this . flute-player, for both purpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally iweet or elevated, his ftyle, .when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfh or impetu-: 
tuous might be reprefled. Thcfe 'arc ' Cicero's 
words : 

" Therefore tliis fame Gracchus, as you may 
know^ Catalus, from Xicinius your client ', who 

is 

* i)fi]BnV.]-*-Plaiupes. InJhe cxunejies, wlien the cfaoiHii 
went off the ftage, they wer6 fucceeded hy a fort of adon» 
who diverted the audience for fome time With apiih pofinres 
md antic dances. They Were not mafked, bat had their 

' ikces fmeared over with (bot» and dreAcd th^felv^ in lamb- 
(kins. They wore garlands of ivy, and tarri^ ba&ets fa}!: of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of JSfacchus. They aded al- 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.— iTrw^^/. 

• C//>w/.]— No word has varied, more from its original ac- 
ceptation than this. It is derived from tOntti, celebro. .It con- 
ftituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient Rome to be courted as patrons* that is, to have in 
tlieir trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeared in public) a number of (h-angers, oi young men of 
rank, to whomj in return for this mark of refped and homage, 
thi-y communicated ini!ru6lion, or extended their countenance 

and 
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is a man df learning, had always, when he was 
Ipeaking, a flcilful (lave ftanding fccretly behind 
him With an ivory flute *% who, as occafi-^ re- 
quired, breathed a note, to roufe him if languid, 
or call him back if too harfli." 

With reipe<ft to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle to the found of flutes, we learn from Arif- 
totk ", in his Book of Problems/ that it was in- 
trpduced by the Lacedaemonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con- 
fpicuous, and more efFeftually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfeftly incompatible with 
fuch a mode of attack, whilft the mean and daftardly, 
neceflarily Ihrink from what is fo noble and intre- 
pid. I have fubjoined a few words from Ariftotlc 
on this fubje^, , , 

" Why, when aboyt to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ? — That they might diftin- 
guifh thofe, who behaved like coward^/' 

« 

and prote^lion. The particular claim thele clients were Tap* 
pofed' to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by out 
author, in die thirteenth Chapter jof the fifth fiook, to which the 
reader k referred. Virgil is called by Horace Juvenum No* 
bilium CHens, in allofion to the particular patronage whidh wat. 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Anguflus* Jc is need* 
lefs to add how different a meaninj^ the word npw bears, 

^9 l<vory JluteJ] — Much is proved frota this incidental mffx* 
tioA of a flute of ivory. Amengft other things it appei^f 
that in the time of this Gracchoj, both the fcience of mufia 
and the me9hamc arts muft have made no ^nconfiderajblf 
progrefs. 

•• From Jrt/fotlf,]*'i>^Gr0novhx3 informs tts, that he was m^^ 
Ver able to jEnd ihet.paflage here <}uoted i^ Arifbtle, 

Vol. I. E Chaj^. 
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Chap. Jflfl. 

Ai ivhat age, from .what ranky with what eeremcmeSp 
oaths i and titk, a Vefial virgin is admitted by tht 
Pentifex Maximus, and how Jht faffes her n&vi-^ 
eiate. ^hat^ as Labeo affirms ^ neither doth jh^ 
inherit hy law the fojfefftons of any one who £is 
intejiatey nor doth any one inherit from ber^ dying 
without a wilL 

TH E writers on the fiibjcft of taking * a Vcftal 
virgin, of whom Labco Antiftius is the moft 
/elaborate, have aflerted, that no one could be 
tisiken who was leis than fix, or more than ten 

years 

■ TakiHg,]^'Thjs word may, to an Engliih reader, at firft 
appear inelegant and improper ; but it feems eafily juftified by 
tbe explanation which follows in the latter part of the diap* 
Ur. '* The high prteflj" fays our author, *' took away the 
virgin from her parents, aa a captive is taken ixK war;'^ that 
Sb, with feeming violence , not unlike the fenfe in which Ho* 
Mtce ufes die word capio. 

•r Graecia capta ferum viiftorem ce^t.** 

The word taJtr, in Englifli, is ufed in a variety of iigni&a» 
cations,' apparently very remote from each, other. Do yott 
take me ? is ufed for Do you underfbmd me f It is dei 
by Shkkefpeare in a flill more fingular fenfe. Lear's exe* 
Cfation againft his daughter, has this flrong expttSon. 

** Strike her young bones^ 
Ye taking airs, with lameneis.'' 

Ihtve 
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year» old. Neither could (he be taken unlefs both 
her fadier and mother were alive, if fhe had any 
defeat of voice or hearing, or indeed any perfonai 
blemifh % or if fhe hcrfelf or father had been made 
free J or if under the protedtion of her grandfather, 
her &ther being alive ; if one or both of her pa-* 
rents were in adual fervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations ^ She whofe filler was in this charac- 
ter might plead exemption, as might (he whofe 
fiither was flamen \ augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

I have with fome diligence examined Middleton's Letter from 
Rome, with the expectation of finding the ilriking iimilitude 
pointed out betwixt the initiation of a Veflal virgin and the 
ceremony of taking the veil, as obferved in Roman Catholic 
COttntries. They undoubtedly, in many refpcCIs, bear a j^rong 
xefemblance. It may not be improper to add, that the Word 
nfirpms was ufed by the beft Latin writers, to fignify the 
Veftal virgins, without the addition of Veftales. It would far 
exceed the limits of a note, to point out the various particu- 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 

^ VefUl virgin, together with the horrible punifhment to which, 
in cafe of any failure of chaility, fhe was condenmed. The 
curioas reader may find, in a trad of Lipiius, an elaborate 

' difcttffion of all that this fubjed involves. Part of their employ- 
ment was to keep up a perpetual £re in the temple of Vefia ; 
and it is well known that this has been, and perhaps ftiU is, ob- 
served in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

♦ Perfonai bletniJh.]^^The fame reftrifUon, accordbgto Plu- 
tflfch, was observed in the. election of augurs. 

^ Mean occupations, "l^^This expreflion extended, without li- 
initation, to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exception, who were not amongft the higher orders of fex^- 
tors and knights. 

♦ Flamen, *c.]— There were three flamens; oine of Ju- 

E a pitci'> 
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had care of the iacred books, or one of the fcvcn- 
tcen who reguktcd the facrcd feafts, or a prieft of 
Mars. Exemption was aUb granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff % and to the daughter of 
die iacred trumpeter *. Capito Atcius has alfo ob- 
fcrved, that the daughter of a man was ineKgible 
who had no ellablifhment m Italy, and that his 
daughter mi^t be excufed who had three children. 
But as foon as a Veftal virgin is taken, condufted to 
the veftibule of Vefta, and delivered to the pon- 
tiffs, flie is from that moment removed from her fa- 
ther's authority, without any form of emancipation % 

or 



]nter« one of Mars, and one of Qairinas. Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform die .£nglifh reader* that there were fix 
Vefhd virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the facred or 
Sybilline books, feven epulos, '* who," to nfe the words of 
Gibbon, " prepared the table of the gods, conduced the 
folemn proceflion, and regulated the cereponies of the an* 
nual feftival." 

* Pontiff:] — There was a college of pontiffs or high prieibr 
which confiiled of fifteen. 

• Sacred trumpeter J] — A long chapter in Cenfbrinus de die 
Natali, informs us of the great efteem in which thefe perfon- 
ages were held! Their prefence was indifpenfable at every 
fupplication aird triumph : their importance is enforced and 
their privileges explained, by Livy ; Valerius Maximus, 1. ii, 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c. 

' Emancipation.'] — ^This was an old law term. The par- 
ticular fenfe of it, in this and every other infbnce, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romanae. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children : he 
might put them to death, or he might fell them as flaves. 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent refigned the 

authority 
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or lofs of ranks and has alfo the. right of rnak* 
ing her will. No more ancient records remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a vir- 
gin, except that the firft vir^n was taken by king 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the fupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
fhould be chofen from the people, that thefc ihould 
draw lots in the public afTembly, and that the 
fupreme pontiff might take her whofe lot it was, 
to become the fervant of Vefta. But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now feem ne- 
ceflary ; for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter * for this mi- 
niftery, if (he may be accepted without any viola* 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, the 
' fenate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
a virgin is faid to be taken, becaufe ihe is taken 

authority which the laws gave him over his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

• Lo/s of rank,] — ^This alfo was a law term, and is not ex- 
pired by Heineccius. The expreflion " caput non habere'* 
yf2is applied to flaves, foreigners, and -others, of whom it was 
not the duty of the cenfor to take notice. This office, firft 
inftituted by Servius TuUus, divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral chara6ler and condud^. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim* to 
every dilHndion, on conmiiffion of certain crimes. In the pal^ 
fage before us we are exprefsly informed, that the Veftal vir- 
gin fuffered no change with refpeft to rank from this change 
in her relative fituation. 

• Offers his iiaughter^l^^Accoriing to Suetonius, both thefc 
cuilomfi were in ufe in the time of Auguftus. 

E J by 
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by the haftd of the high pricft, from that parent 
under whdfe authority ihe is^ and led away as a 
cq5tive in war. In the firii book of Fabius Piftor, 
we have the form of words which the fupreitie pon-? 
tifF is to repeat when ht takes a virgin. It i$ 
this: 

* " I take thee, beloved, as a ^j^iieftcls (rf Veftaj^ 
to perform religious fervice, to difehargc thofe 
duties with relpeft to the whole body of die Ro^ 
man people, which the law moft wifely requires of 
a prieftefs of Vefta," Many are of opinion, that the 
term taken was applied only to a virgin 5 hot the 
flamines diales, the high jpriefts and the augurs *% 
^^re alfo feid to be taken, Lucius Syila, in his fo- 
cond book of Commentaries, writes thus — ^* Pub- 
lius Cbrnelius, who firft had the cognomen " of 
Sylla, was taken as flamen dialis." 

Marcus Cato, when he accufed Servius Galba, 
ikid of the Lufitani " : 

■® Jugurs,"] — The angurate was cfteemcd of fuch high dig- 
rdty, that, to ufe the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their confulfhips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it 
Cicero confefTed, that the aqgurate was the fupreme objed 
of his wifhes. Plin;^ was proud %o tread in the footfteps of 

^ '* Cognomen,] — ^The Romans had the nomen, the prae* 
nomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was the 
£unily nan», as Julius ; the prsaomen anfwered to our Chrif* 
tian name, as Caios J ulius ; ^e cognomen was the third nasiej, 
added from fome incidental drcumftance, Caius Julius Ca^ar* 
Marcus TuUius Cicero ; the agnomen was an honourable ad^ 
dition, as Africanus, Magnus, Juftus* Uc 
'* Zi^ff»r/.]-rLa&tania was a ^yince of Spain. . 

« Yd 
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^* Yet they fay that they wifhed to revolt. I at 
this time wifli pprfe<5bly to underftand the laws 
of the high priefthood ; but fhall I for this reafon be 
iaken as high prieft ? If I wilh perfeftly to under- 
itand the law5 of the college of augurs, will any one 
(or that reafbn take me as augur i** 

It is alio faid in thofe commentaries of X^abeo^ 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

** No Veftal virgin can be heirefi to any inteftate 
perfon of either iex. Such ef&£b are faid to be- 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
thii is done?" When taken Ihe is called amata, 
or Woved, by the high prieft ; becaufe Amata i$ 
fkid to have been the name of hier whp wa^ &^ 
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C H A F. XIIL 

bis a quejiion in fbikjopbyy whether^ when a com* 
mand is impofed^ it be more proper fcrupuloujly to 
objervf it, or fometimes to deviate from itj in bopes 
tbat tbe deviation may be advantageous to the per^ 
Jen who '.wpojes the command. Different opinions 
jupon that queftion. 

IT has been a fubjeA 6f enquiry in th.e effima- 
tion formed and judgment paffed on offices ' 
which are undertaken, called by philofophcrs in 
Greek xoOijxokTa*, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by fo doing 
the affair Ihall pfomife a more fortunate iffue, with 
reipeft to the advantage . of the pcrfon employing 
you ? The queftion is doubtful ; and difcreet peo- 
ple have determined each way.* There are not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once reflefted- upon, and determined 
by him whofe bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by no means be departed from, although 
fome unexpefted event might promife a more for- 
tunate iffue, left, if their hopes fhould be difap- 
pointed, the fault of difobedience be incurred, 

■ Offices.'] — It maybe neceflary to inform the Englifti reader, 
that the Latins, fmce the time of Cicero, ufcd the word offices 
for all moral duties. 

*Kadi}ire»rft.]— 'Thofe things which are proper. 

§ and 
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iUld a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident- 
ally the thing ftiould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked ; but an example 
fliould.feem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully refolved upon, fhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truft being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend- 
ed from the affair's being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, fhould firfl be weighed 
with the advantages expefted; 'and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expeftarion, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providential op- 
portunity of fuccefsful enterprize fhould be pafled 
by : Nor did they' think {he example of difbbe- 
dience at all to be feared, if funilar reafons could 
not be urged; but they thought that ^ particular 
regard fhould be paid to the genius and difpofitioh 
of the perfon whofe office was undertaken, left 
he fhould prove ferociods, without fenfibility, 
unimpreffive and implacable, as were Pofhimus ' 
and Manlius. If fuch maflers were to be reckon- 
ed 

^ Poftumus,'\ — The Roman hiftory, with rcfped to the men 
here alluded to, is involved in fome contradidion. Valerias 
Maxunus informs us, that in the war againft the Federati^ 
Poftumus Tubertus ordered his fon to be put to death, becaufe, 
though viftorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with- 
out his father's command. Livy relates the fame fadl of Man- 
lius Torquatus ; whilft Gellius, in the chapter before us, refers 
apparently the fame fad to both perfonages. « It was an in- 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline^" fays Mr. Gibbon^ << that 

a good 
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cd with, they were of opinion that the eomm^ 
ihould be rigoroufly fulfilled. I think that the 
pfx>poiition concerning obedience to fiich kind 
of orders will be more full and illuftradvej by 
adding the example of Publius Cra0us Mutia- 
AuSy a great and eminent chara&en This Crafiijs ^ 
is iaid by Semproniu$ Afellio ^» and by many other 
Roman hiftorians, to have pofiefled the three greats 
eft and mod obvious diftinftions of proiperity^ 
that he was very rfch, very eloquentj of the noUeft 
^rnily, the moft eminent lawyer, and chief pon- 
tiff. This perfonage having whea^onful obtain* 
ed the province of Afi^^ prepared (o befiege and 

a good ioldier flieajd 4read hb officers far more tban the ene* 
my/* Bat the ftem and rigid difcipline which it may be indiA 
penfably nepefTary to prefervS amongil foldiers in time of adluat 
fervice* hardly applies to the matter before us, if coaEdered «9 
a queition of philoipphy pr of morals. That may be prudent 
imd commendable in the execution of a pivU office, or peffbrm- 
ance of a confidend^L truft* in a Hate of fecurity and leifute^ 
which would be unpardonable in ^e tumult of military fervicCi 
where fuccefs muft depend upon promptitude of execution } 
which promptitude can only refiilt from ;ninfKe and undeviat- 
ing obedience to die orders pf ihok intruited with ccmt 
mand. 

♦ nis Cr^j.]-Tr-There were very m^ny of this name ; this 
Qr^ffus flew^himfelf to avoid idling into his enemies hands, in 
the civil fadlions of Marius and' Sylla, and mu& not be con* 
funded with Marcus Crailvls, pf whpfe enormous wealth fuck 
wonderful (lories are related, 

9 Semf ramus J/emo.]'^This peribn is again mentipned by 
(Sellius, B. II, c. xiii. He was an eminent hiftoiian, ^ad wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he was prefent. He 
is reipedfully named by Pionyfius Hal. and by Macrobiusi 
as well as by GelliiKf. 

blocjkadc 
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blockade the town of Leucas^> and wanted a ftrong 
and large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archi- 
tect of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two mafb 
which he had feen amongft them. The chief 
architect, difcovering for what purpofe the maft 
was wanted, did not fend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the fmaller, which he thought the 
mod proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craflbs fent for him to 
his prefence, afked him why he did not do as be 
was ordered ; and, difregarding what he urged in 
excuie, commanded him to be ftripped and feverc- 
Ijr flagellated.— He conceived that the audiority of 
fL commander was altogether rendered void and in-* 
fignificant, if any one fhould condudt himfelf with 
refpeft to orc^rs received, not with obfequious fide-. 
Jity, but from his own unfolicited opinion. 

^ Liucas.]'-^Of this place frequent mention is made in the 
^aflic writers. It was a promontory in the ^gean, once an 
ffland* but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
fxcumulating fand and earth, gradually united them. It is 
jfgw ||4med §t. Maure« and belongs to the Turks. * 
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Chap. XIV. 

^e vsords md oBions of Caius Fatn-jcitiSj a man 
rf great fame and high deJertSy though of a low 
origin andfmaU eftate^ 'uohen the Samiites offered 
to bribe him as afoor man. 

JULIUS HYGINUS', in his fixth book of 
the Lives and Adions of Illuftrious Men, 
fays, that ambafiadors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius % the general of the Romans, and 
Juving recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reftored, he had done with much 

generofity 

• Julius f^'^i^^f.]— This man wrote various works ; but cri- 
tics difpute about his proper name. He is called Heginus^ 
Higenusy and Heginius. He is faid to have written commen- 
taries on the adions of famous men, a trad on a fubjed fome- 
what fimilar, quoted hy Gellius, B. X. c. x\\\i, as alfb an- 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Ser\'ius. We have 
now extant of his a book of agronomy, as underilood by the 
ancients, and a fecond on mythological fables. 

* Caius Fabricius,'] — Honourable mention is made of this 
perfonage and this fad, by ancient and modern writers. Vir- 
gil, in his fixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 

preffion of 

" Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium." 

Horace alludes to him when he fays, 

•* Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 

Splendet in mejifa tenui falinum, 

. Ncc leves fomnos timor aut cupido, 

Sordidus aufert." 

Claudian 
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generofity and kindnefs for the Samnites, they of- 
fered him a large fum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own ufe. The 
Samnites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obferving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refped to the fpiendour of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his grcatnefs ' and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius moved his hands from his ears to his 
eyes ^, thence to his noftrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anfwer- 
cd the ambafladors, that whilft he could rcftrain 
and command all thofe members he had touched, 
he pould want nothing ; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no ufe, from thofe 
who he well knew wanted it. 

Claudian alfo fays, 

" Pauper erat Curius cum regcs vihceret amus. 
Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fpemeret aurom." 
The poets alfo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deferves. Thomfon calls him 

« Fabricius, fcomdr of all-conquering gold," 
To multiply examples were unneceflary. 

' Suitable to his greatne/s, ]'^The charaftcr and conduft of 
our own Andrew Marvel feems, in circumftances not very un- 
like, to have been influenced by a fpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treaforer was fent by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel's peifon, and refpefled his manly qualities, to ofier 
him any ojSice he might like, or any gratuity he might want. 
Marvel's firm refufal of all favours difconcerted the coortier ; 
but as foon as he was departed. Marvel's neceffities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

♦ From his eyes to his /iir/.]— The reSider will hardly require 
to be informed, that this adion of Fabricius alluded to his hav« 
ing an entire command of hb five fenies. 

C HAP. 
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Chap. XV. 

jHcw Jroublefome a vice is a futile and idle loquacity f 
and bow often it has been juflfy cenfured by great 
and learned men. 

THOSE light, trifling, and impertinent talk- 
ers, who, without having any folid matter, 
pour out volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
reprefented, as having, what they /ay, produced in 
the mouth ' not in the breaft : the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unreftrained and wanton, but 
ffoved and as it were governed by fprings fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. ''* But of fome it muft be 
obferved, that they fcatter about their words without 
any kind of judgment *, and with foch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the aft. of fpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, defcribes Ulyfles^ a man of wifdom 
and eloquence, as fpeaking, not from his - mouth 

• In them(mth.'\ — This is in fad a Greek proverb, the li- 
teral purport of which is, words from the mouth, and was ap* 
plied to fuch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

• Any kind ^y«djf «#«/.]— Philippus Carolus, in hia Animad- 
veriions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here defcribc^ 
refemble thofe faid to be bom in certain iilands, where the 
inhabitants have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympia, 
famous for its echo, where »iy noife was feven times repeated. 
**" Loquacity," fays he, " if once touched^ will repeat every thing 
an infinite number of times.'* 

»^ A but 
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but his hrea&i confidering the i6t of fpcaking to m* 
volve not only the foimd and modulation of the 
voice, but alfo the foundnefs of fentiments in- 
wardly conceived. He ingenioufly reo>arked, that 
the teeth prefented themfclves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue ^ that the tenierity of 
%eech IJiould not only be reftrained by the gnaixl 
tod vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it wcm 
by certjiin centinels placed m the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluckd to above^ arc thefe : 

** But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his breaft." 

Again, 

«* What word, my fon, has efcaped through the 
wall of your teeth ?'* 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
exprefTes his real and fevere diflifce of feoKfh and 
empty talking '. " Whilft this is evident," fays he> 
«* diat neither his filence is to be commended, who, 
knowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
POT his igiorance, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words; yet if one of thefe muftlje pre- 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowledge without 
doquence, than foolifh loquacity/* We find alio 
thefe words in his firft book of an orator—*^ Fo9f^ 
what is fo extravagant as the Vain iqpnd of words, 

> Emftj tuUing.]'^hai^eCpezrt well defoibes a man who 
fiqrs rnach^ but little to the purpofe^ as one who fiiys an itt£^ 
ai|e deal of nothing.^— See Merchant of Venice. 

however 
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however excellent* or elegant, without any guid- 
ance of fentiment or knowledge ?" 

But of all others Marcus Cato*is one of the fe- 
vcreft cenfurers of this fault j for in his oration which 
is entituled, Si fc Ca^lius Trib, Pleb, appellaflct — 
y^^ Whoever," fays he, ** is feized with the difeafe of 
talking is never filent, as one in a lethargy .is never 
tired of drinking and fleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to bq aflem- 
bled, fo fond is he of Q)eaking, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not attend to him ; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when fick en- 
trufts himfclf to his care," 

The fame Cato, in this fame oration, reproach- 
ing this Caelius, a tribune, not only with his gar- 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent— " You 
may bribe him," fays he, *^ with a cruft of bread \ 
cither to be filent or to fpeak." 

Homer alfo, widi great point, diftinguilhes 
Therfites as one who, of all others, was an ** im- 
moderate fpeaker withopt any judgment." In an- 
other place h« fays, * ■ that his torrent of vulgar 

♦ Crufi of bread."] — Similar to this is the expreffion in the 
book of Proverbs, viii. 21. 

** To have refpedl of perfons is not good : for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranfgrefs." 

See alfo Ezekiel, xiii. 19. 

** And will ye pollute me among my people for handfols of 
barjey, and for pieces of bread?" 

Eraiinus obferves, *^ that the phrafe probably originates from 
^ drcumibmce of holding oat a piece of. bread to a dog9 when 
we want to foothe himto our porpofe/' 

word) 
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Wofds * ttfcitibted the tinceafing noife of jackdaws* 
What dfc can he mean by tcfAtrfOivng sxoXuot? 

There is alfo a verfe of Eupolis ^ remarkably 
^Inted againft this fort of rrien—" the greateftr 
talker^ but the feebleft fpeaker ,' which our Sal- 
hifl: defiring to imitate, renders, « tlaikative rathet 
than eloquent/* 

For which reafcm Hefiod> the moft fage of pc?ets> 
lays, ^ the tongue is not to be pvoftituted, b^t 
hoarded tip as a treallire ; and that it had moft tffc& 
When pradiiced, if temperate, modeft, and cau^ 
tious," 

Thiscxpreflion of Epicharmus % b alfopertkieitt > 

* Torrent of ^vigmr 'unrdsJ]'^Vcfpe^ from Homer/ &ii# dc^ 
fcrfljcs TJicrfitcs : . 

«' Therfiter only damour'd in the thjt>ng. 
Loquacious^ lottd> and turbulent of tongue ; 
Aw'd by no fhame, by no refped controulM* 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold. 
With witty malice ftudious to defame. 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim^*^ 

* £iy/0//V]— was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek co« 
medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably men- 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank hkn with 
Ariltophanes and Cratinus^ He was a native of Athens. Somoi 
fay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a fktire againfl* 
him ; and others, that he died in a fea*fight with the Lacedae- 
monians, His fragments are to be ^nd fcattered up and 
down in various ancient authors, and have been oolledod by 
Grotius. - 

^j5//Vi&4r»rKx.]— Reprefentfdxby fojhe as a native of Sywicufe, 
.by others of Cos. It is generally believed, that under th% 
aui^ices of Hier^' ^ fir$ introdoeed eomtdy at Synidife. He 

Vql. V ^ "^^ 
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-i^Not qualified to (peak, but unable to be filcnt*** 

From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 

*' Whp being unable to Ipeak, could not hold his 
tongue.*' * 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe verfes 
of Euripides' : 

^' The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, muft be calamity," — were not only to be ap- 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unlaw- 
ful, but might more particularly be faid of men 
prating fooliftily and immoderately; whofe tongue 
was fo lavilh and unbridled, as conftantly to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks ftigmatize by the 
moft happy expreffion of x«TayA«(rflro* 9, i have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuftrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus "^ a fhort time before his death, altered the 

wrote poetry, philofophy, and medicine ; and to his works Plato 
and Ariftotle amongft the Greeks, and Plautus amongft the 
Latins, were coniiderably indebted. His Comic Fragments are 
Gotlefted by Grotius. 

• 7%e/e *ver/ef of Euripides'\'^'3LX^ thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull : 

** To certain mifery the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy's lawlcfs rage, at length muft lead.** 

• KaT«yXvtf-^oj.]— Linguaces, praters. 

*® Valerius Pro^.]— This eminent granmiarian was a nar 
dve of Phcniicia, and flourifhed at Rome in the time of Nera 
He is pr^fed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. xviii. Such fragments as we have 
of hii works are to be fbuod in the coUe^on of Pulchrius. 

phra£e 
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J)tiirale of Salluft, ** enough of eloquence, but little 
VrKdotn" to ^^ enough of talking, but little wif^ 
dom i'* affirming, that Salluft fo left it, for the word 
loquetitia was moft luitable to Salluft, who was 
fbftd of new words, whilft eloquentia did not pro^ 
perly exprefs folly. But this fort of loquacity and 
immenfe crowd of words, with a vaft but empty 
pomp, the moft facetious poet Ariftophanes has 
exprefled, with great ftrength 01 expreffion, in thefe 
verfes »* : 

** A man impudent himfelf^ and making others 
fo > having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conftantly open, an immoderate babbler, and fwel- 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws." 

Nor have our anceftors with left force marked 
this fort of men by the terms projeftos, locutu-^ 
leios, blaterones, and lingulacasi 

•* In the/e verjes.] — This is part of a fcene in the Frogs of 
AnHophdneSy where Eiiri^ides and ^fchylus contend for fu- 
periority in the prefence of Bacchus. Thefe exprefiions arc 
ufed by Euripides as defcriptive of the genius and chara&er of 
his antagonifl's pcrfcirmahceSf 
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Chap^ XVI- 

fhat ^uaMgariuSy in the third book rf bis Anmd^ 
itfes the pbrafe '^ ASBe botmnum oeeiditury* mt by 
mf Ucence or poetical figurey but by jujt ride and 
froper attefOum to ^ammatical propriety. 

OUADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
Antiak^ wrote thus : — ** Ibi oeciditur mille ho- 
minum."-p-JIe fays oeciditur, and not occ^untur. 

LuciKus^ ia Bke manner^ in his third book of 
Sadresy 

•'Ad portam mille, a porta eft lex inde SalerniMn.** 
He writes miile efty and not mlUe funt* 

Varro % in his eighteenth book of Human AfFairs, 
has, 

** Ad Romuli initium plus mille et centum an- 
norum eft/' 

With refpeft to the fubjeft matter of this chapter^ it is the. 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we arc- 
here fent to fchool ; the form of expreffion which is here dif- 
cufTed being neither unufual nor of intricate explanation. Simi- 
lar paifages might eaiily be colle6led. The fifth chapter of 
llacrobius, Satur. B. I. is on the fame fubj^ft, and feems bor- 
rowed altogether from Gellius. « 

* f^^rr<?.]— Of whomit was remarked, that he read fomuch 
it was forprifing he had ever leifure to write; and wrote fo 
much, that it was wonderful he could ever read. The £ng- 
lifli of the quotation here introduced is—" to the beginning of 
the reign of Romulus, it ia more than one thonfand one hun- 
dred years ;'* which expreffion, as rendered in the tranflation, 
entirely correfpoftds with the Im\i\ phrafe, 

9 Gato^ 
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Cato, in his firfl: book 6f Ofigkii : 

*^ Inde eft ferme millc paffuum.** 
M. Cicero*, in his fixth oration againft AAtonfi 

^ It^ht Jtou^ Medius in L. Antdmi Clifenttk 
^ft ? Quis unquam in illo Jano inVehtus.cft> <|ih Im 
Antonio miUe nuntmuiti feiret expcnfiJtti." 

In thefc, and i number of other paflages, milte 
is ufed as the Angular number ; nor is diis, as fom* 
luppofe, the efFeft of ancient ufage, or from regard 
to any particular neatnefi of expreffiori : but* th6 
Itafon cf the thin^ feems to itquirc it j for milk il 
not ufed for what the Greeks cdl x^^^^h but fbf 
flicir x»^'a^ 5 ^nd as wc find one x^Xia^ *id tWd 
X^xixliiy fo unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
and regular ekpreifion ; for which reafori the feDdW-* 
, sng phrafe is uftd properly and with elcg«ce : 

*f Mille denarium in area eft et millc equitum ixi 
cxercitu eft/' 

But Lucilius, befidcs what I have above cited, 
makes this more decifive in another place. In his 
^eenth book, we find 

^' Hunc milli pafliim qui viccrit atque duobus 
Campanus- fonipes (ubcuflus nuUus fcquetur 
Majore ipatio ac diverfus videbitur ire," 

* C/V^r».]— •* What then, is Janas Medius under the protec- 
tion of Antony ? was ever a perfon found in that place who con- 
feiled that he owed Antony a thoufand federces?" 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome* According to Vi£bor, 
there were in the Roman ibrum two ilatues of Janus. The fpace 
Betwixt the two was denominated Janus Medius, and w^ fre- 
quented by ufurers. Commentators are» liowever, divided 
»hout the precife meaning of the term Janus "Medius ; for mention 
U nvadc in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid fpeafes of more. 

Fa So 
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So again, in the ninth book^ 
" Tti nniili nummum potesuno quaerere centum." 
He ufed milli paflum for mille pa(nbus> and uno 
milli nummum for unis mille nummis. He fhews 
clearly that mille is a noun, and may be ufed in 
the fmgular number ; that its plural is millia, and 
that it has an ablative cafe. Nor docs it require 
the other cafes, fince there arc very many nouns 
which have only one cafe, and fome which are declin- 
ed in none ; for which reafon there is no doubp but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for MilOj^ wrot<j 
thus : — " Ante fandum Clodii quo in fundo.prppter 
infanes illas fubftruftiones facjle mille hominum ver- 
labatur valentiumi" not verfahantur, though this 
lyord j& found in lefs accurate cppies, the e^^pref.- 
fions of inille hominum and mille homines having 
pothing to dp with each other. 
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Chap. XVII. 

I 

Xi^e great patience with which Socrates fupp^ted the 
, uncontroulaik dijpojition of his wife. What Mar^ 

€us Varro fays in one of his fatires on the duties (f 

an hufband. 

XANTHIPPE', the wife of Socrates the 
philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarrelfomes and that fhe would, night and 
day, give unreftrained vent to her paffions and 
female impertinences. Alcibiades*, aftoniftied at 
her inteipperance towards her Jiulband, afked So-» 
crates what was the reafon he. did not turn fo mo- 
rofe a woman out of doors. "7 Becaufe," replies 
Socrates, ** by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifed to bear with greater 
cafe the petulance aqd rudenefs of others abroad." 
Agreeably to this fentiment, Varro ajfo, in 

" XantJhippe.]'^This lady has always been confiderfid, if not 
the foundrefs, at leaft the head of her fedl; and parallels have 
been drawn in all fucceeding times betwixt her and all females 
who diftinguilhed themfelves by the difplay of iimtlar qualir 
ties. I hav9 little* inclination to recite the nnmberlefs ^ec- 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
fex, and partly becaufe they have been fo often retailed as to 
become trite and uninterefting. 

* jilcibiades^ — was the pupil pf Socrates. His life is in 
piogenes Laertius^ pf which the more particular incidents are 
generally known, 

F 4 his 
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bis Sadra Meni{^)ea % wbich he wrote con« 
cenuDg the duty of a bcdband^ obferves, ^ diat 
die erron of a wife aPre either to be removed or 
endured. He whp cfpr^gna:^ ^lem makes his wife 
better ; he who endures them improves himielf" 
Thefe words of Varro, ^ uUarc a firre^ arc of 
fiieetious import; but tillere leans to be ufed with 
die meaning <^ cmrigerci for it is evident that 
Varro though that the errors of a wife> if they 
really could not be correded, Qught to be endured, 
'ivhich a man may do without di%race, for ther^ is 
an important difference betwixt errory and vices. 

idatiiig tp Romaa Citire in C^faabon's admirable book. Tq 
enter into an elaborate difcnfiioQ of this fubjed here woal4 
be incpnMenf with the objedl of an £ngli(h tranflation. 
The praife of Varro b recited by QaintiHaw and othersi^ 
bnt his rank as a faurill is not afcertaincd even by Caiaobon { 
aor is it more evident whp Menipp^ was, or when or what 
he wrote. - There .were two of tl^is name ; one a comic poet^ 
one a cynic philofopher. It is thjs latter whom Varro pro- 
fefled to imitate, and whofe name was given to him and hi| 
fatires.^ Sec again Gcllius^ lib. II. c^xviii. Aboat this Menippus 
authors are by no means decifive. He is mentipned with rcr 
{pe€t by Strabo, and with contempt by Laertitis. Some of hi« 
peculiarities are recorded by Suidas ; bat it does not appear 
that Viirro gave this appellation to his fatires from any pro* 
dadlion of the fame kind by Menippos ; but rather from the 
qualities of his mkid, andfingularity of bis condud. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

M* Varroj in his fourteenth book upon the meaning (f 
words y cen/ures his mafter^ Lucius JEUus^ for having 
made fome cbfervattms upon the etymology cf words 
which are not ti'ue. The fame Vfmrg^ in the fame 
hooky that the etymolgy of the word ^Jiar** isfalfely 
given. 

MV ARRO, in his fourteenth book of Divine 
^ Things^ makes it appear^ that L. ^lius^ 
^t that time the moil learned man in Rome^ wai 
[n an error, becaufe he refolved a Greek word» 
which had anciently been tranllated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the firft time, made Latin, into 
two Latin words, by a kind of felfe etymology. 
The following arc Varro*s expreffions on the 
fubjeft. 

" In which refpefl: Lf SXiuSy our countryman, 
and the mod learned man in our recoUeftion, fome- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an- 
cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin ; 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepusy be- 
Caufe it is levipes^ but becaufe it is an old Greek 
word : for many of thefe old words are unknown, 
as we now ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed Exxnvx 
was once Graecus; what is now called ^fcaj was 
puteus, and lepus Tsp^ym^. In which relpeft I not 
pnly do not cenfyre iElius, but I commend his 

induftry. 
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induftry. Fortune attends fuccefs, praife on cxi, 
perience." 

This is what Varro, in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition, as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutenefs, as to ^lius 
himfelf with particular mildnefs. But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obfcrves, that a thief was 
jiamed^r, becaufe the Romans called hhck furvus, 
and thieves more eafily fteal in the night, which is 
black. Does not Varro feem to be juft as much mif- 
taken about fur, as ^lius about lepus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks xAfwruf , was more anciendy 
by the fame people named ^«f . Thus by a fimi^ 
|?u"ity of letters, what is in Greek ^wj, is in Latin 
fur* But whether this thing at that time efcaped 
the recolleftion of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and confiftently to be 
derived from furvusy which is black, is what, re^ 
fpefting a man of fuch exquifite learning, I would 
not decide. 

On this chapter I have only tp remark, that there can he no 
doubt but that the old Latin was generally borrowed from the 
yfiolic dialed of the Greek. 
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Chap* XIX. 

Story of the Sibylline books, and king Tarquinlns 

Superbus. 

IN the ancient annals this ftory is related of the 
Sibylline books *. — An old woman, who was 
^n utter ftranger, went to Tarquin the Proud, 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
ihe faid were divine oracies. She ofFered to fell 
tjieni. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo* 
man aflced an immcnfe and extravagant fum. The 
Jyng, fuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at hen She kindled a fire and burned three 
of the nine books, and then afked the king if he 

■ The Sibylline books. "] — The Sibyls, and the, oracles called 
Sibylline, prefent an almoft inexhauflible fubjedl for critical and 
learned inveitigation. My objedl is the general information of 
^he lefs-informed Englilh reader. The Sibyls were women, 
prefumed to have the power of predidling future events. Of 
^efe there were many, but the precife number is difputed. Their 
prigin is derived from Periia, but their talent of prophefying 
was fi^ppofed to be derived from the influence of the conftel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes coUeded- 
^nd publilhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
univerfally allowed %o be fpurious; but it is evident that the 
p.omans in particular revered their predi(5lions as facred, and on 
all important occ^ons confulted them. Ten, or as Gellius and 
ibme others affirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
fuperintend and examine them. The moil celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythraean, the Delphic, and Cumaean, and 
the books above pientioned were preferved till the times of the 
civil ifars betwixt Sylla and Marius. 

was 
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was willing to buy the remaining fix at the fame 
price ? On this Tarquin derided her ftill more ; and 
told her, that doubtlels ftie was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more booksj and 
at the fame time mildly, alked him if he would 
purchafe the three that were left at the fame price ? 
Tarquin then aflumed a more ferious a(pe6l:, and 
began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fiftency and firmnefs was not to be difregarded : hd 
purchafed the laft three books at the fame priicc 
that was demanded for the whole j but this woman 
living left Tarquin's prefcnce was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called die Sibylline books, 
and depofited in a facrcd place. When the iramor- 
td gods are publicly to be confulted^ riie fifteen gtf 
to diefe as to an oracle. 
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Chap. XX. 

Q'eek geometrical terms cmtrafied with the 

Latin ones. 

OF the figures which geometricians call fchc- 
mcta, there are two kinds, plane and folid* 
Thefc they themfelves call plane and Iblid \ The 
plane is confined by lines in two direftions, maricing 
the length and breadth, as triangles and fquares, 
having an area without height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
breadths but alio height. Such are thofe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per- 
fcft fquares which they call cubes, and we quadran-- 
talia* A cube is a figure which prefents a fquare 
on every fide i fuch, fays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufed in play, and which, from their figure, 
are alfo called cubes. In numbers alio, it is call- 
ed a cube, when every part of the fame number 
may be eqxjally divided into itfelf;. as for ex* 
ample, when three multiplied into itfelf becomes nine, 
and that is again multiplied by three. Pythagoras 

* Plane tfiw/y&//V.]— The two Greek words thUs interpreted 
are* fvisri^v and on^eov. 

* /^rtfwVi.]— This figure derives its name fit>m its refem* 
blance to a volume of fire, which terminates in a cone. Others 
afErm it is an .Egyptian word. It is certainly the moft durable 
of aU figures ; and it is probable that all fuch figures were 
named from the celebrated pyramids ofMgyT^ 

remarked 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it rc^ 
prefents the lunar orbit, bccaufe the moon per- 
forms its revolution in twenty-feven days % which 
number is in efFedl a perfeft cube- What we call 
line, is the fame with the y^afAfjLfi of the Greeks, 
which M. Varro thus defines t '^ A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height.'* Euclid, ftill 
more concifely, leaving out height : " A line is length 
without breadth/' which cannot be exprefled in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabile. 

» Twenty^/even i%/.]— This is the periodic month, defcrib- 
ed by the moon proceeding from one point in the zodiac, and 
returning to it again. 
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Chap. XXI/ 

yuUus Higinus very poftthely affirms^ that be has read, 
in Virgirs own copy of bis worky 

" Et ora 
^riftia tentantum Jenju torquebit amaror ;" 
not as we commonly read it^ ^^Jenju torquebit amaro^* 

MOST people read thefe vcrfes, in the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, thus, 

" At fapor " indicium faciet manifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaro/* 

But Higinus % who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ftrc- 
nuoufly afferts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that . in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family, he found 

" Et ora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror." 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, 
but by other learned men. Since it feems abfurd 

■ AtfapoTt &c.] — ^Thefe lines are thus rendered by Martyn : 

" Then the tafte will plainly difcover itfelf, and the bitternefs 
will diflort the countenances of thofe who tafte it." 

Martyn alfo obferves, that it is read amaro, and not amaror, 
in the Kings, the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundclian 
manufcripts. 

* Higi?tus.'\ — This name is ufually fpelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Auguftus, the friend of Ovid and of Afinius. 
He wrote on various fubjedis ; but none of his works are 
come down to us, but a book of fables. He is refpedtfully 
mentioned by many ancient write fs, 

to 
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to fay, " fapor fenfu amaro torquet ;" fince, as they 
zSirmy/apor is the fame 2& Jenfus\ which would 
therefore be the lame as to hyjetifus " fenfii amaro 
torquet/* But when Favormus had fecn the ob- 
fenration of Higinus, and was dilguftcd with the 
harfhnels and the 'novelty of the terms *^ fenfu tor- 
quebit amaro" — " By the ftone of Jupiter'," he ex- 
claimed^ which is eftcemed the moft folemn kind 
of adjuration, " I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right j for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfelf without authority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not diidain the example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit." 

Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius : 

*' Dihitaque contra 
Quum tuimur mifceri abfinthia, tangit amaror." 

:it may be obferved, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius; not words only, but even whole verfcs, 
and various paflages. 

' The ftone of Jttpiter.'\ — They who fwore by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to Fedus, held a flint ftone in their hand, with fome 
fnch form of adjuration as this: If I fwear falfely, may Jupiter 
caft me away from my city, as I do this ftone. 

I have obferved, in my notes to Herodotus, that the fymbols 
ufed by the ancients, of their refpedlive deities, were ftones of 
difierent ftiapes : a round ftone reprcfented the fun, &c. 

See Apuleius de deo Socratis : 
" Quid igitur ? jurabo per Jovem lapidem Romano vetollifli- 
mo lita." 

See alfo Cicero's Familiar Epiftles, B. VIF. L xii. 

^ Qnomodo autem tibi placeblt Jovem lapidem jurare cum- 
fcias Jovem ncmini irat«m efllL" 

Cha,p. 
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Chap. XXII. 

iVheth^ a pleader ^ defending a caufey can fay^ with 
p-oper regard to Latinityy ^^ Juperejfe fe «," wi/^ re^ 
Jpe£i to the perjon he defends. The proper meaning of 
^^ Juperejfe'' 

. . . w 

THERE hasi not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a falfe and foreign ufage of a 
word thus applied, *^ hie illi fupereft," when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe. Nor is this the language of 
the ftreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have Ipoken more 
corredtly, have for the moft part ukd/upereffe, with 
the meaning of to overflow or fuperabound, or 
exceed above what is . neceflary. Therefore M. 
Varro, in his Satire, which is infcribed *^ Nefcis quid 
vefper ferus vehat *," uks fuperfuije to fignify being 
immoderate or exceflive. His words are thcfe : 
" In convivio legi * nee omnia debent, et ea po- 

tiflimum 

This is one of the chapters* omitted in the French tranflation 
of Gellius ; and as it turns altogether on the fubtlety and ele- 
gant propriety of a Latin expreffion, it can contain nothing of 
moment to Englifh readers. I have, however, thought it my 
duty to omit nothing. 

' Nefcis i &c.] — « You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it." 

* In con'vii>to Zpg-/.]— " Nor ought every thing to be read at 
an entertainment, but thofe particularly whioh combine what 

Vol. I. G is 
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tiffimum quae fimul funt |3iM^fXu, et ddeftent porius f 
ut id quoque videatur non defuilTe magis quam fu- 
pcrfuiffe." 

I remember once being prefent in court when ar 
prsBtor prefided, who was a man of feaming. An 
advocate ' of fome reputation pleaded in fuch a 
ftile, that he wandered from his fubjeft, and by no 
means illuftrated the caufe in queftion. The prae- 
tor on this told the perfon whofe caufe it was, that 
fie had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was ipeak* 
ing, ** Ego illi fuperfom/* . True, replied the prae- 
tor, facetioufly, '*Tu plane fuperes,-non ades ♦/* 

But 

Is ufeful with w4iat is agreeabfe, that the reading Aay fecm not 
to want any thing, rather than to be exceffive." 

Reading conftituted part of the amafenient at a feaft amongil 
the ancients ; and the meaning of Varro evidently is, that whac 
is read ihoold be fo Telexed as ' to entertain without being te* 
dious or troublefome. 

* Jd<zMfcate.] — According to Ae Jns Patronatus eftabliihed 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to a^rt and 
vindicate the claims of dieir plebeian clients. From whence^ 

' in fucceeding times, came the name and cuftom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the courts of juftice. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguifhing their a^vity and abilities. There was a kind of 
folemn introdu6Hon to this office, and it fhould feem that thi? 
introdudion was from fome perfon of confukr r«nk. In the 
fentence which follows, /uferfim feems to be iifed in the fenfe 
'ofi '« I prefide over or fuperintend." 

♦ Tu plane fupercs, non a^es,] — " Yott- evidently are above, not* 
prefent." This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pml. 
M/um is to be prefent, fuperfum to be over or above. To 
make it moft familiar to Engliih readers, it may be rendered' 
thus : «« Yes, Sir^" fays the advocate, « I sua- over his caufe.** 

«*Oirer 
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But M. Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
i-cducing ci^il law to an art, has thefe words : 

" Nee vero fcicntia juris majwibius fuis Q^^llus 
Tubero defuit : do6trina etiam fuperfuit.'' 

In which p^L&gc fuperfuU ftems to have the fenfe 
of fupra fuii and pr^ejiitit i and he Excelled his 
4nceftors in abundant learrfing, which was even 
too great j For Tubero Was remarkably fkilled 
in the Stoic difcipline aind in logic; Ih his fecond 
book de Republica diis particular ^ord/ as lifed 
by Cicero, deferves notice. The paffage is this : 

" Non gravarer V Lasli; nifi tt h'os teHe piitarem, 
et ipfe cuperfem t6 quoque aliquam p^ffem hujus 
ftoftri fermonis attingerdj prasfertim quuin heri 
ipfe di^^eris, tt nobis etiam Juperfuturum. V«runi 
li id quidem fieri nonf poteft; ne defis omnes te 
i^ogamus/' 

Jidius Paulus% one of the moft learited meri 
in my renfienftbrance, was accuftomed to, fay, with 
equal acutenefs and truth, that fupereffe is ufed 
tyith mbfe thail one meaning in Latin as well as 
in Greek r* that the Greeks ufed ref«ni^«i rn two 

'* Over it," rewrns the praetor, " but not in it ;" meanihg^ 
that by wandering from the fubjedl,' you negled your client's 
interelt. 

5 Non grdiiaren &c.]— ^« I fkoiild not be donGerned, L'se- 
iius, if I did not think that thefe were deftTous, as I myfelf 
*lfo am, to have you take fome pai-t in this converfation ; par- 
ticularly as you ycfterday faid, that you would give us even more 
than' enough of your company. If this may not be, I entreat 
you pot altogether to defert us." 

* JuUds Pau Jus. ]'^Who is here intended, is* by no mean? 
certain ) he is in other paffages of Gellius called a poet. 

G 2 fenfes^ 
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fcnfes, as that which was fuperfluous and nnnc- 
ceflary, or as that which was fuperabundant, over- 
flowing, and excefTive. Thus alfb our anceftors 
fometimes ufed Jupereffe^ for what was fuperfluous, 
more than was wanting, or neceflary, as in Varro 
above quoted ;' and fometimes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the reft in copioufiiefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requr- 
fite. He therefore, who lays, that he Jnpereft to 
him whom he defends, fpeaks with neither of thefe 
meanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
reftnefs. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgil's 
name, who in the Georgics wrote thus ; 

*' Primus ego in Patriam mecum mode vita 
fuperfit ^" 

For Virgil here feems to have ufed this word not quite 
correftly, with the fignification of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, from the fame author, is 
more to the purpofe. 

" Florentifque ' fecant herbas, fluviofque mi- 
niftrant, 
Farraque, ne blando nequeant fuperelTe la- 
bori r 

where /uperejfe fignifies not to be injured by la- 
bour. But it was a queftion with me, whether the 

7 Primus, &c.] — " I firft of all returning to my country, if 
Ufe does but remain." 

• F/orgnti/que, Sec.]'^'^ And cat tender grafs^ and give him 
water and corn, led he fhould be defident in his pleafmg labour**' 
The above pafTages will be fuiHcient> k is- prefomed, without 
eiaeripg further into this fubjedt. 

X ancients 
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ancients ukA fuferejfe in the fenfe of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifhtnent of a thing. For Sal- 
luft, with that meaning, ufes notfuperejfe^ hvxfupe^ 
rare. His expreffion, in his Jugurtha, is this : 

^* Is plerumque feorfum a rege exercitum duftare, 
<Ct omnis res exfequi folitus erat, quae Jugurthae 
feffo aut majoribus aftrifto fuperaverant." 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius, 
we find this verfe : . 

^^ Inde fibi memorat unum fuferejfe laborem ;" 

that is, remained and was left ; which requires a di- 
vided pronunciation, as if not one but two diftinft 
parts of Ipeech ; but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, does not fay, of a thing left, 7«- 
fereffiy but reftare. Moreover, we ^vAjupereJJe ufed 
(or Juperftitem effe. It is fo ufed in the book of epiftles 
of Cicero to L. Plancus, and in a letter from Afi- 
nius PoUio to Cicero, in thefe terms : — ** Nam 
neque deeffe reipublicas volo, neque fuperefle." 
By which he means, that if the republic fhould 
expire and perilh, he would not wifli to live. But 
jn the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
feft in the following verfes, which are the firft of 
fhat comedy. 

^^ Sicut tuum vis unicum gratum tuse 
SuperefTe vitae fofpitem et fuperftitem.*' 

Therefore, there is i]ot only the impropriety of the 
word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inaulpi-^ 
cioufnefs if any fenior advocate fhall fay to a young 
pian JeJupereJ^, 

G 3 Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

fFbo was Papirius Pr^extafus ; the reajcn of his hecof-'^ 
ing that Jurname -, with the; pleafemt fimfy of the 
fame Papirius* 

TH E ftory of Papirius ' Prsetcxtatijs has been 
told and written by M. Cato, in the oration 
which he made to the Ibldiers againft Galba% widi 
equal beauty, peripicuity, and neatnels of eicpreffion. 
I would have inferted the whole of Cato's fpecch 
in my comn^entary, if, when I ^idtated what fol- 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If yoq 
will be fatisfied with the feft itfclf, without the 
ornamenp and graces of his expreilioii, I believe it 
was nearly as follows : — 

It was formerly ufual for the fenators of Rome 
to enter the fenate-hpufe accompanied by their 
fons who had taken the praetexta K When fohie- 

thing 

' Papirius,] —This was the family name^ which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. 

^ Galha.] — This was Scrgius Galba. He had given h^g 
word to the Lufitanians that their lives (hould be fpared, but 
he afterwards put them to the fword. Libo* when tribune, pro* 
pofed a law to punifh him, in which meafure he was ftrenuoufly 
fuppoited by Cato. 

* The pratexta^l^-^Vro^vlY fpeaking, the toga pretexts. Tiiis 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain wkcn it 
was aiTumed; but it was worn till the age of feventcen, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly gown. This pr«- 

texta 
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thing of lupcrior importance was difcuffed in the fe* 
jnate, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
day following, it was refolved that no one fhould di- 
Tulge the fubjeft of their debates till it fhould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his father to the fe- 
nate-houfe, enquired of her fon what the' lenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had 
been enjoined filence, and was not at liberty to fay. 
The woman became more anxious to know ; the 
fecretnefs of the thing, and the filence of the youth, 
did but inflame her airiofity- She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneftnefs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his mother, determin- 

texta denoted the age» and alTo tKe quality of the wearer. See 
Hoxace^ Epod. v. 

'* Par hoc inane pucpur^p decus prccor.'* 

Thore was a kind of pnetext^ ufed alfo by the young womeii 
pf Rome. An old commentator, writing, on this anecdote oh- 
krves, th^t he cannot decide which is more fuprifing, the dif- 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. The fol- 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximiis : 

** Augttftus entrufted his friend Fulvius with a fecret of'fome 
moment. He told it his wife ; ihe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her hufband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to falute Augullus, ufmg die 
cuftomary term of, " HailCaefar !"— '* Farewell, Fulvius," re* 
tun-.ed the emperor, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife — " Caefar," faid he, 
" knows I revealed his fecret to you, and has fentenced me to 
die." — *' And you dcferve it," fhe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a fecret : but however I 
will go before you.'* Having faid this, Ihe ftabbcd herfclf in 
his prefence. 

G 4 cd 
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yiedi on an humorous and pleafant fallacy : he (aid, 
it was difcufled in the fcnate, which would be moft 
beneficial to the ftate^ for one man to have two 
wives, or for one woman to have two hufbands. 
As fbon as Ihe heard this, Ihe was much agitated, 
and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went * 
to tell the other matrons what fhc had learned, 
The next day a troop of matrons went to the fe- 
nate-houfe \ and with tears and entreaties implored 
that one woman might be fuffered to have two 
hulbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 
The fenators, on entering the houfe, were aftonifhed, 
and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their petition, could mean. The 
young Papirius, advancing to the midft of the 
lenate, explained the prefEng importunity of hi^ 
mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 
fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, made a decree, that from that time no 
youth ihould be fuffered to enter the fenate widi 
his father^ this Papirius alone excepted. He was 
afterwards honourably diflinguifhed by the cogno- 
men of Praetextatus, on account of his difcretion, 
both with refpeft to fpeaking and holding his 
tongue, at fuch an age. 
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Chap. XXIV. 

fhree epitaphs of three old poets ^ N^eviusy Plant us ^ 
and Pacuviusy written for their own monuments. 

IH A V E thought proper to infcrt in thefe com- 
mentaries, on account of their fuperior ele- 
gance and beauty, three epitaphs ' of the three 
eminent poets, Nsevius*, Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
written by themfelves, and left to be infcribed on 
their tombs. That of Naevius is full of Campanian ' 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 
jufl^ if he hacj^ot faid it himfelf. 

«If 

' £///^/>&/.]— The word, in the original^ is epigrammata^ 
which, in its firft fenfe, fignifies " infcriptions," fuch as were 
written upon tombs, ftatues, obelifks, &c. It was after- 
wards ufed to fignify any ftiort poem. The modern interpre- 
tation of it is yet more different ; but need not be hefe ex- 
plained. 

* Na<vius,'\ — This poet lived in the time of the firft Punic 
war, in which he ferved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 
He was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Me- 
tellus, through whofe influence he was banilhed Rome, and died 
at Utica. The fragments of his works have been colleded 
and publifhed by H. Stevens, and are alfb to be found in the 
Corpus Poetarum of Mattaire. By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this Naevius is confounded with Novlus ; 
and many fragments, which Gellius afcribes to Naevius, Nonius 
.Marcellus gives to Novius. According to H. Stephens, this 
confufion h^s fometimes been rendered greater by the introduc- 
tion of a third name, Navius. 

^ Camfanian.] — The luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
has often, fays Gronovius, been a fubjedl of animadverfion 

amohgft 
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" If immortals might weep over mortals, tfce. 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Naevius ; 
therefore, as foon a3 he was placed in his tomb^ 
jthey forgot at Rome to fpeak the Latin tongue." 

With refpeft to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been inferted by 
Varro, in his firft book concerning poets, 
(- " When Plautus died, Comedy mowrned, and the 
jheatre was d^ferted. Then laugh, and Iport, and 
-wit, and mufical numbers ♦, all wept fdgether." 

The epitaph of Pacuvius ^ is the nioft modeft;, 
^nd the moft pure, and worthy of his dignified 
flegance. 

. • 

^mongft ancient writers ; and Gellius feeijPhere to intimate 
that Naevias was a native of Campania. 

^ Mufical mwtiars,1''^Thc expreflion in the Latin is wtmeri 
ipnianeri. Tnrnebus is of opinion, that n^meri, in this place, 
means poetry, and innumeri profe. Gronovius on this remarks^ 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verCes with-^ 
out number, or that particular kind of verfe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

Philippus Carolus quotes thefe lines. 

** Qu^ tibi grates 
Nympha reponam. 
Ego te numeris, 
£t non numeris 
Collaudabo." 

Aufonius has alfo the fame expreflion : 

** Innumeros numeros do6lis accentibus effert.** 

5 Pacufvius,'] — He was the nephew of the old poet Ennius, 
and wrote Citires and tragedie?. Quintilian and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
^e, but his matter good, and his maxuier dignified. 

§ *' ifoung 
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^^ Young man, although you may be in hafte, 
this ftone entreats * you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written : — Here are depofited the 
jbones of Marcus Pacuvius the poet I wiflied you 
you not tp be ignorant of this. Farewell/' 

f Tbisftmie ^^r/r^tf//.]— This circumftance of making the mo- 
tiument fpeak, was by no means uncommon amongft the an- 
cients^ both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very iimple and 
elegant Greek infcription, which begins with a fentiment not 
altogether unlike this of Pacuvius. 

O? fftf xj ffm>iri TorJ' tj(m,^a.^t KoytftJ* 

Which lines a friend thus tranflates : 

** Pafs not, whoe'er thou art, this marble by. 
Nor fmile with fcorn, though here a fpaniel lie : 
My mailer mourn'd my lofs, and plac'd me here. 
To prove his forrow and his love fincere*" 
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Chap. XXV^ 

Marcus Varro's definition of '^ inductee.'* A fitribcr 
encjuiry into the meaning of that word. 

MVARRO, in that part of his book on 
# Human Things, which treats of war and 
peace, defines the word inducia ' two ways. /«- 
ducia^ hy^hty/unt pax caftrenjis paucorum dierum^. 
In another pjacc he fays, Inducia Junt heUi ferine \ 
But both definitions feem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs than for being 
either full or adequate. For induci^ are not peace ; 
bccaufc, though conflift ceafes, war continues : neither 
do they fublift in the camp only, or fpr a fe\¥ days; 
for what (hall we fay if a truce is made for fome 
months, and camps break up, and the troops retire 
into towns, are not thcfe inditciie ? And again^ what 
Ihall we fay when, as appears from the firft booH 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de- 
manded of the Roman diftator indufias for fix hours^ 
if the precife meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias, belli feriasy he ' 
Ipeaks humoroufly rather than perfpicuoufly^ or 

' /ii<?Wfi>.]— -To this the correfpondent word in Englifh is 
trmtt which is univerfally undcrllood to mean a cefTation of 
hoUUities for an appointed time. 
* •* A true© is a peace of a few days in camp.*' 
' /*«•!>.]'—« Truces arc the holidays of war.'* 

wit^ 
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with decifion. But the Greeks, more fignificantly, 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abftain from battle £X5;^<if ia» \ changing 
a letter of a harflier for one of a fmoother found. 
They call it iyis^^i^^My becaufe in this interval they 
abftain from fighting, and their hands are, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define rnducias with fuperftirit)us accuracy, or to 
obferve all the laws and reafons of definitions. It 
feemed fufficient to him to make that fort of dc- 
monftradon which the Greeks call tutth? and uVe- 
yf afa^, rather than of i(r/x«? ^ But the conftruftion 
of the word inducts is what, we have to examine ; 
and from all that I have heard or read, what fol- 
lows feems to me moft reafonable. I think we 
fay inductasy as if one would fay inde utijam ^. Thd 
compadl of the induciie is of this kind, that there 
Ihall be no conflift till a certain day, and no aggref. 
fion offered. But afterwards, from that day, all 
the hoftilities (hall take place as before. Becaufe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
inent made, that before that day there fhall be no 
conflifl: ; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
inde uti jamy as before. Therefore, the term /»- 
duci^ feems regularly formed of the natural com^ 
binatiori of the words above mentioned. But Au» 

* Ej««x8»§*ay.] — The holding of hands. The incident related 
in the paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy. 
5 Hafty defcriptions or outlines rather than definitions. 
^ Inde uti Jam.J'-^*' Afterwards, as now." 
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f elius Opilius \ in tht firft book of the work callecr 
The Mufes, fays, 

*^ InducisB^ dicimtur quum hoftes iinter fefe utrim- 
que utroque, alter ad altei^m, impune et fine pugna 
iiieunt. Inde ab eo nomen effe faftum vkietur 
quafi initial,' h,oc eft, initus atque introitus/* 

I have inferted this paflkge from Aurelius, left 
any one/ envious of oUr Attit Nights, fliould, for 
that reafon alone, confider it as more elegant, and" 
fuppofe, that in out enquiries concerning the origin 
of the wordy this has efcaped our obfervation. 

^0//7/W.]-^We knovir little of this writer, except that he is 
quoted by Feilui's, and is iti the catalogue of eminent gramma- 
nans given by Siietonius. Nothing of what fe wrote has come 
down to us : in imitation of Her6dotus» he nained one of hit 
V^or^ The Mufes« 

* //r//«f/>.]-^" That is a truce when thte enemies on both fides' 
go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
coniii6l, from whence comes the name, as if it were initia, 
that Lf, initus and intrwtus, the entering in to one another." 

Etymology^is a delicate and perplexing fubjed ; and when we 
fee how men of the greatell eitiinence for acutenefs and learn- 
ing have differed from one another, we ought to be cautious^ 
in averting, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To fay 
the truth, both the derivattdns mentioned in the chapter be^ 
fore us ate miferably bad ; that of Gellius, in particular, is ri- 
diculous.' The word muft be brought from induco, as Aldus 
Manutius has it ; or indu ocio, for in otio, as Vofiius } which 
periiaps is befl,- as befl fuitiiig the geniuis of tb'e old iLatin. 
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Chap. 3^XVI. 

iutply cf the pbilofopber/ Taurust ivben I dfked Inm 
whether a wife man jhould be Uabk to anger. 

I ONCE, at his fchoel ', afked Taurus*, whether 
a wife man ought to be angry ? For often, af- 
ter his nicming leftures, he permitted every on^ 
to aflc what queftions he- thought proper. He- 
after he had expatiated ferioufly and at fome 
length on the difeafe^ and nature of anger, ad- 
iducing what appears in the writings of die an- 
cients as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propofed the queftion — This, fays he, is what I 
think concerning anger. But it is alfo to the pur- 
pofe, that you hear what our Plutarch tht>u^ht, 
whofe learning and prudence were alike remark- 

* 5r>&(»/.]— What I have rendered fchool, is in the Latin Ma^ 
&iba, which is of Greek origin, and has various iignifications. ' 
Jt means an aflfembly of philofophers mtt together to difpute ; 
it means alfo the place where they met, in w|iich feafe it is' 
here ufed by Gellius, See alfo Book XVII. c. xx. 

* ^^r«r«/]— was a philofopher of Berytus, and lived in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. He wrote commentaries on Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

^ Z>^tf/J,]— This is a term of the Stoics, who fo denominated 
ail thofe pafiions of the mind whidi debafed the dignity di 
man. The curious reader will fee the fyilem which the Stoics 
vindicated on the fubje£k of anger, in Seneca's Treatife delra^. 
^d hi Arrian's Epidetus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This queitidn 
concerning the human pai&ons was a conflant matter of argu-^ 
sient and difpute b?twixt thd'- Stoics and Peripatetic?. 

abljf.' 
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able. Plutarch once ordered a flave, who wjas art 
impudent and worthlefs fellow, but who had paid 
fonie attention to books and philofophical dilputa- 
tions, to be ftripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped. As foon as his puniflinient began, 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten ; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called out louder, 
not with any cry of fufFering or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his mafter. Such behaviour^ 
he faid, was unworthy of Plutarch ; that anger dif- 
graced a philofopherj that he had often diiputed 
en the mifchiefs of anger ; that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an-* 
ger ; but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradifted by the furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be fcverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, " But why, rafcal, do I now 
feem to you to be in anger ? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that you conceive me to be angry ? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance difturbed, or my voice boifterous; 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cheeks 
ml I nor do I fay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of i nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi- 
tttlrtU Thcfc, tliough you may not know it, arc 
the uliml figns^ of anger/* Then, turning to the 

perlbn 

• A'(j{#». tf" ♦**<i»#*'v|— The t^^ of anger on the eyes is very 
likuuik^^Hc, U u ihw* Jckribcd l\v Virgil : 

. ** Totoqnt 
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pcrfon who was whipping him : *' Whilft this man 
and I," faid he, arc difpudng, " do you go on whip- 
pmg.^* This is briefly die fiibftance of what Taurus 
thought : — He made a diftinftion betwixt freedom 
fi'om anger and infenfibility ^ $ and maintained, that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a .very different 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling. 
For as with refpedl to the other fenfations, which 
the Ladn philofophers call affeSius or affeStiones^ 
and the Greeks irafin *, fo of this alfo, which is an 
ardent defire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau-* 
rus did not think the privanon defirable, which 
the Greeks call o-rt^no-K, but rather that it fhould 
be felt in moderation ^j for which their term is 

« Toto^e ai:4eiltit tlk^ pi» 
Sdntilkt abMttnt, oculis micat aciibus ignis* 
See alfi) the beaatiful Ode on the Paffions, by Cdlins : 
•* Next Anger rnih'd, his eye« on fire. 
In lightnings own'd his iecret fHngs ; 
In one rude dafh he ihack the lyre> 
p And fwept with hurried lutod the ftrings/' 
Seneca> in lus firil chapter of his firft book de Ira> givfa a 
driking defcription of an angry man. Plutarch, in tlw hook 
to which the flave alludes, aflerts, that a delinqaent fhoidd not 
be puniihed till an^ger has fubfided. 

* In/hiJ^lftIitj.]-^Thck are Stoic terms* 

* n«di9.]—- See Cenforinas de die Nata& c. xir. 

«* Quia morbos animi quos appellent nmh mufica Jcoire 9t 
(anare confueverit f* becaufe he was accoftomed to ftoth and 
heal die difoiders of the mind^ i^ch they call '9ttA^ \ff, aiofic^ 

' iliMib>««my.]«— This moderation was the ioGbpmM 9<do f 
and it is alfo avowtd by Seneca* in his ferendi diilMr cf 4e 
firft book de Ira. 
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Chap. I. 

fbe mamer in which the philofopher Socrates was ac^ 
fujiomed to exercife his body^ and of bis patience. 

AMONGST the voluntary labours and ex- 
ercifes of the body, which are praftifed for / 
the purpofes of ftrength and fortitude, we learn 
that the following was the cuftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would Hand in a fixed atti- 
tude ^ night and day, from the rifing of one fun to 

anodier, 

* /*/;e^^«///V«</«?.]— .This would appear altogether incredible, 
did we not know what penances and mortifications a falfc re- 
ligion has enjoined, and a vain philofophy fan6tibned, fince the 
time of Socrates. The (lory of Simeon Styli|ps, who pafled 
thirty years on the fummit of a pillar, and the various aufteri- 

-tici pradtifed by the monks in the earlier ages of the church, 
were fmiilar to what is here related of the fage of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and dervifes of the eaft, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on themfelves, make us lament the 

, way wardnefs of human nature, and regret that firmnefs, forti- 
tude, and elevadon of mind fhould, by being mifdiredled as to 
its obje£^, excite only a contemptuous compailion. The felf- 
demal. of fome of thefe fakirs is of the fame kind as this of 
Socrate»-;;-they continue night and day in painful attitudes ;they 

• never fccline to deep, but hang fufpended by the arms, &c. * 
If felf-denial be exerdfed to overcome any propenfity.dif- 
graceful to the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy may 

:. * .rife 
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another, without winking, or any kind of naotion. 
His foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes knd countenance were 
diredted to one individual fpoti as if his mind, and 
foul had been totally abftrafted fronci his body. 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjeft, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude, fays, " He often 
flood from fun to fun more ereft than they trunks 
of trees." His abftemioufhefs ^Ko is faid to have^^ 
been fo great, that he paffed almoft the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peftilence * which, at the commencement 

rife fuperior to fenfual appetite, then and then only it is a 
virtue ; nor can we applaud the impoiition of any perfbnal fe- . 
verities, or any forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the cafe of DemoL 
fhenes, to conquer a defefl tending to make us lefs ufefiil, or 
to obftruft the views of our honeft ambition^ 

* PeftilenceJ] — This peftilence, which is defcribed with phi- 
lofophic pathos by Thucydides, forms alfo one of the moll 
beautiful epifodes in the poem of Lucretius. It is tranflate4 
by Creech, fome of whofe lines follow. 

" A plague thus rais'd laud learned Athens wafte ; 
Thro' every ftreet, thro' all the town it paft. 
Blading both man and beaft with pois'nous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin ftalk'd behind, 
, . FromiEgypt's burning fands the fever came. 

More hot than t^iofe which rais'd the deadly flam» : 
The wind that bore the fate went flowly on. 
And as it went was heard to iigh and moan;^ 
At kft, the raging plague did Athens feize, 
. Th^i plague, and d^ath attending the difeafe ; 
Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall. 
And the whole city made one funeral." &c..&c. 

Thcfclinesof Creech are a very inadequate rejw'efcntatioa of 

the original. . . ^ ■ 

Ha of 
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of the Pcloponnefian war, depopulated- Athens wilft 
a moft dcftniftive fpecies of xiifeafe, by fimilar 
rules of forbearance antf moderation he h faid fo ttt 
have abftained from all indtilgcnces, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been injured 
by the univerfal contagion. 



Chap. II. 



^he degree of reJpeEt to he obferved anmgfi fatben 
and children^ in reclining and JiUingy and fuck 
things^ at home and abroady where the Jons are 
magiftratesy and the fathers private perfons. The 
pbihfopher Taurus^ s difcujfton of that Jul^eS \ with 
an example from the Roman f^iftory, 

AN illuftrious governor ' of the province of 
Crete came to Athens, to fee and be ac- 
quainted with the philofopher Taurus : the gover- 
nor's fether came with him. Taurus, properly dif- 
mifling his pupils, fate at the entrance of his aparc- 
ment, and talked with us> who were ftanding round 
him. The governor of the province entered, and 
his father with him. Taurus politely rofe, and af- 
ter exchanging falutations, fate down again. A 
fmgle chair, which was at hand, was broi^ht, and 
whilft others were fent for, put down, Taurus 

* GovimorJl^^TYyt word In Laun is frmfktt which ieeaif tm 
have been a kind of general term ; for in Tacitos the govw nttr 
?»f Crete is filled pro^onful^ and on coins piopraetot, 

dcfired 
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ilefired the governor's &thcr to fit down. "Rather," 
faid he, " let this man fit, who is a Rcuiian magif- 
trate." '* I mean him no wrong," replied Ta\irus ; 
** but in the mean time do you fit down, whilft we 
enquire and examine which is moft proper, whe- 
ther you, who are the father % fliould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magiftratei"^ When the father fate, 
and another chair was aUb placed for his fon, Tau- 
rus entered upon the fubgcft with a moft excellent 
^nd accurate examination of the nature of honours 
4nd duues. The fubftance of what he faid was 
jhb ; — ** In public places, ofiices, and tranlkftions, 
the rights of fathers oppofed to the authority of fons 
who are magiftrates, fhould fqmewhat give way and 
lie dormant ; but when remote from ftate matters 
in domeftic and private life, the queftion is about 
fitting walking oj reclining % at a focial entenain- 

mentj 

♦ 7%r^i&^.]-- Paternal authority, as fanftioned by the ear- 
lier laws of the Greeks, was lefs arbitrary and lefs extenfive 
t)ian amongO: the Romans. According to the inHitutions of Ro<* 
miiliis* the power of a father over his fon wai unlimited ; it 
^continued d^ng the life of the father, and extended to the 
liberty an4 lives of the children, and to thejj: offspring alfo* 
Examples may be found in Valerius Maximiis, of Others who 
ocerted this power, and absolutely put their ions to death. The 
rigoior of thefe l^ws gradually fubfided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by certain gradations for* 
mally abrogated. 

f Rf citing. 3-B^This alludes to the couches or fofas in ufc amongft 
dbe Romans. Each was large enough to contain three perfons, and 
the pla/Ce of honour was the middle. It is neverthelefs certain* 
that the more ancient Rpmans fate at table as we do.— «This 
fiory of Fabius and his fon is related 4t greater length by Va- 
|i:riiis M^mtts> yufho reprefents the father as being angry, be* 

H 3 «aufe 
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ment, then all public diftinftions betwixt a fon who 
IS a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon, 
are at an 'end, thofe of reafon and of nature be- 
gin. ^'This aft/' fays he, "of your coming to me^, 
pur converfation and arguments concerning duties, 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requifite that, 
with refpeft to honours, the fame Ihould be done 
with me as in your own family/^ Thefe and many 
other things on the fame fubjeft Taurus urged 
with eqiial dignity and politenefs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the fubjeft, to introduce alfo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
pf fether and fon. I add the paffage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Anriah of Qua- 
drigariujs : 

*^ The confuls then appointed were Sempronius 
Gracchus the fecond time, and Q^Fabius Maximus^ 
thefonof him whohad been conful the preceding year. 
This latter was met by his father the proconful on 
horfeback, and becaufe he was his father would not 
difmount, nor did the liftors prefume to make him 
difmount, knowing that the greateft harmony pre- 
vailed betwixt them. When he came nearer, the 
conful fays, * Bid him difmount / which, when the 
liftor in waiting heard, he brdered • Maximus the 
proconful to difmount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his fon for aflerting the authority with 
which the people entmfled him," 

caufe none of the liftors attending his fon had exerted their an* 
thority in fupport of tlieir mailer's proper dignity. 
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Chap. Ill, 



' * 



JFhy the ancients prefixed the ajprate to certain 

• words. • . • 



THE letter h\ if it ought not to be called 
a fpirit rather than a letter, was added by 
our anceftors to many words, as if to ^ve them 
additional ftrength, that their found niight be fuller 
and more energetic; and this they feem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue. 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced tx^ug^ 
Igogy and many other words, in a manner different 
from the other Greeks, with an inlpiration of the 
firft letter. Thus our anceftors faid lachrymae, fe- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuftum ; for in all thefe 
words there appears no particular neceflity for 
this fpirit or letter, unlefs that its energy and 
ftrength fhould be encreafed by a new and addi- 
tional force. But as I have ufed the word ahenum 
^s an example, I remember that Fidus Opta- 



■ The letter /&,]-— is in modern times confidered a? a note 
of afpiration rather than a letter ; and there flill appears to be 
no precife rule for its ufe or omiffion, except what are in* 
(reduced by fafhion, or fan6tioned by habit. 

H 4 . tusj^ 
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tus % a Roman grammarian of great reputadon, 
ihewed me a copy of the fecond book of VirgU of 
iiirprUing andquity^ bought at die Si^llaris' for 
twenQr pieces of ^Id, which he believed to hitve 
been Vir^'s owxa and there thefe two verfes being 
thus written, 

<^ Veftibulum ^ ante ipfum prinnoque in liauQQ 
Pyrrhus, 
Exfultat telisj et luce coruicus aena,*' 

the letter b was added above it, to make it obiM^ 

* Fubu Oftatuj,]'-'^{ this perfbnage bat little is known* II 
appetrs from Pliny, that he wai( a freedrmaQ of Clandiiui 
Cslar, and had a command at iea. His name does not occur 
*in the lift which Suetonias gives of eounent grammarians. 

' ^^/&trt«r.]*— This was a feaft in the Ronum Calendar 
Jbllowing the Sat^jun^lia, and celcbiated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January ; hot I do not know that this ex^ 
l^anation may not be liable to fome obje^ons : there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and other 
things were fc^d.— ^See our Author, Book V. c iv. 

^ Feftibttlum.l — Thefe lines occur in the fecond .£neid (»f 
Virgil, and are thus tranflated by Dryden ; 

•* Before the gate flood Pyrrhus, threat'ning loud. 
With glitt'ring arms, confpicuous m the crowd.'^ 

Tliis is a veiy inadequate verfion of Virgil's lines. The vef- 
tibole is defcribed by Gellins, B. XVI, c* v. -— ^ Stood 
threat'ning loud," is not the meaning of « exfolut telis ;" thd 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazading brazen 
arms. 

It was this particular book of the iEneid which was held 
in greateft eftimation, and is what Virgil himfcif redted to 
Aiignfttts. See Taubmanmi^ p* 423, 

Thus 
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Thus alfo we find that ^crfe of Virgil written in 
die bcft copies : 

*^ Aut foliis * undam tepidi difpumat aheni/* 

• ^»/yo/i7/.]--fThis line occurs in the fir ft Georgic, 1. 2g6. 
^artyn thus renders it : 

' *< And fcum with leaves ithe wave of the trembling kettle/* 
Pryden iays, 

** And ikims 
With leaves the dreg? that overflow the brims.** 

Martyn» with many refpedable commentators, reads trepidip 
whi^h he juftifies from its being more poetical. There are many 
lllib who prefer tfpidL 



Chap. IV. 

fFby GabiuS Baffiis has written that a certain mode of 
j^ing judgment was called " divinatio ;*' with rea^ 
Jms ^en iy others for the ufage of this word. 

* ^ 

WHEN there is a queftion concerning the 
appointment of an accufer^ and a determi* 
nation on this matter is made^ to whom^ of two 
or morCj preference fhould be given with refpeft to 
the accufation or iubfcription of an accufed perfon, 
this, with the determination of the judges, is called 
£vination '• Why this word has been k applied, 

has 

* Z)/vf)rA//0ir.]— Confult on this fubje£l Heineccius, p. 666. 
It was called divmatiam, becaufe it determined about what was 
to be done^ not what was already done* The principal per« 
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has been a fubjeft of enquiry. Gabiiis Bafliis % in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
** Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fententiam fefe 
fcrrc par fit*' The reafon afCgned by Gabius is 
very defective, not to fay trifling and abfurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word drvi- 
natio was ufed, becaufc, in other triak, the judge 
ufually follows what he has learned, and which "has 
been proved by arguments and witnefTes ; but in 
thofe where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are fmall 
and trifling ; and therefore it muft be in a manner 
divined who will be the moft proper accufer. 
Thus far BafTus. There are others who have con- 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed feem to be neceffarily conned- 
cd and allied, fo that one cannot exift without the 
Other i but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufen For this reafon, 
as for the prefcnt he exifts not, and is not apparent. 
It muft be fupplied by a kind of diyination who fhall 
be the accufer, 

fon concerned in condudting a public accufatipn was called 
accufutor^ the others who aifilled him, were named fuh/criptores. 
The oration of Cicero* intituled DMmatio, well illuftrates this 
iuhje<:l. 

^ Gabius Biijffiu.] — It is difputed whether this (hould not be 
written Gavius BalVus. He flouriihed in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book> de Origine Vocabulorum* He is again men« 
tioned. Book IlL c xLx, 
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C H A p. V, 

J'be pointed elegance with which Favorinus the pbilo^ 
fopher diftinguijhed betwixt the ftyles of Plato and 
Lyftas. ' ^ 

CONCERNING Lyfias and Plato \ it was 
the opinion of Favorinus, that if from an ora-^ 
tion of Plato you took or changed a word, if this 
were done with fkill, it would take from the ele- 
gance only ; but if this were done to Lyfias, the fen- 
timent would be fpoiled, 

' All that is me^nt to be communicated in this chapter is^ 
Aat Lyfias was compreffed in his ftyle, Plato luxuriant. 



Chap, VI.' 

fVbat phrafes Virgil is Jaid to have ufed carelefsly and 
meanly ; with the anfwers tojuch objeSlions. 

SOME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongfl: whom 
was Cornutus Annaeus ', who wrote commentaries 
on Virgil, find fault with a word in thefe verfes 
as being inelegant and vulgar j 

^ Cornutus ^»naus.]'r^Of whom men^on is again made by 
Gellius, JBook IX. ex. 

2 ^^ Candid^ 
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^ Candida * fuccinftam latrandbus inguina mon« 
ftris 
Dulichias vexafTe rates, et gurgice In aico 
Ah timidos naucas^ canibus kceralTe niarinis.'' 

Th<y think vexajfe a trifling word, not expreflive 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of fuch 
atroci' ufnefs as that of men being fuddenly ieized, 
and torn in pieces by a moft horrid monftcr. 
Thus alfo they ccnfure another of the fame 
kind: 

'* Quis aut ^ Euryfthea durum, 
Aut illaudati ncfcit Bufiridis aras ?** 

They fay that illaudati is by no means a fultable wordi, 
nor docs it excite a becoming abhorrence of fuch 
a wrctcli : he whofc cuftom it was to facrifice 
flrangcrs of all nations, fo far from deferving praife, 
called for the deteftation and curfe of all the hu- 
man race. Thus alfo they blame' another word ; ^ 

^ CmiiUa, 5;c.]— As this turns on a verbal criticUnis I prefer 
giving Martyn*s tranflation>— <* Who is reputed to have her 
white body furrounded with barking monflers, to have trouUed 
the (hips of Ulyflet» and to have torn the fearAd mariners 
along with fea-dog^ in the deep gulph ?*' Martyn adds, at this 
pAir»ge» what Gellius remarks in the thapter before us, but 
gives no oblVrvation of his o^n at the word 'Vixmfk 

• );J#.w 11*1.]— Thus rendered by Maityn : 

** \V.\o is unacquainted with cruel EuryfUiens, or does not 
know the alt^^x of the execrable Bufiris?** 

Prydvn )c4vr» the word out entirely which is the fubjed of 
the viauitu) hx-^lorc us« 

«' ButV.isi' aharsw and the diiedeorcts 
^ hard EoryttMiis, crtiy leader fces** 

«Pcr 
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*^ Per tunicam fquallcntcm * auro htus haunt 
apertum j 

as if the expreffion auro fquaUentem were impro- 
per, the uncleannefs of filth being oppofite to the 
iplendid luftre of gold. 

As to the word vexaffii I think this anfwer may 
be giveiv Vcxaffe is an important term, and feems 
to have the fame derivation as vebere^ in which 
there feems implied an external force. He who 
is hurried along is not matter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore muft doubtlcfs intimate a ftill greater 
ibrce and impulfe j for he who is carried violendy 
along, and pulled this way and the other, may 
be properly faid vexari \ fo the word taxarc is ftrong- 
er and clofer than tangere, from which it certainly 
is formed. Jallare has a fuller and more exten- 
five fignification than its original y^c^^i zxAquaffan 
is alfo more expreffive of violence than quatere. If 
therefore the term vexariht fometimes viilgarly ap- 
plied to the annoyance of fmoke, or wind, or di^, 
there is no reafon that the true and genuine nl^anmg 
of the word (hould be loft, which, by the ancients^ 
who fpoke with propriety and force, has been prc- 
ferved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achxis, 
fays, ^^ Quumque Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atquc vixaret.'* Cato fays, that Italy was vtxa^ 
tsm by Hannibal ; though it is not poffible to 

♦ PiftUHKam^ &C.]— Dryden fays tliis in three lines : 

** But annoar, (bd'd wttk gold, was no defence 
^gainft the fitted fword which openM wide 
His plated flueld» and pisrc'd his naked fide." 

^ imag^ 
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UMffiic any kind of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
finuth oration againft Verres, lays, «^ Quse ab iflo ^ 
fie fpoliata atque direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquo, 
qui tamen in bello reli^onem et confiietudinis jura 
rcrineret, fed ut a Barbaris prsedonibus vexata efle 
videatur/' 

Concerning illaudati I have two obferVations to 
make : one is this — No one is of fuch abandoned 
morals as not fometimes to do or fay what may 
merit commendation ; whence this old verfe has al- 
ways been confidered as proverbial :— " Sometimes 
even a gardener * has faid a very pertinent thmg." 
But he who always, upon all occafions, is undeferv- 
ing of praife, he is Hllaudatusy the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man inculpatus. Inculpatus is a term for perfeft vir- 
tue, fo is illaudatus, therefore, the perfection of all 

' Slu^ah ijfo, &c.]— "Which were fo fpoiled and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded foine 
kind of rcftraint as eftablifhed by the laws of nations, but as to 
fccm rather /«r/o/(/5' ^^^''^^^^way by Barbarian robbers.". 

• Sometimes a gardener,^ — I do not find this proverb in any 
of the Greek colledlions ; but it is in that of Erafmus, p. 2^4. 
There is a doubt whether it ihould be read k^ww^o?, whi<jh is 
« gardener, or fxw^o?, which is a fool. I have tranflated it 
a gardener, becaufe the beft editions of* Gellius preferve that 
reading; but why the editors perfift in it cannot eafily be 
faid ; fmcc by reading rio^Xaxi to* xa» ftw^of, the fenfe is 
improved, fmce Erafmus found that reading in an old Greek 
colkdion, and much approved it. Why fliould a gardener be 
fcleded as moll unlikely to fay a pertinent thing ? It is ab- 
furd. The contrary proverb is Mft^^o; ^tt^au P^iyii ; "a fool fays 
foolilh things." 

wickedneis. 
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wickednefs. Thus Homer, when he praifes moft 
highly, does it not by Ipecifyinjg virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 

*' The prieft, free from harm, fpake." 

*^ They, not unwilling, flew/' 
And again, 

*^ Nor had you feen the king of men appear, 
Confus'd, inaftive, or furpfis'd with fear/' 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greatcft pleafure to be the abfence and privation of 
all pain, in thefe words : — *^ The greateft height of 
pleafure is the privation of all pain," It is by the 
lame rule that. Virgil calls the Stygian lake inama-- 
bilis J for as illaudatus is the entire abfence of all 
praife, fo is inamdbilis the total abfence of love. 
Jllaudatus may be vindicated in another way, Lau^ 
darCi in old language, fignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in* civil pleadings a perfon is faid not 
to be named but laudari. Blaudatusy therefore, is the 
fame with illaudabilisy one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciendy it was decreed by the 
public council of Afia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus fhould 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we fliould fpeak of the third pbjeftion on the 
words " tunicam fquallentem ^ auro." This figni- 

7 SguaIIentem,]'^lleyne reads fqualcntem, and denies its de- 
rivation from fquamx; but rather, he faysj a fqnalido co- 
lore qualis in pifcium at ferpentum cute ell. 

fies 
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fies a quantity and fubftance of gold woven in th<B 
form of fcales ; for the v^oiAJquallere comes from the 
thicknefs and roughnels of the fcales which arc 
vifible on the fkins of ferpents and fiflies ; which 
others^ as well as our poet, have noticed. The^ 
latter has thefe paffages : 

" Quern pellis ahenis 
In plum^m fquamis auro conferta tegebat.'* 

Again> 

*^ Jamque adeo rutilum thoraca iadntus ahenis, 
Horrebat fquamis/' 

Accius, in his Pelops, lays, 

*' Ejus ferpentis fquamsfe Iquallido auro et pur- 
pura pretextas/' 

Whatever, therefore, was fo imprefled and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ffaike the gazer with horror, v^as {aid /qualkriw 
Thus in rude and fcaly bodies, the large accumu-» 
ladon of filthinefs is called JquaUor. By the com- 
mon and conftant ule of this fignifkation in parti- 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo dehafed, 
that the tcrmJquaMar is cxclufively applied to filthi- 
nefs of various kinds. 



CaAP« 
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ChAp. VII; 

The duty of children te their parents. DifcUffions frofA 
books of philofophy en that JubjeSly wherein it is 
enquired^ whether all the commands of a father are 
to be obeyed. 

IT has been a frequent fubjed of difpute among 
philofophers> whether a father is to be obeyed 
without referve, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queftion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have aflerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : thefe they have difcuffed with great 

I have before fpoken on th^ fubjedl of paternal authority; as 
ii cxifted in the earlier ages of Rdme. " Without fear; 
though not without danger of abufe," fays Mr. Gibbon, " the 
Roman legiflators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the fentiments of paternal love, and the bppreffion was tem- 
pered by the afFiirahce, that each generation muft fucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and mafter." The quef- 
tion difcuffed in chapter ii. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a moral nature* It is difcuffed at fome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Beneficiis, chap, xxxvii. who cites many ex- 
amples of children, as ^.neas and Scipio, who conferred oil 
th6ir parents greater obligations than they received. Oh this 
Qttintus Carolus remarks, that it is impoffible, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent muft firft be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of exiftence. On 
Mr. Paley's pofition, that the rights of parents refult from their 
duties, parents can have, as he obfetvcs, nO natural right ovei* 
the lives of tlxeir children, can exercife no unprofitable feve-* 
xities, nor can command the commiifion of crimes. 

Vol. I. ^ I acutcnefs. 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
msinds is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceffary to obqr a father. We fhali 
firft fay what has been remarked on this laft, be- 
becaufe its firft afpeft feems exceedingly infamous. 
A father's commands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becaufe 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — ^at a father's commands are never 
to be obeyed j but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubdety, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter, both frivolous and impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
feem perfecflly true and juft, that all the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed j for what if he fhould 
command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are bafe and 
infamous? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and beft, that he is to be obeyed in Tome 
things, not in others. But that thefe things in which 
obedience is impoffible are to be declined with 
gentlenefs and mode^y, without any perfbnal aver- 
fion or bittemefs of reproach, fb a? rather to be 
omitted than refufed. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned, that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away : — Every thing in human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honeft or bafc; tholb 
which intuitively are right and honeft, as to prac-^ 

^ • tife 
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tife integrity, defend dfit tountry, or love Itar 
friends, rtiuft by iill meSs be don^, whether a &« 
ther colnmands thenti or not. The contrary to 
thefe, things which atfe intrinfically bafe and bad, 
are not to be done though a father Ihould command 
them, Thofe which are between, and which die 
Greeks call indiiSerent or middle, as to ferve in war/ 
to praftife agriculture, to court honours^ to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called ; as thefe, and things fimilar to thefe^ 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary^ 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved pr 
cenfured according to the adtions they produce : in 
all thefe things, they think, a father is to be obeyed^ 
as,- for example, if he (hould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed ; thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honeft nor dilhoneft, if a fether 
comniands it, is to be dofie on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infamous, who has loft all fenfe of fliame and is 
criminal, or to defend feme CatiKne ' who is ac- 
cufed, or Tubidiis, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed ; for by die acceflion of any degree of 
Bafenels, thefe middle and indifFerertt things ceafe to 
be fo* The propofitiori, therefore, cannot be called' 
pcrfeft which aflerts, that a father's commands are 

■ C«/i7/«^.]— The names of Catiline and Clddius are fufii- 
ciently notorious ; but l^ere is a doubt amongit the commen- 
tators with refpedt to the other name, whether it fHouId be 
written Bibulus or Tubulus. This lail reading is preferable; 
for it is well known that there was a Tubules, who was 
praitor in the time of Gicerd; and infamous to a proverb. 

. I 2 either 
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eidicf honqft or bafe ; nor docs the divifion fccnt 
found and regular * j for i.'.third part of the diftri- 
button is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
bafe. If this be added, thb conclufion foUows— 
that a father is fometimes to be obeyed, 

* Nor docs the divi/ton/eem found and nyKZar.]— The conjanc* 
tion between the two adjectives was rightly fuppHed by . H. 
Stephens. The pafTage is partly in Greek, and has ibme ob« 
fcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVL chap. viiL 
where he fays, that an axiom that is htf^ivyyLtwf, the very word 
Efed herei is of this form : ** Either pleafure is an evil, or a good, 
or neither good nor e*vil,^* and this kind of diflribudon is v^ry 
frequently uied by Ariilotle ; and was common with writers of 
ftridt logical preciiion. 



Chap. VIIL 

•Tj&^ Plutarch's cmjure of Epicurus ^ for ujing thefyU 
logifiicform ofreafoning^ is unjuft. 

PLUTARCH, in his fecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of ufing a fyl- 
logifm imperfeftly, abfurdly, and ignorandy. He 
gives the words of Epicurus : — " Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diflblved is not fenfible, and 

that 

Every thing relating to Epicurus, his life, charader, and 
doftrines, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiftory of Phi- 
Jofophy, Vol. I. Thcfe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubje£k of death :— " Death is the privation of fenfation, 4n coa- 
fequ^ce of the fcparation of the foul from the body. When 
a man dies, the ibul is difperfed into corpnicles or atoms tX 
which it was compofed, and therefore can no longer be ca- 

pabk 
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that which is infenfible is hothing to us."-=-He bp^ 
omitted that, fays Plutarch, which he ought -te 
have aflumed firft, that death is the diffolution of 
foul and body'; but he afterwards^ ufes this very' 
thing which he had omitted, to ftrengthen his pofi- 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. 'But this 
fyUogifm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What Plutarch obferves, on the form and conftitii-' 
tion of a fyllogifm, is true enough ; for to follow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eftablilhed 
in the fchools, we fhould lay thus : — "Death is the 
diflblution of foul and body ; but that which is dif- 
folved is not. fenfible, and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us." But Epicunis,. whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have omitted this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance. It was not his 
bxifinefs to give a fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and^ limits, as in the fchools of the philofophers.* 
Jndeed, as the feparation of foul and body by death 

pable of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with 
tlie eye, which when it is feparated from the organized ma- . 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable -of feeing.** 
^See Enfield's Hift. Philof. Vol. I. p. 473. 

It will be impofTible for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Epicurean fyftem, without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unfuccefsful effort to explain the phaenomena of nature 
upon mechanical principles, 

The commentators are fevere upon Gellius at this chapter ; 
and one facetioufly remarks, that it is fo very cold, that it would 
iave extinguifhed the fire which confumed the temple of Ephe- 
fus :— " Tarn frigida ut incendium templi Ephefini poffint extin- 
guere." It is very certain, that Epicurus was not (killed in logic, 
and frequently deduced concluiions which his premiies did not 
allow. 

I J is 
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U ff)('ittdtntf he did HOC diiok an inrimaiini 
cdBtfy ulUch muft be unitrei&Ujr olnrioos. For the 
tunc radon, he placed die conclufion of his ^^lo- 
gj^(m not laft but firit And who does not perochrc 
duit thU could not be from ignorance ? In aiaof 
ptflkgei of PlatOi we find fyUog^fins introduced in 
a form totally oppofitc to the method which is uicd 
III teaching! but with a peculiar elegance and con-: 
tempt of fuch objedions. 



Chap. IX. 

fht th/mm Phit^rch has fabmuiou/fy cenjt^ei tbt, 
^filgi rf a fmrd iy Epicurus. 

IN the fame bookj^ Plutarch agspn cenfur^s Epi* 
curua for uftng a word not proper in itfelf, and 
"with a meaning which it docs not bean EpiciMiis 
Ay* % ^* the limit of the greamefs of pleafures, is 
die exemption wAnoc ra «ay«>to(.'' H^ ot^ht not^ 

accxuxling 

* Sfk^^fuf^ Jkn.y^TVx^ pkulofi^p^*s idoi of h app intfe was, 
d^ it coafiifd ia bodily talc and matfil tnAqiullitx. A 
\mppf )ife^ kk^ i>U«rYt$» utidkr v«lcAUe$ a lapid ttneAt nor a 
Ibadiv^ pcd) bat U likt a (ttttfe ftceavb that glides fiaoodily 
asisi fiWuiiy atoK^. 

&f< Ckino dc Fisu Lie. 19^*-^ Sk craa db Epksro 
£ifin» 4^mp«r bcaubs itt>liid^ur% FiskKi kabei cepkfharr^ 
M$%it ncvtMa ^ ^ d& imnnctaSbtts i«t dSb netA vcxa 
k^;iu SKH)^ dttUut fi ita 9M&» fe» «H(S»rc it vici. Hia 

'rW ii^£i0iNiBg: £KMa ^^ 6^n» v«nr a^p|-c«Dr a 
^^<akws ^' dkr Maaa of attttavis happtma^ Ic &v^ 
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according to Plutarch> to hiave faid ^ee^rtf m ftXym- 
Tof, but 7r»uri^ TH ceXyeHfu. The exemption applies 
not to the perfbn but the thing. In this cenfurc 
of EpicuruB, Plutarch fcems to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly ftiinute carper at words j for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus, fo far from 
attending to, defpifed ^. 

*' Aflc of the leam'd the way— the learn'd are blind. 
This bids to ferve, and that to fhUn manl&ind : 
Some place the blifs in adion, fome in eafe, 
Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe ; 
Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain ; 
Some, fweird to gods, confefs e'en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fait, 
Td truft in every thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ?'* 
* De/pifed.'] — See Cicero de fin. Bon. et Mai. 1. i. c. 19.—" Ih 
dialeftica autem veflra nullam vim Epicurus exiflimavit effe nee 
ad melius vivendum, nee ad commodius difTerendum. In phyficis 
plurimom pofuit. 



Chap. X. 

^he meaning of ^^ favijfe capttolinie ;'* and the anjwer of 
Marcus Varro to Servius Sulpicius, enquiring on 
this fubjeSf. 

SERVIUS Sulpicius % a writer on civil law, 
and a man of confiderable learning, enquired 
©f M. Varro, with a defire of being informed con- 

' Sefuitfs Sulpicius."] — The high character given in this 
place of Sulpicius, is corroborated by Cicero and Quintilian. 

I 4 cerning 
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cerning the meaning of a word which he found in 
the cenfor's books ; this was ftFoiJfe * capitoUfue. 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Quintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
the capitol ', had fakl, — that he wanted to deprefs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of fl:eps to the 
temple might be encreafed, and that the afcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building ; but that he was unable to accomplifli this, 
-as the favijfa prevented him. Thefe were certain 
cells and caverns which were underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently depo- 
fited which had fallen from the temple, with va- 
rious other things from amongft the facred oflTer- 
ings. In the fame letter he affirms, that he was 
unable to difcover why they were called favijf^i 
but Q^ Valerius Soranus was accuftonied to fay, 
that what we in Greek call treajuresy the old Latins 
called flavtffa^ becaufe they did not here depofit 
brafs and filver in the mafs, but money call (flata) 
andftampcd. It maybe conjeftured, therefore, that 

• i^tfv^^r.] — The rcjider will find a critical difTertation on this 
word in Salmafius on Solinus^ p. i a. The derivation of the word 
fxom JiivviJ/tei feems far-fetched and abfurd; it feems more nar 
tural to derive it from/avh, ^n old Latin word {ovfodio. It does 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for domeflic ufe be- 
i\eath their houfes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in which they dcpofited their wine in veflcls. 

^ Rffiiir th cafitcL^ — This was originally founded by Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, and progreffivcly adorned and enlarged. It 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylla, who 
left to Q^ Catulus the honour of dedicating it, Tacitus re- 
marks, that its want of height detra^ed from the magnificence 
pf its appearance. 
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tiie fecond letter was taken from this wotcj, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of the ca- 
pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things belong- 
ing to religion, were thence called ^i;/^, . 



Chap. XI. 



Many memorable things of Siccius Dentatus^ an 

iUuftrious warrior^ 

IT is written in our books of annals, that L. 
Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the confulfhip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus 
Aterius, was famous as a warrior beyond what can be 

r 

• 

The perfonage celebrated in this chapter is indifferently, b/ 
the more ancient writers, ftyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
reafonably fufpeft that the account givcjn of this gentleman is 
fomewhat exaggerated. .Shakefpe^r gives a noble defcription 
f>i the valour of Coriolanus, which fcems applicable here ; 

** At iixteen years. 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then di^tor. 
Whom with all praife I point at, faw him fight. 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The brilUed lips before him ; he beftrid 
An o'erprefs'd Roman, and i' th' conful's view 
^lew three oppofers. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a fea. 
And in the brunt of fevente^n battles fmce 
He lurch'd all fwords o' th' gadand.— 

H is fword death's flamp 

Where it did mark it' took, from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood,'' &c 

believed j 
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believed j that a name was given him on account of 
his octraordixiary valour, and he was called the Ro- 
man Afchifles. He is faid to have fought m one 
hundred and twenty battles ; that he had not a 
fingle wound behind, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns s one obfidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic ; that he had 
righty-thrce collars, more than one hupdred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen Q)ears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefpnted with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongft which were many obtained from private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 

* ' Gold frowiM.]— »Thcfc were given indifFerendy by the ge- 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of yaloor. The 
cbiidional Qrown was given by the foldiers to their general, 
when he had delivered them fr^m a iiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who firH fcaled the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown was beftowed on him who faved the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this wasj of all others, moil honourable* 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The fpears» 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armillx were rewards con- 
fined to thofe who were bom Romans. What the phalerae pre- 
cifely were, may be difputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfe, 
they were probably a kind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus^ 
y^ho is dcfcribed by uEneas Sylvius, to this I)entatus^ 



CUA^. 
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Chap. XIL 

/f (ertain law of Solon examined, which at firfi ap^ 
fearing unjujl^ isfot^td ufeful and expedient. 

IN thofb very ancient l^ws of Solon, which were 
infcribed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal •, had fknftioned with punifhments 
and religious oaths, Ariftotle relates there was 
one to this efFeft % If in any tumultuous diflcntioir/^ 
a fedition fhould enfue, and the people divide them- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritatbn 
of their minds both fides fhould. take arms and 
fight, liien he who in this pnftjminate period of 

? To render f/^^W.]—* $ee my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. I, 
p. 29.—** Solon, at the requeft of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a courfe 
of -travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : his 
avowed purpofe was of a philofbphical nature, but his real 
obje^l wa& to avpid the neceflity of abrogating the laws he 
had enadled. The Athenians were of themfelves unable to 
do this, having bound themfelves by the mofl: folemn oaths 
to preferve inviolate for ten years the inftitutions of Solon." 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians ^pfwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and a moft admirable 
cpitpme of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeane Anacharfis. With refpefl to the wooden frames in 
which they were fufpended, we are told, in the Etymologicum, 
Magnum, that they moved eafily on axes, fo as to prefent their 
contents on .all fides to the eyes pf the pafifenger* ' 
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believed j that a name was given him on account of 
his eitraordjjrtary valour, and he was called the Ro- 
. man Adrifles. He is faid to have fought in one 
hundred and twenty battles j that he had not a 
fingle wound behind, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns *, one obfidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic ; that he had 
dghty-three collars, more than one hupdred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen Ipears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefpnted with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongft which were many obtained from private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 

* ' Gold frowiM.]— »Thcfc were given indifFerendy by the ge- 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of Yaloor. The 
obiidional grown was given by the foldiers to their generate 
when he had delivered them fr^m a iiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who firH fcaled the walls in an aflault. The 
civic crown was beftowed on him who (aved the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this was« of all others, moil honourable* 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The (pears, 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armillae were rewards con- 
fined to thofe who were bom Romans. What the phalerae pre- 
cifely were, may be difputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfe,. 
they were probably a kind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus^ 
who is dcfcribed by uEneas Sylvius, to this Dentatus^ 



QUA^^ 
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Chap. XIL 

^ certain law of Solon examined^ which at firft af^ 
fearing utpujf^ isfonnd ufeful and expedient. 

IN thofb very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
infcribed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, fixjm veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal % had Iknftioned with punifhments 
and religious oaths, Ariftotle relates there was 
one to this tStGt ? If in any tumultuous diflcntioit/ 
a fcdition fhould enfue, and the people divide them- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both fides fhould. take arms and 
6ght> liien he who in this unftirtunate period of 

? To rendtr etefftaI*]^^S.ee my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. L 
p. 29.— •* Solon» at the requeft of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a courfe 
of -travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : his 
avowed purpofe was of a philofophical nature, but his real 
obje^^ was to avpid the neceflity of abrogating the laws he 
had enadled. The Athenians were of themfelves unable to 
do this, having bound themfelves by the moft folemn oaths 
to preferve inviolate for ten years the inftituitions of Solon." 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians tpfwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and a moft admirable 
epitome of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeane Anacharfis. With refpefl: to the wooden frames in 
which they were fufpended, we are told, in the Etymologicun^ 
Magnum, that they moved eaiily on axes, fo as to prefent their 
contents on .all fides to the eyes pf the paflenger. ' 

CIVU 
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civir difcord fhould join himfelf to neither party, 
but fhould individually withdraw himfelf from the 
common calamity of the city, Ihould be deprived 
of his houfc, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile * from bis country. When I had read thi^ 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was atlirft impreffed with great aftonifhment, won- 
dering for what reafon he fhould think thofe men 
deferving of punifhment who withdrew themfelves 
from fedition and a civil war. Then a perfon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, affirmed, that it was calculated 
not to encreafe but terminate fedition ; and indeed 
it really is fo ; for if all the more refpeftable, who 
were at firft unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fuperior influence, harmony willj, by their 
means, be fooner reflored and confirmed : for whilfl 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
lpe6lively> they would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deflroyed. Favorinus the philofo- 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
done in the difputes of brothers and of friends; that 
they who are benevolently inclined to both fidesj^ 

' Ivfo exile.] — Plutarch, in his traflde Sera Numinis Vindidla, 
calls this a moft fevere law ; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, fays, that the punifhment was death for not taking 
an a^ive part in public tumults and fadlions. 

« 

but 
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but have little influence in refloring harmony, from 
being confidered as doubtfiil friends, fhould decid- 
edly take one part or other, by which aft they 
will obtain more effeftual power in reftoring har- 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deferting 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or fordid 
lawyers, who inflame their refentments and difputes, 
from animofity or from avarice. 



Chap. XIIL 

The ancients called a Jon or daughter ** cbildreny* 

ufing a plural noun. 

TH E ancient orators, and writers of hiftory or 
poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 
the plural name ' of children* I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I 

have 

• Plural «««!/.]— This mode of expreffion is fan£lioned by 
the authority of the oldeft and beft writers. See fecond book of 
Chroaicles, xxiv. 25.*-'* His own fervants confpircd againfl 
him tor the blood of the fbns of Jeholada the pricfl;> and flew 
him on his bed, and he died." But it appears from verfe 22 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada had but one fon. «' Thus 
Joa(h the king remembered not the kindnefs which Jehoiada 
his father had done him, but flew his. fon :" Again, Chronicles, 
xxviii. 3. " He burnt his children in the fire." This 
is fpoken of Jofiah, who, as appears from the fecond book of 
^ngs, had but one fon. A fimilar mode of expreffion occurs 

in 
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have lately ib found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of ScmiMt>nius AfeHio*. This Afellio was a milita- 
ry tribune at the ficgc of Numantia, under Scipio 
Africanus/ and wrote an account of thofe aftions 
at which he himfelf was prcfent. His exprefliom 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
people, when he was flain in the capitol, are thefe i 
^ For Gracchus, whenever he left his houfe, was ne- 
ver accompanied by lefs than three or four thoufand 
men." And again, concerning the fame Gracchus, 
he fays, *^ He began to entreat that they would 
protect him, and liber osfuos ^ s he then ordered the 
one male child he then had to appear, and almoft 
in tears recommended him to the people. 

in the befl Ladn wiiterij particularly in Cicero. Barthius, in 
his Adverfaria, alledg)?$ a faperftkibus motive for this, a num- 
ber of children being efleemed a great happinefs ; none, or 
<;Veri only dne, the <5ontfary. 

* Semfromus ^//tV.]— This perfim is mentioned with refpeA, 
as an eminent hiftorian, by CicerOf and Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
ienfis, as well as by Gellius. 

•* Liberos /ms.^-^iiu childrc;K 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus CatOy in a book written againfi Tiierius, an 
exiky faysy *^ ftitijfes ^adimoniumy' not ^^ftetijes** 
^be reajon of this qffigned. 

IN an old book of Cato's ', which is inridcd. 
Contra Tiberium exulemy there was this expreflioOj 
*' Quid fi vadimonium capitc obvoluto ftitiflS^.'* 
He indeed wrote ftitijfes y and properly i but Ibnnc 
abfurd and impudent corredtors, altering the word, 
have made it ftetijfesy as {{ftitijfes had been a foolifh 
and infignificant word. But they themfdves arc 
foolifh and contemptible, not knowing diat ftitijfes 
was written by Cato becaufe the vadimonium fiftere-- 
tUTy and not ftaretur. 

' Cattl*s,'] — This was Porcius Cato the cenfor, whofe orations 
are praifed by Cicero in his Brutus, 

The word tfadimomum was a legal term, correfponding with 
our recognizance ; and the queftion is, which is mofl proper, 
to ixf fiate ^vadimonium* ot Jtflen 'vadimwuim ? 

The legal procefs and appropriate meaning of each expreiHoa 
may be feen fully difcufTed in Heineccius, p. 593* It wodd 
Jbe of little intereft to an Englifh reader to fay more on the Tub* 
je£t, than when the perfon for whom bail was givbn appeared 
to ftand the event of his trial, he called for the perfon who was 
his Surety, and exclaimed, '' Ecce ego me tibi iifto/'— I«o# 
here I am, forth-coming to you. 



HAP. 
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Chap. XV. 

j^wttfy great honours were paid to old age j why tht 
Jdme were afterwards paid to hujbands and parents. 
Obfervations on the Jeventh chapter of the Julian 
law. 

• . * * 

AMONGST the more ancient Romans, no 
greater refpeft was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders * were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents i and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of dif- 
tindtions, had precedence and fuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain- 
ments the young attended their elders home; 
which cuftom the Romans, it is faid, borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, amongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the fuperior honour in all things 

' EUersJ] — Of the refpecl paid to age by the -Egyptians and 
Lacedaemonians, I have fpoken at length in my notes to He-- 
rodotus. Vol. I. p. 311. Juvenal reprobates the carelefs inat- 
tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary, in his Ac- 
count of -^gypt,, informs us, that in this natural and indifpcn- 
fable veneration to thofe advanced in years, the modem -Egyp- 
tians have by no means degenerated from their anceflors. 

The refpedl paid in this country, two hundred years ago, to 
parents, feems to have been equal in degree to what is reprefent-^ 
ed by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advanced 
years, did not prefume to fit in the prefence of their parents, 
unleis fo commanded ; and it was not unfrequent to fee them 
kneeling on a cufhion, whilfl their father and mother were at 
table. 

I was 
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^as afligned to age. But when population feemcd?^ 
fcflentially neceflary to the ftate, and rewards and 
encouragennents werp propofed to promote this, 
then in certain matters they who had wives and 
iihildren, were preferred to elder people whd h^d 
neither of thefe. ^ Thus, in the feventh book of 
the Julian law, the precedence, with refpeft to the 
fafces, was afligned not to that cionful who was 
eldeft, but to him who had moil children, either 
living under his authority or flain in war. If both 
hid an equal number of children, the married 
man, or he who was allowed the rights of a mar- 
ried man % had the preference : if both, being mar- 
ried men and fathers, had an equal number of 
children, the diftiniStion of former times took place, 
and he who was the eldeft had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
unmarried, no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their age ; but I find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave the fafces for the firit 
month to their colleaguesj who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
fecond confulfhip. 

* Rights of a married man,\ — No more accurate or ttlOre (a- 
tisfadlory review of the Roman laws can be fecn, than in the 
eighth odavo volume of Mr. Gibbon's extraordinary work. It 
exprefsly appeared that woman was oonfidered by the old Romans 
not as a per/on f but a thing. The hufband had in certain cafes 
power of life and death : " but the condition of women," fays 
Mr. Gibbon, " is ufually foftcned by the refinements of fe- 
cial life/' 

V©L. I. K Chap. 
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Chap. XVI. 

CafeUius Vindex cenfured by SuJpUius ApoUinarisy for 
ins explanation of a faffa^e in VirgiL 



I 



N the fixth bpok of Virgil ' are thefc 
lines : 

*^ Hie, vides, pura juvenis qui nititur hafta 
Proxima forte tenet lucis loca i primus ad auras 
^therias Italo commiftus fanguine furget^ 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tua poftuncia proles : 
Quern tibi longsevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumquc parente : 
Unde genus Longa noftrum dominabitur Alba," 

* Of this paffage of Virgil I give Dry den's tranflation, which 
the criticifm in this chapter of Gellius proves to be very 
inadequate : 

" Obferve the yonth who firft appears in fight. 
And holds the neareft ftation to the light. 
Already feems to fnuff the vital air. 
And leans jufl forward on a fhining ipear; 
Silvius is he — thy laft forgotten race. 
But firft in order fent to fill thy place : 
An Alban naine> but mix'd with Dardan blood. 
Bom in the cdvert of a fhady wood; 
Him fair Lavinia> thy furviving wife. 
Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life : 
In Alba he fhall ^ his royal feat. 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget." 

This verfiori is unpardonably diffufB. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of fura bafia, which is a fpcar 
without a point, given as a reward for military fervicc. 

I In 
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tn thefe lines 

" Tua poftuma proles 
leems but ill to agrte with 

'^ Qyem tibi longsevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educct filvis regem.*' 

For if this Silvius, as appears from the teftimony 
of almoft all the ancient annals, was born after- the 
death of his father, for which reafon the name of 
Poftumus was given him^ with what propriety 
does this follow : 

*^ Quern tibi longa?vo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis ?" 

For thefe words may feem to fignify, that whilft 
JEnezs was alive and in age, Silvius Ihould be born 
to and educated by him. Caefellius% therefore, 
in his Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the fignification of thefe words. He 
fays, " Poftuma proles^ non eum fignificat qui patre 
, mortuo, 

* Cafellius ;]-^of whom, we know no more than that he wai 
often quoted by Prifcian. 

^ Poftuma proUs,'\'*^^^ Theexpreffion of * poftuma proles* does 
not fignify one bom after the death of his father, but he who 
was laft born> as in the cafe of Silviufi, who> when i£neas was 
old, was born in his mother's advanced years/* 

Virgil feems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the laft fon of iEneas ; whether bom ih 
his life- time, or after his deceafe, is of fmall importance. Sil- 
vius is called the laft fon of ^neas by Aufonius^ Epift. i6. 

** Ut quondam in Albse mcenibus 
Supremus iEnea (atus, 
Silvius lolis mifcuit.'* 

K 2 Heynei 
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mortuo, fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. Sicuti 
Silvius, qui ;^nea jam fene tardo feroque partu eft 
editus." But for this hiftorical fad: he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have afTerted, that Silvius was born after 
the death of iEneas. For this reafon ApoUinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for which he cenfures 
Caefellius, mentions the above alfo as a fault ; which 
probably arofe thus : — " Quem tibi longasvo," fays 
he, not/enij which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory j " but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal." For Anchifes, who 
faid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. ApoUinaris 
argues acutely enough : " Byt a long life ^ is one 
thing, immortality another; nor ai'e gods called 
long-lived, but immortal." 

Heyne, in his obfervation on this pafTage, confiders the ex- 
preflion of fura hajla as emblematic of fovereignty. 

* Zd?«|-/^.]— The terms longus and aternus appear to have 
been ufed with equivocal meaning. See Barthius, 915. 



'> 
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Chap. XVIL ' 

IVba^ Cicero thought concerning certain propofttions% 
with an examination of Cicero* s opinion. 

IT is the curious and learned obfervation of 
Cicero, that the prepofitions in and con^ pre- 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin Japiens and felixy in all 
others they are pronounced ihort. Thefe are 
Cicero's words : " Quid vero ' hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natura, fed quodam inftituto ? Indoftus di- 
cinrms, brevi prima litcra, infanus produfta. Inhu- 
manus brevi, infelix longa, et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis eas primae literal funt, quae in fapiente et 

' ^U'uero.'] — " For what can be more elegant than this, 
which does not happen naturally, but from a certain cuftom ? 
We fay indoSus, with the firft letter fhort, which in infanus is 
long. It is fhort in inhumanus, long in infelix ; and, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firft letters ^f which are the fame as 
in fapiem and felix^ are pronounced long, in all others fhort. 
So alfo va.compofuity concrepuiu confecit, if we confult reafon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to <'he ear, and we affent. And 
why is it fo ? The ear will confefs it is pleafed, and a fentence 
ought to confult the gratification of the car." 

The long / was anciently diftinguiftied by being extended 
above the other letters thus, piso, or it was preceded by ^n 
#, as in quafei. With refped to words beginning with the par- 
ticle proy diey feem to have been ufed indifferently long and 
fhort by the poets. The curious reader will find the fubje£l 
matter of this chapter amply difcuffed by Lip£us de Re£la 
Pronunciations 

K 3 felicc 
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felice produfte dicuntur : in caeteris vero omnibusi 
breviter. Itemque compofuit, concrepuit, confeciti 
confule veritatem: reprehendet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt, Qusere cur ita ? fe dicent juvari. Vo- 
luptati tamen aurium morigerari debet oratio/' 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe expreflions, is very manifeft : but what fliall we 
fay of the prepofition pro ? which, with refpeft 
to its being long or fhort, contradifts Cicero -s ob- 
fervation ; for this is not always niade long when 
followed by the letter which is the firft in fdix; which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepofitions in and cm long, 
iProficifci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeftum, have pro fhort; but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyliable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the fame 
property^ either from reafon or for the fake of har- 
mony ? Why does it make the fyliable long in 
fome inftances;^ and fhort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufively long, when followed ^y the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Sallufl 
fay, coopertus fa^noribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firfl fyliable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter n, for the 
lofs of the letter is compenfated by the fyllablc*s be- 
ing made long ; which alfo is the cafe it\ the wor^ 
cogo J nor is this at all contradifted by co in coegi 
being fhon, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de- 
rive from cogo. 

Chap* 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Ph^edorty the Socraticy was a Jlave^ as were numy 

other Socratics alfo* 

PH^DON of Elis % was of the Socradc 
fchool, and very intimate both with Socrates 
and Plato. Plato prefixed this man's name to his 
divine book* on the Immortality of the SouL This 
Phaedon was a flave, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underftanding ; and, as fome have written, 
was^ when a boy, fold to violation by his profligate 
matter. Cebes, a foUower of Socrates, is faid to have 
bought him on the recommendation of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in the difciplme of phi- 
lofophy. He became afterwards an eminent philo- 
fcpher ; and there remain of his fome very elegant 
difcourfes concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fcrvitude, have 
afterwards become diftmguilhed philofophers, 
Amongft thefe was that Menippus, whofe writings 
M. Varro imitated in his ikires^ by others called 

^ Phaedon of £/(/.]— Of this perfonage Diogenes Laertius 
relates, ihat he was born of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, that Alcibiades or Crito, at the fuggeftipn 
of Socrates, reftored him to liberty. 

* Divine book. '[-^In this bobk Phxdon reUte^ to Echechr^- 
tes the converfation which he had with Socfs^ on ^e day 
when he took the poifon. 

K 4 Cynicj 
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Cynic, by himfelf Menippean. Pompylus % the 
flave of Theof^hraftus the Peripatetic ; and he who 
was named the Perfian, the flave of Zeno the 
Stoic ; and Mys, the flave of Epicurus, were alfo 
philofophers pf uo mean reputation. EJiogenes 
the Cynic lived alfo in fervitude ; but he, from a 
ftate of liberty, was fold as a flave. Xeniades of 
Corinth, defiring to purchafe him, aflced him what 
art he knew ? " The art," he replied, " of governing 
free men." Xeniades, in admiration at his anfwer, 
bought and gave him his freedom i then, intro- 
ducing his fons to him, " Take," fays he, " thefe 
Ttiy children, who are free, and govern them." But 
the memory of Epidetus, the illuftrious philofo- 
pher, that he alfo was a flave, is too recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obfolete. Two verfcs are 
faid to have been written by this Epidtetus * upon 

himfelf, 



* Pomfylus.] — This name is generally written Pompilius, 
Inentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophraftus. 

♦ nis Epi^etusJ] — That Epidletus was for fome time ^ 
flave, and always poor, and likewife lame, are things attefted 
by many ancient writers, and need not Ije difputed. They 
are mentioned by Aulus Gellius, who was cotemporary with our 
philofopher, but furvived him : who mentions a fhort Greek 
epigram, which he alfo afcribes to Epidetus himfelf, to this 
purpofe : 

** A flave, in body maim'd, as Irus poor. 
Yet to the gods was Epidtetus dear.' 



» 



Simplicius, whofe authority is very good, fays, that Epic- 
tetus was a flave, of an infirm conftitution, and lame from early 
age, l^nd fo well fatisfied with extreme poverty, that his fmall 

houfe 
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himfelf, in which it is tacidy implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ftruggle with various ca- 
lamities, are not indifcriminately^ obnoxious to the 
gods ; but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigition of few can comprehend:— 
" I Epiftetus, born a (lave, and lame, and poor 
as Irus, am dear to the gods/* 



houfe at Rome needed no fecurities, having nothing in it but 
iiis couch and mattrefs upon which he lny. ^^Lardner. . 

I cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that the 
profeilbrs of philofophy and literature, abftradedly fc under- 
ftood and called, have, with few exceptions, in all ages, been 
remarkable for their poverty. We ought to make this diftinc- 
tion with refpedl to the learned men of ancient and modern 
times :— the poverty of the ancient philofophers was voluntary, 
and often prefTed upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of a^edation ; they were, however, amply compenfated for thi« 
poverty, by the perfonal honours and reverence they received, 
being afliduoufly courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, I apprehend, in modern times. 
Thefe honours and this reverence are referved by juft pofterity, 
till the objeds of it are no more ; and many there have been, 
like Otway and Savage, fuffered to languifh out a miferable 
life in want, whofe talents have been univerfalljr aUpwed to Jm-r 
preve and adorn their country* 
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Chap. XIX. 
ftbe verb " refcire" Us true and froperfignification^ 

WE have obferved, that the word refcire has a; 
certain appropriate force different from the 
common meaning of other wordsj^ to which the 
feme praepofition r£ is affixed ; nor do we fay refcire 
as we do reJcriberCj relegere^ rejlituere. He who* fees 
a fa£t which is more intricate, unimagined, or unex-r 
pefted, is properly faid refcire y but why in this word 
only the particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what I ftill have to learn. That refcivi or refcire 
is ufed with any odier allufion, amongft thoie who 
are correft in fpeaking, than to things obfcure by 
defign, or happening beyond expeftation or opi- 
nion, I have never feen. But the vford/cire is faid 
indifcriminately of all things adverfe, prolperousj^ or 
expefted. N^vius fays, in the Triphallus ':— 

" Si unquam quicquam filium refcivero, 
Argentum amori: caufa fumpfe mutuun;i, 
Extemplo illo tc ducam ubi non delpuas." 

* Triphallus,'] — Seme are for writing this word Jthyphallus. 
There were Ithyphallica carmitia, and Ithyphallici ludi. Tri- 
phallus is one of the names of Priapus. In Columella, I. x. 32, 
we meet with 

" Sed truncum forte dolatuih 
Arboris antiquae numen venerare Ithyphalli.'' 

There is a fragment of Varro, fee H. Stephens, called Triphalo, 
\^ith one /• 

a Claudius 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firft annal, lays,— ^ 
'^ Ea Lucani ubi refciverunt (ibi per fallacias^verba 
data effe," The fame Quadrigarius, in the famtt 
book, ufes this Word on a nnelancholy and unex- 
pefted occafion : — ^* Id ubi refciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio traditos fupra demoijftravi* 
mus : eorum parentes cum propinquis eapillo paflb 
in viam provolarunt/' 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins : — " De- 
inde diftator jubet poftridie magiftrum equiturn 
arcefli. Mittam te fi vis cum equitibus. Sero eft, 
jnqujt magifter equiturn, jam refcivere.'* 



Chap. XX. 

jff^af are commonly called " vivaria" The ancients did 
not uje this vjord. What Publius Scipio ufed in-- 
Jiead of it, in his Jpeech to the people i and what 
afterwards Marcus Varro^ in his treatife *^ Ve 
re Rufiicay 

THE enclofed places in which wild beafts 
are kept alive, which are now called vivaria ', 
M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
fcrts ought to be called leporalia. Thefe are his 

words: 

? FivariaJ] — ^The place in modem times appropriated to this 
ufe is called menagery, from the 'FrtTkch. menage, which means a 
ColledUon of animals. The firfl: Roman who introduced Uiis ^cies 

of 
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words : " Villaticse paftionis genera funt tria^ orni- 
thones, leporaria, pifcinas. Nunc ornithones dico 
omnium alitum quae intra parietes vilte fclent pafci. 
Leporaria te accipere volo non ea qu« tritavi nof- 
tri dicebant, ubi foli lepores funt, fed omnia fepta 
a£dificia villse quae funt et habent inclufa animalia 
quae pafcuntur." He again, in the fame book, in a 
fucceeding paflage, fays, " Quum * emifti fundum 
Tufculanum a M. Pifone, in leporaria apri fuere 
multi." What the common people now call vivaria, 
are the fame with what the Greeks call paradifi ^ 
What Varro calls leporaria, I do not remember to 
have feen fo named amongft the ancients ; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by far the pureft 
fpeaker of his age, called roboraria, I have heard 
fome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 

of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was afterwards improved and extended to a confiderable de- 
gree, by Lucullus and Hortenfius. Varro's words may be 
thus interpreted : — " There are three objedls of ruflic care as 
to feeding ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and fifhes 
are kept. The firfl of thefe I underlland to comprehend (or- 
nithones) every enclofed place where birds of any kind are 
preferved. By leporaria, the fecond, I mean not the places 
fo named by our forefathers, where hares only are kept, but 
every ruflic building in whjch animals are enclofed and fed." 

* ^um,'\ — «' WJien you bought the Tufculan farm of M. Pifo^ 
there were many boars in the leporarium,^^ 

* Pdradiji,'\ — This, according to Xenophon, is a Perfic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our firll parents when in a 
date of innocence, need not be explained. Ecclefiallical writers 
called by this name the quadrangle before a cathedral or grea( 
churcL 

fame 
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fame meaning with our vivaria^ and that it was 
fo called from the tabula roboria with which they 
were enclofed, a kind of enclofure which I have 
feen in Italy and many other places. The paflage 
in his fifth oration againft Claudius AfeUius is this : 
— *' Ubi * agt\os optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tiflimas vidiflet, in his regionibus excelfiflimo loco- 
rum murum ftatuere aiebat : inde corrigere viam, 
aliis per vineas medias, aliis per roborarium, atque 
pifcinam, aliis per villam." But the lakes or pools 
in which fiflies were preferved alive, they called 
by their own appropriate term of " fijcina.^^ The 
common people alfo call thofe places apiaria^ in 
which hives of bees are kept; but I do not remem- 
ber that this appellation has ever been ufed by 
thofe ^ho wrote or (poke with greater purity and 
corrednefs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, fays, *^ MfAicrcrwkaf ita facere oportet, 
quas quidam mellaria appellant." This word 
ufed by Varro is Greek ; for /xsAio-o-wvf j is ufed, as 
are aiMTriXmsg and ixfvuvig. 

♦ t/^/. Sec] — " Wherever he faw the beft cultivated lands, 
and the mod elegant villas, here, in the mod elevated fpot, he 
exprciled his intention of erecting a wall. Thence he regulated 
his road, fometimes through vineyards, fometimes through 
menageries (roboraria) and fiih-ponds, at others through the 
vUla." 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXL 

Of the confteUatim calkd by the Greeks Sf4^a»^ hf 
us feptemtrianes. The meaning and origin of each 
word. 

A NUMBER of us who were ertgaged in fimi- 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro-^ 
mans^ pafled over from -Sgina to Piraeus * in the 
fame veffd. It was evenings the fea calm) the 
time fummer, and the fky clear and ferene. We 
all of us, therefore, fate upon the prow, and con- 
templated the brilliant ftars. Then all they who had 
been fimilarly inftrufted in Greek) entered into a 
learned and ingenious argumcnti which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes % which the greater^ 
and which the leffer bear, and why fo called ; and 

through 

* u^gina to P/V^«j.]-*-iEgina Was a fmall ifland in the vici- 
aity of the Peloponnefc, and Piraeus was the famous port of 
Athens. The prefent fituation and circumflancea of both 
places are well defcribcd by Chandler. 

* Bootesl^^or the charioteer. Eridlhonius, the fon of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birth is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conftellation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confufion and perplexity muft neceflkrily arife in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the fyllem of ancient aftronomy. Cal- 
lifto was generally underftood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the leffer. The former called in Greek Helice, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Faft. iii, 107, 

wEflc 
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through what Ipace they had pafled fince the pre- 
ceding night j and why Homer fays ^ of this alone, 
that it does not fet, when there are fomc others al- 
fo which do not. I then turned to fome of our 
young men — " And what will you fimpletons lay, 
why do we call Jeptemtrimes what the Greeks call 
amaxa ? It is not enough that we fee feven (tars ; 
but I defu-e to know, at fome length, what the 

*' EiTe duas Ar6los quarom Cynofura petatur 
Si4pniis> Melicen Graia' carina notet." 

Milton ufes this Cynofure as fynonymous with the bear or po« 
lar ftar, 

*« Towers and battlements it kts, 
Bofom'd in high tufted trees. 
Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies. 
The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.** 

Newton, at this paflage, quotes, from the Anatomie of Melan« 
choly, the following : ** 'Tis the general humour of all lovers ; 
Ihe is his flern, his pole-flar, his gtdde, his Cynofure, his Hef- 
perus, his Vefperus, &c." 

' * Homer y&y/.]— The lines of Homer are thefe. H. zvilL 
560. 

« The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam. 
To which, around the axle of the fky. 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye. 
Still fhines exalted on th' asthereal plain, 
Nbr bathes his blazing forehead in the main,'^ 

Foj^t. 

A fttfpicion here arifes of fome defedb in the text, as the amaxa 
land ar£lus or bear, were in fa£fc fynonymous. The Hory of the 
bear, the greater and the lefs, is related by Hefiod and by 
Orid. It is to be found at length alfo in Ladandus ; who fays, 
^t im aecoant of the indignation of Juno, Tethys, and Ocea- 
nus, refufed to bathe this conftellation with dieir waters. 

whole 



f 
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whole conftellation which we call JeptemtrioHeJ 
means ?" — Then one of thofe who had applied him- 
fclf to learning and the ftudy of the ancients, ob- 
ferved, that the common people prefumed, that the 
Jeptemtriones of the grammarians was named merely 
from the number of the ftars. The word triones, 
they fay, has no feparate meaning; as in thiat which 
we call quinquatrusy becaufe it is the fifth day 
from the Ides, the word atrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L. iElius and 
M. Varro *, who affirm, that triones is a certain 
ruftic term for oxen, as if it were terrioneSy that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There- 
fore the old Greeks called this conftellation amaxany 
becaufe in its figure and pofition it refembled a 
waggon * ; fo the more ancient of our countrymen 
called \x, Jeptemtriones y from oxen yoked, that is, from 

♦ Z. JfLlius and M, Varro.'] — I find thefe grammarians ridi- 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of verfes afcribed to Vif-* 
gil, in the" Latin Anthology. 

" Ite hinc inanes rhetorum raanipli 
Inflata rpre non Achaico turba, 
Et vos Sile, Albuti, Arquitique, Varroque.'^ 

A moft abfurd and unmeaning reading ; doubtlefs it ought to 

be, 

" Et VGS -^lique^ Tarquitiqtie, Varrbque." 

•This ^lius is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammarians, 
by Suetonius. 

' // re/eml>Ied a ijuaggoji, ]^^lt is familiarly called Charles's' 
wain. See Shakefpeare. — " Car, Heigho ! an*t be not four by 
the day, I'll be hang'd; Charles's wain is over the new chimneyy 
and yet our horfes not pack'd." A corruption of chork's or 
churl's wain, from the Saxon. 

he 
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the feven ftars, which rq^refent, as it were, yoked 
triones. Varro further obfervcd, continued he, that 
he was in doubt whether thefe feven ftars were not 
rather called triones^ becaufe they are fo iituated that 
every three ftars neareft to each other form a tri- 
angle, fo that the name means the three-fided 
figures* Of thefe two reafons which he alledged, 
the laft appeared the moft' acute and the moft ele- 
gant i for, on inlpeftion, they really had the appear- 
lance of fo many triangles* 



Chap. XXII ^ 

Of the wind lafyx. Names and regions of otbef 
winds i from the difcourfes of Favorinus. 

AT the focial table of Favorinus it Was cuf- 
tomary to read either the verfes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a portion of hiftory in Greek or La- 
tin. In Ibme Latin poem the word lapyx^ the 
name of a wind, was read i and it was afked what 

this 

' Notes on this chapter might be extended to an almofl infinite 
length. I cannot, perhaps, do better than firft refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given in my tranf- 
ladonof Hei^odotus, Vol. III. p. 293, where it is obferved, that 
the ancients ufed only the four cardinal winds; they after- 
wards added foui" inore : the Romans increafed them to 
twenty-fonr ; and the modems have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This fubjcft of the winds is 
alfo conmiented upon at fome length by Solinus ad Salmafium^ 

Vol. I. L page« 
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this wind was, and from what parts it blew, and 
what was the etymology of this unufual word ? At 
the fame time we defired him to inform us about 
the names and places of the reft; becaufe, generally, 
there was no agreennent, either concerning their 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus Ipakc 
as follows : — " It is fufficiendy notorious, diat there 
are four regions of the air, eaft, weft, fouth, and 
north. The eaft and weft are variable, the fouth 
and north are fixed arid unalterable: for the fun 
does not always rife in the fame place ; but his rif- 
ing is either called asquinoftial, when moving in the 
circle which is termed aequidial ; or it is folftitial or 
brumal, which are the liimmer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fun does not always fet in the 
fame places but its fetting is either sequinoftiaj, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal riling, that is the asquinoftial, 
is called Eurus, a word, according to etymolo- 
gifts, which means "flowing from the eaft." This 
is alfo called otherwife by the Greeks Apeliotes^ 
and by Roman failors Subjolantis. That which 
comes from the fummer and folftitial place of 
rifing is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas ; which fome fay is therefore named by Homer 
«»9f fyev/I^i?. Boreas is thought to be fo called av 

pages 1239, 1244, 5, 7, and 57. See alfo Pliny, 1. 11. c.xxvii. 
A perplexity will often arife with thofe who read the dailies but 
occafionally, from confounding the Greek and Roman appella- 
tions of the winds, which in this chapter of Gellius are perlpi- 
cucufly difcriminated. The reader will alfo find in the Latia 
Anthology, vol. ii. p. 386, a poem on the fubjedk of the winds* 
which Pithoeus does not fcruple to pronounce beyond meafure 
corrupt ; but which, ncvcrthelcfs, is worth confultiog. 
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rue Pone, from its violent and loud noife. The third 
wind, which blows from the winter place of rifing, 
the Romans call Vultumus ; the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt Notus and Eurus. Thefe are, there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturnusj 
and Eurus, of which Eurus is that of the middle fitu- , 
ation. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftes, is oppofite to Aquilo ; Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vufturnus. Thefe two regions of the air, the eaft 
and the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouthern wind ; this is 
in Latin Jujiery in Greek Notus^ becaufe it is 
cloudy and moift, notis in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one, 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
Latin Septemtrimariusy in Greek AparSiias. From 
thefe eight winds fome take four, and this they affirm 
ttey do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and weft. 
Thefe are Homer's words : 

*^ Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 
And the clear north rolls mountains to the 
ftiore," 

He names thefe from the four quarters of the hea- 

' yens whicl^ we firft mentioned, namely, the eaft and 

weft, taken fimply and generally, not divided into 

L 2 three; 
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three parts. There arc fome iidio, inilead of eight, 
make twelve winds^ inferting four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and north, as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alio certain other names afligned to partioilar 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions, 
cither from the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the fevciity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the fam« 
tvith Caurus ; for it is a weftern wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, reprc- 
fents Cleopatra flying to -flEgypt from a fca-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind lapyx ; he alfo 
calls an Apulian horfe, by the fame name as the 
wind, lapygian. There is alfo a wind called Cae- 
cias, which, according to Ariftotle, does not feem 
to difpel the clouds, but rather to coUeft them i 
whence cartie this proverbial verfe : — ^^ Collefting 
evils to himfelfi as the wind Caecias * does the 
clouds." Befides thefe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region ; as that of Horace, by him named 

* j4s the 'Wind Ctecias,] — There is an allufion to the cffcdU 
«f this wind ki the Knights of Aridophanes. 

" As this fellow breathes the Cacfias and falfhood." 

This particakr wind is frequent in the Mediterranean^ and thert 
caUed Greco Lcvante, 

Atabulusy 
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Atabulus, concerning which I fhould have enquired ; 
adding diefe called Etcfiae and Prcxlromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when the dog-ftar rifes, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex- 
plaining the origin of all thofe words, which I have 
confidered a good deal, if I had ixpt already im- 
pofed too long a filencc upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfation in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable." 

This is the fubftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preffion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius ; for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays, — ** Sunt m his regio- 
nibus ferrarias ', argenti fodinas pulcherrima^, mons 

ex 

' Sunt, &c.]— " There are in thefe countries iron mines, very 
beautiful mines of iilver, a huge mountain of entire (alt, which 
encreafes as fail as yo« take from it : the wind Cercius, in a mo-^ 
ment rifes to its height ; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 
waggon." Strabo defcribcs a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls ^f Aa^xCo^oy (black north) fo violent as to tear up the Aones 
from the ground, throw men from carriages, and drip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eur us a black wind : 

** Niger rudentes Eurus inverfo man, 
Fraftofque remos difFerat." 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful forccj where 
alfo the epithet black is moil happily applied, 

L 3 "-^'^^^ 
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injuring their families, and wafting their fortunes 
by the enormous expences of dinners, made a law^ 
which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy- 
days, thirty fefterces might be Ipcnt at an entertain-* 
menti Jput on all other days no more than three. 
Befides thefe, there is alfo the iEmilian law % which 
not only limited the expence of entertamments, 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, befides the fum of money, ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or ^was a candidate 
to be one, fliould vifit none but particular perfons. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fcfti- 
vals, three hundred; for wedding-days, and the 

• jEmilian lanv.'] — Marcus iEmilius Lepidus lived in the 
675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law was Antiut 
Reftio. Of this perfonage Macrobius relates, that finding his 
law inefFedlual to check the luxury which prevailed, he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
panifh. On the fubjeft of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appofite as it is feniibie :— • 
«* It is the higheil impertinence in kings and miniflcrs to pre- 
tend to Watch over the ceconomy of private people, and to re- 
ftrain their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them<« 
felves always, and without exception, the greatefl fpendthrifts in 
the fociety. Let them look well after their own expences, a&d 
they may fafely truft private people with theirs. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the date, thatoftheirfubje^b never 
will." 

S repotia 
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Kepotia which followed, a thoufand. There was 
alfo, according to Capito Ateius, an edift, whe- 
f her of the facre'd Augdftu's or of Tiberius, I dor 
not remennb'er, by whicK tKe funm for various fo- 
lemn feftivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thoufand fefterces, that the encreafing tide of' 
liixuiy might be rcftrained at Icaft by thefe limits; 



• 1 
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; ' . - . . . • ..." 

Pf^'baf the Greeks call analogy y and "what anomaly. 

IN Latin as in Greek, forhfe have thought ana- 
logy Ihoiild be follov^ed, others anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the fimilar declenfion of fimilar words'^ 
which fome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions, following euftom. 
only. But the two illuftrious Greek grammarians, 
Ariftarchus and Crates^ have ftrenuoufly defended, 
the former analogyj the . latter anontaly. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicer6> on the La- 
tin tongue, obferves, that there is no obfervancc 
of fimilars ; but that almoft in all words euftom 
rules* " As when we fay lupus lupi^ probus probi^ 
and lepus leporis: fo likewife paro pairavi, lavo 
lavi, piingo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from caeno, and prandeo, and poto, we 
Vol. I. M form 
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form casnatus fum^ ^nd pranfus fum, and potus fum : 
and yet from adftringor, and extergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ftrinxi, and extenfi, and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make from Ofcus, Tufcus, Graecus, Ofce, Tufce, 
Graece : but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice. Thus alfo from probus probe, a doftus 
dodkc i but from rarus we do not fay rare, but Ibmc 
raro, others rarenter." The fame Varro, in ths 
fame book, fays — '* Sentior is a word that no one 
tifes, and by itfelf is nothing : but affentior is faid 
almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him- 
lelf in the fenate to fay aflentio, and many after- 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eftabliihed cuftom." But Varro, ne- 
verthelefs, in fome of his books, has Ikid much in 
vindication of analogy. Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for fpeaking againft analogy,^ 
and fometimes again in its defence. 

The fubjefts of analogy and anomaly afforded frequent oc- 
tf aflon of controverfy to the old grammarians. See Sextus Em^ 
pirkusy 1. X. contra Grammaticos,"^ According to Suetonius^ Julius 
Cffifar and Terentius Varro exercifed themfelves on thefe fub- 
jc<its, as in more modem times Vofllus has done, in four books. 
See alfo the Ad'vtrfaria of Gataker, p. ^j^ 
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Difcourfes of M. Front o and Favor inus the philo/opb^i 
^ on the varieties of colours ^ with the Greek and La* 
tin terms for them. Of the colour fpadtx . 

FAVORINUS the philoibpher, going to vific 
M. Fronto, a man of confular dignity, con- 
fined by the gout, wifhed me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of many learned 
men, much was faid concerning colours and their 
names ; that there was a great variety of Colours, 
but that the names for them were inadequate and 
xincertain. There are more difcriminations in the 
perceptions of the ey^s than in the names and terms 
for colours s for, to fay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarities, the fimple colours of red and green 
have each but a fmgle name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties; and I perceive a greater want of 

This fubjedl of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin, is difcufied at confiderable length by Salmafias ad So- 
linum, p. 1 155, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have fomewhere read, in a Latiii author, a remark to this ef-* 
fe£t:— " If there be anything difficult in phyfics, it is this, 
bow nature mixes colours ; it is not lefs difiicult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours." I 
am much plcafed with an obfervation of Mr. Harris, diftin- 
guifhing colour from figure. In the fketches of a painter we 
know things by their figures alone, without their colours ; but 
not by their colours alone, when divefted of their figures. 

M 2 fuch 
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fuch words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufusy is lb nanied from rubor ^ rednefs j but 
the rednefs of fire, of blood, of the purple fifh, and 
of faffron, are different ; yet thefe varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguilh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellation 
of rednefs : however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, faffron, 
purplifh, golden, give fome correct idea. Rujfus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufusy nor 
mark its yarious (hades ; but ^av6o? and tj u9f oj, ttuj- 
f c? and ^om^y feem to mark feparate gradations of 
the red colour, encreafing, diminifhing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto * faid to Favorinus : " We will 
not deny that the Greek language, which you ftem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious than 
our own ; but in fixing thefe colours you have 
lately mentioned, our poverty is not fo great as 
you fuppofe s for the words rufus and ruber ^ which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red colour. We have others, and even more 
than thole you have recounted, from the Greek — 
Fulvus, fiavtiSy rubiduSy photniceuSy rutiluSy luteuSy and 
Jpadixy all exprefs varieties of red, increafing its 
fplendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making it more lumi- 
nous with white. For fhceniceuSy which you called 

■ fj'onio.] — There were many illaflrioos Romans of this 
name ; the perfon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi- 
nent rhetorician, one of the ioftrq^lori of the philofophic An- 
toninus. 

by. 
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by a Greek name (pom^, and rutiluj and fpadix^ 
fynonynnous with phaniceusy which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our oWh, fignify the 
exuberance and Iplendour of red 5 as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms fpadix and pbceniceus are 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, fpadix. What 
we call fulvuSy feems a mixture of red and green, 
in which fometimes the latter fometimes the former 
predominates ; as a poet *, who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet yi/fo^j to 
an eagle, to jafper, to caps of wolf's fiir, to gold, 
fand, and a lion. Thus Q;^ Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to brafs. Flavusy on the contrary, 
. feems to be a combination of green, red, and white 5 
thus trefles are termed flaventesi and, what fomc 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive ^flofva. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
flavus to water, and to dufts I willingly call his lines, 
which are very plealing, to my remembrance : — 

* Cede tamen pedem lyrhphis flavis, flavum ut 

pulverem, 
Manibus ifdem, quibus Ulyffi fsepe pcrmulfi 

abluam, 
luaffitudinemque minuam manuum moUitu- 

dine/ 

Rubidus is a darker red, with a large proportion 

# 

|t ^/tf^/.]— VirgiL 

• Leaves of the c/rw.]— Virgil alfo applies the \zxxsi pallens 
tio the olive—*' pallcati cedit olivae." 
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of black. Ltiteusy on the contrary, is a red more di* 
luted, from which its name indeed fcems to come. 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the fhades of red have 
not more names in Greek than amongfl: us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour ; Vir- 
gil, wifliing to exprefs the colour of a horfe as green, 
might as well have faid dertdeus as glaucus ; but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceftor^ 
ufed the word cc^Jia for what the Greeks call 
yXawtaing : asNigidius fays, De colore cceli, quafi 
ccelia." "When Fronto had thus fpoken, Favo- 
rinus, extolling his various knowledge of things, 
and elegance of exprefiion, replied: " Were i% 
not for you only, the Greek language would pro- 
bably have had the advantage ; but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreflcd by Homer, ' Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtfid/ I 
have liftened to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfaftion ; but particularly with re(peft to 
the varieties of the coiour flavus, by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thole moft agreeable Knes 
in the fourteenth Anna! of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 

' Verrurit extemplo pkcide mare marmore flavo, 
Casriileum fpumat mare conferta rate pulfum/ 

Ch'ukum rr.are did not by any means feem to cor^ 
rcfpond witli mannqre flavo ; but as you hy flams is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fca fcems moft happily to be denominated 
fiavum marmor. 

+ C II A P* 
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Chap. XXVII. 

JFhat Caft rictus thought of tbepaffages in Sallujt and 
in Demofihenes^ in which one dejcribes Philip ^ and the 
other Sertorius. 

THE following ftrong and remarkable cxpref- 
fions are applied by Demofthenes to king 
Philip : 

" I beheld Philip himfelf, with whom we were 
at conteft for power and dominion, with one eye 
fcooped out ', his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune might choofe to take, fo that he might live 
in future with refpeft and honour." 

Salluft, defiring to rival this, thus wrote, in hig 
hiftory, concerning the general Sertorius : 

" When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fervice by 
his provifion of men and arms j and many things 
were then done under his direftion, which firft were 
fuppreffed by the meannefs, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufnefe of writers, Thefe were conlpicuou^ 

' Om eye fcooped oui,\ — This alludes to a particalar fadk is 
the life of Philip of Macedon, who loft an eye from the wound 
•fan arrow at the fiegc of a town in Thrace. 
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from his countenance, his many wounds in front, and 
Jofs of an eye ; v/ith whSch disfigurement of hi^ 
body he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx- 
ious for thefe parts, fince he preferved the remainder 
of his limbs with the greater honour." 

Titus Caftricius, refjedir^g on the words of both 
writers, fays : — " Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, witli 
fi fervent pleafure from what has happened, is what* 
we call delight *. How much more confiftent and 
natural are the words of Demofthenes, *^ keady tp 
give up whatever paft pf his l?ody fortyn? migfit 
choofe to take." In which words, continues he, 
Philip is repreftnted, not as Sertorius, delighteci 
with the disfigurement of his body, which is unufual 

* What five call delight »'\'-^»lL\iV{ is certainly an indefinite 
expreflion; but it may ealily be imagined, that they whofe 
charadleriftic is an ardent love bf glory, ckn receive fatlsfkc- 
tion, and eveh delight, from the incidental circumilances pro^ 
moting that glory,' though Qccafioned' by wounds, lofs of limb^ 
and fuch like accidents. What is related by Stobaeus of the 
Perfians, appears at firft fight a moft remarkable and not to be 
accounted' for fpccies of this propenfity in the human mind, ft 
is related that the Perfians, when ordered to be bciateh'feverelv 
by the comhiands of their fovcreign, cxpreifed the greateft 
joy, that they ihould at all haye a place in the remembrance of 
their mafters. Our Saviour alfo tells his more intimate dif- 
ciples, to rrioice and be exceeding glad, when for his fake 
they fuffer perfecutions from the world. All of which, when re- 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
more, than that in al| poilihle cafes of injury or fnfFering, the 
fdent but omphalic teiUmony of a good confcience, and ading 
from a fenlV of duty, mull communicate a fatisfaclion not to be 
giminiihed by any external imprcfiion. * 
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and extravagant, but from his thirft of praife and 
glory, a defpifer of bodily loffes and injuries ; who 
for the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily of- 
fered all his limbs to the attacks q( fortune. 
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Chap. XXVIII. 

ft does 7iot appear to what deity facrifice JbouU he of-- 
fered when an earthquake happens^ 

WHAT it is that may be deemed the caufe of 
earthquakes ', is not only not obvious to the 
pommpn fenfe and opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the fyftems of natural philofophy ; 
lyhether they happen from the force of the winds en- 
tering 

} Earth juakes,'\'-^T!\itrtv/2L$ nothing for which the ancient philo- 
fophers were more perplexed to account, than the phsenomena of 
earthquakes and edipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignorance or fuperftition, imputed to the interference of fome 
deity. From the circumftance of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinian, Mr. Gibbon, with his accu domed 
vivacity, takes occ'afion to fneer at the credulity of the earlier 
Chriflians j but with his ufual mifreprefentation, and inclina- 
tion to exaggerate, when the interefts of Chriftianity are at 
flake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other iide. 
No better account, however, of the caufes and operation of earth- 
quakes can poffibly bfe given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. vii. 8vo edit. p. 415. I tranfcribe the whole of the pailage, 
which is certainly very beautiful. 

*' The near approach of a comet may injure or deflroy the 
globe which we inhabit ; but the changes on its farface have 

beeH 
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tering the bofom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
undulatory pulfations of fubterraneous waters, which 
the more ancient Greeks feemed to think, by calling 
Neptune* *' Earth- fhaker :" or whether they proceed 
from any other caufe, from the interpofition and 
power of any deity 5 all^ as I obferved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans', 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
oflBces of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they fek^ 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public edift ; but they for- 

been hitherto produced by the adions of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. The nature of the foil may indicate the countries mofl 
cxpofed to thefe formidable concuflions^ iince they are canfed 
by fubterraneous ^ts, and fuch fires are kindled by the anion 
and fermentation of iron and fulphur. But their times and ef- 
feds appear to lie beyond the reach of human curioiity ; and 
the philofopher will difcreetly abflain from the prediftion of 
earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of water that filently 
filtrate on the inflammable minera], and meafured the caverns 
which encreafe, by refiftancc, the exploiion of the imprifoned 
air." 

* By calling Neptu}teS\ — See Herodotus, Vol. Ill* p. 236, 
«* Whoever fuppofes that Neptune caufes earthquakes, and that 
the confequent chafms in the earth are the work of that deity, 
may, on viewing this fpot, cafily afcribe it to his power : to 
me the feparation of thefe mountains appears to have been 
the cfFeft of an earthquake." 

^ The ancient Romans.'] — For feveral ages together, it is the 
remaik of Machiavel, never was the fear of God more cmi-r 
nently confpicuous than in the Roman republic; and St. Auflin 
obferves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be- 
caufe they were heathens; but he gave them the empire of thf 
worjd^ becaufc they were virtuous. 

bore 
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bore to declare and fpecify the name of the deitjr, 
as was ufual, in whofe honour die holy-day was, left 
by a miftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfe adoration. If any one had polluted this feC- 
tival, and an expiation was neceflary, the viftim 
was facrificed, with this form, " Si deo, fi dese* i" 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
impulfe, or from which of the gods or goddeflcs, the 
earthquake had happened* But they were not very 
ftrcnuous in their endeavours to explore the caufes 
of eclipfes of the fun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefetigable in his refearches after learning, 
has fpoken upon this fubjeft indecifively and with- 
out curiofity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe : '^ I have no inclination . to 
tranfcribe what appears on the tablet of the Ponti* 
fex Maximus, how often corn is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome caufe 
or other, obfcured." Of fo little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of eclipfes 
of the fun and moon. 

* St deoyji deai\ — " Whether to a god or to a goddefs." The 
deli tutelares, or tutelary gods, were aho thus ambiguoufly ad- 
drefTed, left, in the great crowd of deities, there fliould arifc a 
confuiion of (ex, or miftake of names. 
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Chap. XXIX. 
jtpolcgue of jEJop the Pbrygiafty ujeful to be 

iry S O P the fabulift of Phrygia, has juftly 
jLjOj been reckoned a wife man. He commu- 
nicated his falutary admonitions % not, as is the 
<;ufl:om ofphilofophers, with a feverity of manners 
and the imperioufnefs of command; but by his 
agreeable and facetious apologues having a wife 

and 

"^ Salutary /z^/»w7V/>«j.]— Vincent of Beauv^Si a learned Do« 
minican of France, who flourifhed in the thirteenth century, 
obferves, in his Mirror of Hiftory, that it was a pradlice of the 
preachers of his age, to roafe the indifference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quoting the fables of ^fop. War- 
ton on the Gefle Romanorum.— Seealfothe Author of Let- 
ters on Mythology ; who, jfpeaking of iEfop, fays, ^« The fe- 
cond fort of fables, and more properly deferving the name of 
mythology, are the admirable iEfopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient fimplicity, but fo exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
inftindls of the birds and beads he employs, and fo juftly ap- 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine's, the 
polite La Motte's, and even our ingenious Gay's imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ferve to fhew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannot 
compenfate his elegant fimplicity." — Again, the fame writer 
obferves, in another place, " Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
finging tribe, that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

cred, 
t 
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and falutary tendency, he inaprefled the minds and 
underttandings of his hearers, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird's 
neft, teaches with the moft agreeable hunnour 
that hope and confidence, with reipeft to thofc 
things which a man can accomplifh, fhould be 
placed not in another but in himfelf. 

" There is a little bird,'* fays he, *' called a lark ; 
it lives and builds its neft amongft the corn, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveft. A lark happened to build 
among fome early corn, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to feek food 
for her young, flie charged them to take notice if 
any unufual thing fliould happen or be faid, and 
to inform her when flie returned. The matter of 
the corn calls his fon, a youth, and fays, ^ You 
fee that this corn has grown ripe, and requires our 
labour; to-morrow therefore, as foon as it fliall be 
light, go to our friends, defire them to come and 

cred, adopted it as theAefl means both to teach and perfuade.'^ 
—According to Qbintilian, ^fop was not the iirft author of 
fables ; but Heiiod, Inftit. Orat. L. V. c. xL— Macrobius, in 
his Som. Sctp. makes a diftindion betwixt the fables of i£fop 
and thofe of Hefiod> calling the former fables, and the latter 
" fabulofa narratip." We are by no means to underftand, that 
the fables which go by the name of iEfop are genuine, and 
written by ^fop himfelf; it would be difficult to prove that 
he wrote any. See this fubjedt difcuffcd in the Opera Critica 
©f Gatakcr, p. 13J-4. 

aflift 
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aOift us in getting in our harveft.* When he had 
laid this, he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembling young ones began to make a noife 
round their mother, and to entreat her to haften 
away, and remove them to fome other place ; ' for 
the mafter,' fey they, ' has fent to afk his friends to 
come to-morrow morning and reap/ The mother 
defires them to be at eafe; ^ for if the matter,' fays 
fee, ' refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it neceflary for me to re- 
fnove you to-day/ The next day, the mother flies 
away for food : the mafter waits for his friends i the 
fun rages, and nothing is done ; no friends came* 
Then he feys a fecond time to his fon : * Thefe 
friends,' fays he, * are very tardy indeed. Let us 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and delire them to come early to-morrow and 
reap/ The affrighted young tell this to their mo- 
ther; Ihe again defires them not to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. * There are no relations fo 
obfequious as to comply inftantly with fuch fe- 
quefts, and undertake labour without hefitation. 
But do you obferve if any thing fhall be faid again/ 
-—The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
feck food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the affiftance required of them. At length 
the mafter fays to his fon, ' Farewel to our 
friends and relations -, bring two fickles at the 
dawn of day ; I will take one, and you ' the other, 
and to-morrow v/e will reap the corn with our own 
hands.' — When the mother heard from her young 

ones, 
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ones, that the mailer had faid this : * The time it 
now come,' fays fhe, ^ for us to go away * ; now;/ 
what he fays will undoubtedly be done; for he 
refts upon himfelf, whofe bufinefs it is, and not on 
another, who is requefted to do it/ The lark 
then removed her ncft 1 the corn was cut down by 
the mafter." — ^This is the fable of ^fop concerning 
confidence in friends and relations, generally vain 
and deceitfiil. But what clfe do the more fentcn- 
tious books of philofophers recopniticnd, than that 
we fhould make exertions for ourfelves^ nor confi* 
def as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is cx-> 
tcmal with rcfpeft to ourfelves and our minds ? Q^ 
Ennius has given this apologue of iEibp in his 
Satires, with great (kill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laft, I think, it is weU worth while to have 
impreffed on the heart and memory. 

" Always have in mind this fentimcnt, ExpedC^ 
not from your friends what you can do your-* 
felf." 

* Togo tfw^.]— This concluiiinfi^ fentence is a fragment of 
JBabrias. See Suidas, at the wora a/xat». Of this Babrias, a 
writer of ^fopic fables, no better account U to be found than 
in Saidasy who fays, that he wrote ten books of fables, which 
he turned into verfe from ^fop. Socrates alfo is faid to have 
tranflatcd fomc of iEfop's fables into verfe. I have given a 
note at fome length on the fubjedl of ^fop, in my tranilation 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of the 
learned Tyrwhitt, in his Diil^rtatio de Babrio. 
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Chap; XXX: 

On the motion of the waves, and their different undtl^ 
lationsy according to the blowing cfthe wind front 
the foutb or norths 

. • • • • 

AD I F F E RE N C E has Slways been re- 
markable in the fwelling of the Avaves a^ 
aflfeded by the north wind; and thofe blowing 
from that quarter of the heavens, and thbfe from 
the fouth and fouth-weft. The iVaVes taifed. by 
the north wind are large and rapid as poffible^ 
but as foon as the wind fubfides they difperfe 
and become calm, and the fiirfate is aimoft in- 
ftantly without any fwell ; but it is not fo when the 
foiith and fouth- weft blow, which, if not very 
high, make the fwell continue longer, and when 
the wind ceafes to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tempeftuous. The caufe of this is 
fuppofed to be, that the winds from the ndfrth com- 
ing to the fea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves fo much from its outward impulfe 
as its internal commotion, which continues no/ 
longer than its outward force afFe6ts the furface; 
But the fouth and fouth- weft, afting in an horizon- 
tal direftion, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raife them doft. The waves, therefore^ 
not aftcd upon perpendicularly, but rather compel- 
led 
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led againft each other, retain, after the wind fhall 
have fubfided, for a (hort time, its original motion. 
What I intimate receives ferther confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if they are perufed with fuit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he fpeaks thus:— 

** When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock." 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aquilo — 

*' And the calming Boreas rplling a great wave/* 

He reprefents the north winds as afting in a more 
elevated and perpendicular direftion, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofc from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alfo been remarked by the moft accom- 
pliftied philofophers, that when the fouth winds blow, 
the fea is of a blueifh colour ; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black ", the caufe of which, as I 
have extracted it from the Problems of Ariftotle,* 
I here infert: — ^^ Why, when the fouth wind 
blows, is the fea blue j when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becaufe the north agitates the 
fea lefs ? for every thing which is not moved fcems 
black." 

This explanation of the efFefts of the winds appears to be reiy 
pertinent and fenfible ; nor do I fee zny obje^on to which it is 
liable. 

■ DarA and W^iri.]— Virgil, (peaking of the waves as agi* 
tated by the north wind, calls them black : 

** Interea medium ^neas jam et efle tenebat,- 
Certu$ iter, fiu^ufque atros Aquilone fecabat'' 
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C H A P. I. 

Enquiry into the rtajm why Salluft affirmed thai an)arice 
, . . jmajculated not only the mind hut the body* 

ABOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with •Favorinus the philcrfbphei' in the court 
of the Sitian baths ', . when the fun was warm. 

Whilft 

' Sitian iaths.] — So called from Sidus, who built them. It is, 
however^ difpnted whether thi» fhould not be written Titius. The 
bath« of Rome, pvhlic as well as private, were almoft witfaottt 
number. The fplendour and magnificence of fome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Dipcletian accommodated 
more than three thoufand perfons. The following defcription 
fitfin Gibbon may entertain the reader : 
:. ** The. ftnpendous aquedu6b, fo jufUy celebrated by the 
praifes of Aaguftus himfeif, replenilhed the thermae, or baths, 
which had been conftrudted in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninas Caracalla, which 
were open at dated hburs for the indLcriminate fervice of the 
ienatprs and the people, contained above iixteen hundred feats of 
marble, and more than three thoufand were reckoned in the baths 
Qf Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of defign, and variety of colours. The Egyptian gra- 
nite was beautifully incrufted with the precious green marble of 

Numidia: 
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Whilft we walked, the Catiline of Salluft was Mad, 
which he defired to be done, feeing it in the hand 
of a friend. The following paflage occurred: "Ava- 
rice involves the defire of money, which no wife' 
man ever coveted. This, as if impregnated with 
poifbnous qualities, debilitates the body and manly 
Ipirit. It is ever boundlefs and infatiable, neither 
diminifhed by plenty nor by want." 

On this, Favorinusy looking at me, " How is it,*' 
fays he, " that avarice dibilitates the body of a man ? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly ipirit, I 
in fome meafure allow it j but I can by no means 
fee how it alfo debilitates a man's body." " I alfo,** 
I replied, " have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I fhould have been 
defirous to put the fame queftion to you." I had 

I 

Numidia : the perpetual flream of hot \^ater was poured into the 
capacious bafons through fo many wide mouths of bright and 
mafl'y iilver ; and the meaneft Roman could purchafe, with a 
fmall copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a fcene of pomp and 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Afia. From 
thefe ilately palaces ifTued a fwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians^ 
without fhoes,and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the (beet or forum to hear news, and to hold disputes ; who 
diffipated in extravagant gaming the miferable pittance of their 
wives and children, and fpeht the hours of the night in obfcure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of grofs and vulgar fen- 
fuality." 

The money paid for admiffion was the quarter of an as, whicn 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. 

.There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and fifty-fix 
public baths ; thefe, as the empire increafed in wealth and licen- 
tioufnefs, were perverted to the moft abominable purpofes, and 
made the fcene of the moft extravagant debauchery. 

N 2 fcarce 
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(caice faid this with fome hefitatioft^ when inftantty 
one of the followers of Favoriims, who feemed to 
be experienced in letters^ fpoke as follows: " I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluft here 
ufcd a certain poetical circumlocution ; and mean« 
ing to, fay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and the mind, which two things 
charafterife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind." — ^^ I well know," replied Favorinus, " that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to fay that Salluft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifenefs, Ihould introduce a poetical 
pcriphrafis." — There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of found learning, who being 
alfo afked by Favorinus, if he had any thing to ob- 
fcrve on this fubjeft, replied to this efFeft : " Thofe 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themfclvcs up to atquire money by any 
means, we for the moft part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon with ir^oney, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the defire of bodily exercife,' . They are wholly 
intent upon bufinefs of a retired kind, and feden- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languiflies, and, as Salluft fays, is debili- 
tated." On this Favorinus dcfired that the paf- 
fage of Salluft might be read a lecond time ; which 
Jbeing done, " But how," fays he, " fhall we re- 
concile the feeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the fame time, of hale and ftrong bodily vigpur ?" 
Then the other made this, by no means impertinent, 
reply. " Whoever," fays he, « b covetous of mo- 

nevi 
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ney, and has at the fame time a good and ftrong ha- 
bit of body, muft necefTarily be employed in the de- 
fire and purfuit of other things alfo, and cannot be 
equally ipafing in his care of himfelf. For if exr 
treme avarice alone occupies every part and paf- 
lion of a man ; and if it proceeds to fuch negleft 
of bis perfon, that this care alone excludes every 
other, either of virtue or of vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be faid to be debilitated 
both in mind and body % who has regard neither 
for himfelf, nor for any thing elfe, except money/' 
— " Then," faid Favorinus, " either what youAave 
obferved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it dcferves." 

* Dehilitatfd both in mind and hody, l^^lt may, perhaps, be 
faid, that the excefs of every paifion naturally, tends to impair 
the vigour of the body.; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 
avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here defcribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and folicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerves and fibres difperfed through the body. 
The fophifl Bion, as recorded by Theognes, faid, that avarice 
was the greateft of all vices ; our Cowley calls it a fpecies of 
madnefs ; but we have the authority of Pope for aiTerting that 
it feldom infe6ls poets and authors ; *— Pope, hpwever, borrowed 
the idea from HoracCi which he thus turns : 

Horace fays-^ 

** Vatis avarus 
Non temere ell animus/' 

And Pope, 

*f And rarely av?^rice taints the tuneful mind,'* 
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Chap. II. * 

Wbicb^ according to Varro, is the hirtb-day of tbofe 
who are bom before or after twehe o^ clock at night: 
of thefpaces and duration of what are termed ** civil 
days^^ obferved varioufly by aU nations. What 
^intus Mutius has written concerning a womany 
whoin her hufhand did not legally take by ujcy becaufe 
the period of a civil year was not accomplifhed. 

IT has been enquired concerning thofe bom at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted their birth- 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows. 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things, 
which treats of days, has faid, " All thofe who are 

' It is proper to be remarked to the Engliih reader, that of 
the day, the month, and the year, the Romans obferved this 
diftindlion ; the £rft they called natural, the other civil ; the na- 
tural day was from fun-rife to fun-iet. The civil day was one 
entire revolution of day and night« The Romans, as we do, 
called the fpace from midnight to. midnight a day. How other 
nations varied in this refpeft we are here informed. See farther 
on this fubjed Cenforinus de Die Natali, p. 123. Beftdes the 
natural and the civil day, there was alfo the artificial and the af- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoned by nights, and 
named the fpace of twenty-four hours, which we call a day, a 
night. This appears from Csefar, who tells us that this cufiom 
prevailed becaufe the Gauls imagined themfelves defcended from 
Pluto. The curious reader will find this queftion difcufled at a 
confiderablc length, and with great ingenuity, by Bayle, in his 
Dictionary. 

bom 
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born from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the fpace of the twenty- 
four hours, are faid to be born in the fame day/' 

By which cxpreffion he feems fb to have divided 
the obfervance of days, that a man born after fun- 
fet before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commented. But on the 
contrary, he who is born within the fix lucceeding 
hours of the night, feems born on the day fol- 
lowing that night. Varro remarks alfo, in the 
fame book, that the Athenians afted differently, 
calling the intermediate fpace from fun-fet to fun- 
f^t, one and the fame day. The Babylonians, ftill 
otherwife, confidered as an entire day the fpace be- 
twixt fun-rife and fun- rife j whilft many of the coun- 
try of Urribria reckoned the interval betwixt mid- 
day and mid-day, as one and the fame day : ^^ Which, 
indeed," fays Varro, " is abfurd enough; for he 
who amongft the Umbri is born on the calends at 
the fixth hour, muft appear to have as his birth-day 
the Ipace of half of the calends, and that which pre- 
cedes the fixth hour of the following day." 

It appears from various proofs, ds Varro has ob- 
ferved, that the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midnight to midnight. The fa(:red ceremo- 
nies of the Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, but thpfe which are obferved by night, are at- 
tributed to the (Jays, and not to the nights. Thofe, 
therefore, perfbrrped in the fix laft hours of the night 
arc afcribed . to the day wjiich immediately follows 
that night. Moreover, the ceremony and cuftom of 
taking the aufpices tpaches the fame obfervance. 

N4 For 
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For the magiftratcs, when their aufpices, and the bu-r 
finefs confcquent upon them, are to be performed on 
the fame day, take their aulpices after midnight, 
and execute in confequence ,o{ them after the mid- 
day following i and they are faid to have taken the 
aufpices, and accompliflied what was to be done, on 
the fame day. Befides this, the^mbunes of the 
people, who muft not be abfent a whole day fromi 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the fii ll torch *> before the midnight following, 
arc not faid to be ablent a copiplete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the night they make their appear- 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Muciys alfp, th^ 
lawyer, ufcd to iky that a wonian was not legally 
\)furpata \ who, with a view to matrimony, began 

* .p\^ fk\irjf tprci^s] — It u»as the duty of the tribunes to 
V<^p a jKTpeiual watch over the rights and liberties of the people, 
for which reailm they not only were never ibient from Rome an 
<rntirc day* but the doors of their hoofes were continually open for 
th<r admttfk>n of alt petitioners and complainants, and as a place 
of ai\lum« According to Macrobius, Saturn, i 3, the Romans 
ihu$ dWidcvl their night : the 1^ period of the day they called 
fnprcma tcmpeibs> which I hardly knowr ho«r to traniUte better 
th^n literally the M period of day; then came the ve^jpera, 
which m^y perhaps be rendered the twilight; then die hx, or 
C3i\dlc-light ; then the concubta> which is when people are in 
th^ir Ht^ fite^^p ; afterwards the 110.x intempeib, or the time of 
night when no bofiae^ can be dofte; after midiiight, die indi- 
»AtifO medljt no^U$> oc the tttraung of widni^t ; dwa the cock- 
crow ; next the condciaioa^ or the tisK wheat the cocks ceale to 
crow ; then the dihrntuav or bre^ of d^; tihn the waonaag. 

^ VArfata.}^ The ^tree mocks of cofttrafi^ ■i^Hiniy 
aoKOi^gi the Ronans were con&Rttdoae» riwtukwtf^ wtd 
IV irft was when the rite^ vttc f ^iftmarf wkh tic 

of 
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to cohabit with a man on the calends ^ of January^ 
and did not leave him before the fourth of the 
calends of January next enfuing : for the ipace of 
three nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord- 
ing tp the twelve tables, fhe ought to be abfent 
from her hufband, ufurpandi caufa; for the laft 
fix hours of the third night belonged to the fol- 
lowing year, which began on the calends. But 
as we have found all thefe things concerning the 
periods and limits of days as conformable to the ob- 
fervance and difcipline of ancient law. in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
and openly, but as becanie a man treating poetical 
fubjeds by a refined, and a^ it were, filent intima- 
tion of the ancient cuftom. He fays — 

*^ Torquet medios liox humida curliis, 
Et me feyus equis oriens ajSlavit anhelis." 

lix whicl> verfts ^ he pbliquely, a$ 1 faid, wiChed to 

intimate, 

of facri£ces^ and die piltsrings of burnt cakes, T^c coemptio 
was when the parties cohtradted to each other by the ceremony 
of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufe 
was when a woman, with the permiffion of her firi^dsy cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abfent for the fpace of 
three nights : this wa^ held lefs folemn than the foregoing. 

f Caknds,]'^Thc Ronians reckoned the days of their months 
by the calends, nones and ides. The calends were fixed to the > 
£rft day of the month ; the nones were fo called becaufe they 
reckoned nine days from them to the ides; the ides were about 
the middle of the month* 

s In <whifh ver/es.] -« A fiinilar allufion if implied in another 

pipage of the .£neid : 

« Hac 
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intiimte9 that what the Romans termed a civil day^ 
commenced at the fixth hour of the nig^ 



Chap. III. 

Of diftingttijhing and examining the flays tf PkuUtu ; 
Jince fromifcuoujly Jome are with trtub^ others are 
falfely ajcribed to him. Plautus wrote flays in the 

bakeboufey N^evius in frijon. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complifhed men obfervc, who have examined 
mod of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we ftiould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of -^liuSjSedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Ac- 
cius, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelfi to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufed. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparatcd from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
univcrfally allowed to be by Plautus, he affented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
theni, though they went by the names of others^ 
'lluu, for example, which I have recendy perufedi 



" J fac vice fermonum rofeis aurora quadrigis 
J. till iiiiiilium setherio curfa trajeceiat axem." 
T\ui u, n wui nuw midnight. See Macrol»ia^ S^ttum. L L |« 

• and 
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and which is called *' Boeoda 5*' for, though it was 
not amongft the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Varro had no doubt but that it was writ- 
ten by Plautus; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefc 
verfes only of that play ; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribed. There a 'hungry parafite fays, 

*^ The gods confound the man who firft found out 
How to diftinguifh boyrs ! confound him too 
Who in this place fet up a fui^-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 
My belly was my fun-dial: one more fure. 
Truer, and more exa6t than any of them. 
This dial told me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 
But now a-days, why even when I have, 
I can't fell-to unlefs the fun give leave \ 
The town's fo full of thcfe confounded dials, 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets." 

My 

■ / canU falUto utdefs the fun give leave J] —I have given 
the tranflation of this fragment as I found it in the tranilation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a pafTage and fentiment 
exa^ly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron^ which I give 
from the tranflation, publilhed by Mr. Monro and myfelf :<-^ 
One parafite writing to another, fays, " The hand docs not yet 
point at fix, whilft I, pinched with hunger, am almoft ready to 
periih.— W^ell, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang oorfelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which fupports that curfed dialt or place the 

index 
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My friend alfo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Nervolaria * of Plautus, which is one of thofe that 
are dilputed, and had heard this verfe, 

*^ Old wheezing, ptificky, mere foundered hags. 
With dry, parch'd, painted hides, fhriveird and 
flirunk,** 

delighted with the facetious quaintnefs of the words, 
^xpreflive of the vices and uglinefs of harlots, — 
" This fingle verfe,*' fays he, " is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus." MyfeLT alfo, 
when I was very lately reading th^ Fretum ^ which 

ibme 

index fo that it may gain a few hours, we (hall contriver fcheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf." 

According to Salmafius, the firft fun- dial ever (een in Rome 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithflanding the encomiums 
which Gellius paiTes on this play, believe that it was not written 
by Plautus, but by one Aquilius. 

* Nervolaria,'] *— M. Marollcs is of opinion, that the name of • 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many figniiica- 
tions. It may poilibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cifhtj Aulularia 
from Ollula, and fome others. See Thornton's Plautus, where 
the fragments of this play are coUedled and tranilated^ which 
tranflation I have ufed. 

« Fretum,']'^Thc Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diflindion. In his verfion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranflation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac- 
countable miftake. He renders it thus, firft reading, I cannot tell 
why, " AniSiittum refponfum : Why, this is like what's faid, that 
AniQlnus once ga've for anfwer at the games, &c."-*The proper 
reading can furely be nothing elfe but Aifiainum refponfum^ and the 
meaning has an obvious alluiion to the oracle of Jupiter ^mmon 
in- the defarts of Lybia— .« Do which you will, you will be the 

fuffcrer." 
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Ibme >vill not allow to have been by Plautus> enter- 
tained no doubt of its being his, and the mod ge« 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed tiiefe two 
verfes, enquiring after the oracle of the l^am:— 

"^^ Why, this is like the oracular anfwcr given 
at the great gapics : 

If! 
Do not do this, Tm ruin'd : if I do it, 
I (hall be punifli'd for it." • 

Marcus Varro, in his firft book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius : — '^ For 
neith^ were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Boeotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius." — ^We alfo find, in 
the fame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Pkutius, whofe 
I^ays having the infcription Plauti \ were confidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fadt, named not 

fufferer.*' Linceis obferves (fee Thornton's Plautus) that this h 
very like a paffage in the hiftoiy of Sufanna, ver. 22. — *' If I do 
this thing, it is death to me ; and if I do it not« I cannot efcape 
your hands." 
♦ /*/««//.]— See the famous epigram in Virgil. 

* Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres pateat Caii ^atium non amplius ulnas/' 

Where the poet plays on the ambig\iity of C<af//, which may mean 
heaven, but which he intended to mean one Ceelius of Mantua* 
whofe grave was of no greater extent than is defcribed in thefe 
verfes.— 'Confult Solinus ad Salmaf. p. 1222. By others this 
has been underilood as a riddle on a well. See alfo Heyne^ 
who ipeaks of another interpretation^ vol. i. p. 63. 

Plautinaj 
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Plautinse from Pkutus^ but Plauoaiifle^^in Plaii- 
this. There were about one hundred and diirtjr 
plays which go by the name of Plautus; but Lucius 
^lius, a mc^ learned man, was of ojMnioo, diat no 
more than twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thofe which feem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are afcribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and poliflied by 
him, and moreover, have much ofhis appropriate flyle. 
But both y arro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio % the Ad(U6his % and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
adbors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfclf to a baker, to turn the 

* Saturio. ]— Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perfa he calls a paraiite by 
this name. 

** Tex, O Saturio opportune adveniili mihi. 

Sal. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque hand te decet 

Nam Efurio venio^ non advenio Saturio." 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered In 
Thornton's Plautus : 

" Tox. YouVe nick'd the time, Saturio. 
Sat. Now, by Pollux, that's a fib. 
And miibecomes you mightily; for troth 
I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither." 

Feflus fays, that in this play of the Saturio " Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been ufed to eat the flelh of young puppies." 
• ^^/5K/.]^"The Manadjudged."— Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains. — See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranflation from Petrus Crinitus'. 

mill 
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mill called a hand-mill 7. Thus alio wc arc told of 
Naevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes> when, on account of his 
conftant abule and reproaches uttered againft the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets % he was thrown into prifori at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had cx,- 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of diftion, by which 
he had before offended many^ 

» Hand-mili.^ — The mills of the ancients were worked by 
afles^ or by men ; the Mi were called a£naria^ the iecond trafk« 
tiles> or manuales. 

• 0/the Greek /cf//.]— This ailludes to the old comedy of the 
Greeks^ which* as in the example of Ariftophanes, abufed^the 
aoblefty and perhaps the moil defenring, of the citizens with in- 
temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Ariilophanes is by many 
aiferted to have occaiioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefune to fay that this was actually the fad, but it cannot be 
denied* that this ridiculous reprefentation of Socrates could not 
fail to diminiih the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perfon and cKaradler, The allegation againft Socrates* 
which in this play was fatirically introduced* was in fuc* 
ceeding times* and in a folemn court of judicature* brought 
forward with every (erious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inftil into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging* vulgar 
prejudices* concernbg the intriniic reditude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Naevius* the poet here mentioned* 
was driven into exile* and died at Utica* a place made me- 
morable by being the lad retreat of Cato. 



Chap. 
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Chap* IV. 

Publius Africanusy and other men of ranky before tbe^ 
arrived, at old. age^ ufually Jhaved their beard and 
ebeeks. 

I HAVE found it written, in the books which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and had been 
cenfor, was acciifed before the people by Claudius 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfc * in his cenforlhip. And that, whilft accufed, 
he neither omitted to fhave his beard % to wear a 

white 

' Taken his hor/e,] '•^When the knights were muftered (if 
this term be proper) before the cenfor, they to whom no objec- 
tion was made, advanced to the cenfor's chair, leading therr 
horfe, and were fuffered to pafs, by a fixed 'form of words. 
From thofe againft whom there was fome formal adlegation, their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Sha*ve his bearii,'\ — From the earlieft ages of the worM till 
the prefenty the beard has been confidered as a mark of re^ 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeft 
care and affiduity. To take a man by the beard was the higheft 
degree of infamy that could poffibly be offered to any one. To 
take the beard of one and kifs, was a proof of* reverence asd 
affeftion.— See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. 9. " And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him." The kiffing of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fuffer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 

fay. 
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>^rhite drefs, nor (Kd he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his Ihaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to (have their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we fee many ftatues ^ of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprcfented. 

fay, *' For the love of God." Beggars in the eaft fay, " Give as 
charity by y6ar beard," and, " So may God pour his bleflings on 
your beard." From this ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
vioufly follows, that the cutting off the beard was the greateft 
poffible mark of humiliation and forrow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac-^ 
Cttfation, he changed his garment, and ihaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubjeft of beards is almoft inexhauftible ; in many countries 
it is thought a mark of forrow to fuffer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454 from the bui^ng of tiie city.— See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfon who firil introduced the cuflom of regularly 
Ihaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpeft 
to the habit, that worn by perfons publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx.— Cicero pro Ligario. 

* Many fiatuesJ] •— The Greeks wore their beards till the 
tim« of Alexander, they who then firft (haved, were diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be ihaved, that the enemies might 
not kize them by their beardsi^ 
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For the magiftrates, when their aulpices, and the bu-r 
fincfs confequent upon them, are to be performed on 
the fame day, take their aulpices after midnight, 
and execute in confequence of them after the mid- - 
day following; and they are faid to have taken the 
aufpices, and accompliflied what was to be done, on 
the fame day. Befides thisj^ the^ mbunes of the 
people, who muft not be abfcnt a whole day fron; 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the firft torch *, before the midnight following^ . 
are not faid to be abfcnt a complete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the niglit they make their appear- 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucips alfp, th? 
lawyer, lifed to lay that a woaian was not legally 
ufurpata ', who, with a view to matrimony, began 

* J/ter the firft tdrck] r— It was the duty of the tribunes to 
keep a perpetual watch over the rights and Kberties of the people, 
for which reafon they not only were never abfent from Rome an 
entire day, but'the doors of their houfes were continually open for 
the admiiTion of all petitioners and complainants, and as a placQ 
of afylum. According to Macrobius, Saturn, i. 3, the Romans 
thus divided their night : the laft period of the day they called 
fuprema tempeftas, which I hardly know how to tranflate better 
than literally the laft period of day; then came the vefpera, 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight ; then the fax, or 
candle-light ; then the concubia, which is when people are in 
their firft deep ; afterwards the nox intempefta* or the time of 
night when no bufinefs can be done ; af^er midnight, the incli- 
natio mediae nodis, or the turning of midnight ; then the cockr 
crow ; next the condcinium, or the time when the cocks ceafe to 
crow ; then the diluentum, or break of day ; then the moming« 

3 U/urfata.]"^ The three modes of contradling m^^omony 
amongft the Romans were confarreatione, coemptione, and ufu. 
The firft was when the rites were performed widi the fol^mnity 

of 
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>^rhite drefs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his Ihaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to (have their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we fee many ftatues ^ of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprcfented. 

fay, « For the love of God." Beggars in the eaft fay, " Give as 
charity by y6ar beard," and, " So may God pour his bleflings on 
your beard." From this ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
vioufly follows, that the cutting off the beard was the greateft 
poffible mark of humiliation and forrow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac-^ 
Cttfation, he changed his garment, and ihaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubje6l of beards is almoil: inexhauilible ; in many countries 
it is thought a mark of forrow to fuffer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuitom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454 from the building of tiie city.— See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfon who firil introduced the cuftom of regularly 
ihaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpeft 
to the habit, that worn by perfons publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx.— Cicero pro Ligario. 

* Many ftatuesJ] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
tim« of Alexander, they who then firft (haved, were diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be ihaved, that the enemies might 
not kizQ them by their beardsi^ 
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intimate^ that what the Romans termed a civil day> 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 



Chap. III. 

Of difitngmjhing and examining the flays of Plautusi 
Jince fromtfcuoujly fome are with trutb^ others are 
falfely ajcribed to him. Plautus wrote flays in the 

bakehoufcy Navius in frifon* 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complifhed men obferve, who have examined 
moft of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we Ihould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of ^lius,Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius^Ac-^ 
Cius, nor Manilius, concerning thpfe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelfi to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufed. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparated from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
univerfally allowed to be by Plautus, he affented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That, for example, which I have recendy peruied| 



'< Hac vice fermonum rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium setherio curfu trajecerat axem/' 
That v&y it was now midnight. See Macrot>xa8, Sfttom. L L 5. 

* and 
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and which is called " Bceotia j*' for, though it was 
not amongft the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Varro had no doubt but that it was writ- 
ten by Plautus; -neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play ; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribed. There a 'hungry parafite lays, 

*^ The gods confound the man who firft found ou^ 
How to diftinguifh boyrs ! confound him too 
Who in this place fet up a fua-djal 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 
My belly was my fiin-dial: one more fure. 
Truer, and more exaft than any of them. 
This dial told me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 
But now a-days, why even when T have, 
I can't ^11- to unlefs the fun give leave ^ 
The town's fo full of thefe confounded dials, 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets." 

My 

■ / can*t fall'to unlefs the fun give leave.] —I have given 
the tranflation of this fragment as I found it in the tranilation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a pafTage and fentiment 
exa^lly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publiflied by Mr. Monro and myfelf :*-- 
One parafite writing to another, fays, « The hand docs not yet 
point at fix, whilft I, pinched with hunger, am almoll ready to 
periih.—- Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourfelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the wlumn which fopports that curfed diiJ» or place the 

index 
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intimate^ that what the Romans termed a civil clay> 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 



Chap, III. 

Of dijiingttijhing and examining the flays of Plautusi 
Jince promifcuoujly fome are with truths others are 
falfely ajcribed to him. Plautus wrote plays in the 

bakehoufe^ Navius in prifon. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complifhed men obferve, who have examined 
moft of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we Ihould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of ^lius,Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius^Ac-^ 
Cius, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelfi to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufed. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparated from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
univerfally allowed to be by Plautus, he alTented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That, for example, which I have recendy peruied| 

'* Hac vice fermonum rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium setherio curfu trajecerat axem/' 
That v&y it was now midnight. See Macrot>xa8, Sfttom. L i 5« 

* and 
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and which is called " Bceotia }*' for, though it was 
not amongft the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Varro had no doubt but that it was writ- 
ten by Plautus; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play ; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribed. There a 'hungry parafite fays, 

'^ The gods confound the man who firft found ou? 
How to diftinguifh boyrs ! confound him too 
Who in this place fet up a fua-djal 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 
My belly was my lun-dial : one more fure. 
Truer, and more exaft than any of them. 
This dial told me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 
But now a-days, why even when I have, 
I can't ^11- to unlefs the fun give leave \ 
The town's fo full of thefe confounded dials, 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets.'* 

My 

■ / can^t fdUto unlefs the fun give leave.] —I have given 
the tranflation of this fragment as I found it in the tranilation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a pafTage and fentiment 
exa^lly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publiflied by Mr. Monro and myfelf:*-^ 
One parafite writing to another, fays, « The hand docs not yet 
point at fix, whilft I, pinched with hunger, am almoll ready to 
perifh.—- Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourfelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which fopports that curfed di^« or place the 

index 
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My friend alfo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Nervolaria * of Pkutus, which is one of thofe that 
are difputed, and had heard this verfe, 

^' Old wheezing, ptificky, mere foundered hags. 
With dry, parched, painted hides, Ihriveird and 
fhrunk,** 

delighted with the facetious quaintnefs of the words, 
^xpreflive of the vices and uglinefs of harlots, — 
^* This fingle verfe,*' fays he, *' is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus/* Myfelf alio, 
when I was very lately reading the Fretum ', which 

ibme 

index fo that it may gain a few hcurs, we ihall contrive a fcheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf.'* 

According to Salmafius, the firfl fun-dial ever feen in Rome 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithflanding the encomiums 
which Gellius pafTes on this play» believe that it was not written 
by Plautus, but by one Aquilius. 

^ Nervolaria.] *— M. Marolles is of opinion, that the name of • 
this play may be taken ^om Nervus^ which has many figni£ca- 
tions. It may pofTibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cilht« Au^ularia 
from OUula, and fome others. See Thornton's Plautus^ where 
the fragments of this play are collected and tranflated, which 
tranflation I have ufed. 

« /'rf /«».]— The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diflind^ion. In his verfion of this fragment^ 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranflation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac- 
countable miftake. He renders it thus, firfl reading, I cannot tell 
why, '* Ani^ittum refponfum : Why> this is like what's faid> that 
AniQinui once ga*ve for anpwer at the games, &c."— The proper 
reading can furely be nothing elfe bat AniBinum refponfum^ and the 
meaning has an obvious alluiion to the oracle of Jupiter A>nsM>ii 
io^ the defarts of Lybia<«»<' Do which you will, you will be the 

fuffcrer." 
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fome will not allow to have been by Pkutus, enter- 
tained no doubt of its being his> and the nmoft ge* 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed tfiefe two 
verfes, enquiring after the oracle of the l^am :— 

"^^ Why, this is like the of acular anfwer given 
at the great gapies i 

If! 
Do not do this, Vm ruin*d : if I do it, 
I fliall be punilh'd for it." • 

Marcus Varro, in his firft book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius : — " For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Boeotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius." — We alfo find, in 
the lame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Plautius, whofe 
j4ays having the infcription Plauti ^ were confidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fadt, named not 

fufferer.*' Linccis obferves (fee Thornton's Plautus) that this h 
very like a paflage in the hiftoiy of Sufanna, ver. 22. — *' If I do 
this thing, it is death to me ; and if I do it not^ I cannot efcape 
your hands." 
♦ /*/««//.]— See the famous epigram in Virgil. 

* Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres patcat Cali fpatium non amplius ulnas.'* 

Where the poet plays on the ambigtiity of C^//, which may mean 
heaven* but which he intended to mean one Ccelius of Mantua^ 
whofe grave was of no greater extent than is defcribed in the(e 
verfes.— Confult Solinus ad Salmaf. p. 1222. By others this 
has been underllood as a riddle on a well. See alfo Heyne^ 
who ipeaks of another interpretation^ vol. i. p. 63. 

Plautinae 
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Plautinse from Plautus^ but Plauciansr^m Plaa- 
tius. There were about one hundred and diirty 
plays which go by the name of Plautus ; but Lucius 
iElius, a moil learned man^ was of opinion, diat na 
more than twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
dout^t but that thofe which feem not to have been 
writtef^by Plautus, but are afcribed to him, were by 
certain ariisient poets, and retouched and poliihed by 
him, and moreover, have much of his appropriate ftyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio ^, the Addi6his ^ and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
aftors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfelf to a baker, to turn the 

* Saturio. ]— Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perfa he calls a parafite by 
this name. 

" Tox, O Saturio opportune advenilli mihi. 

Sat. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque haud te decet 

Nam Efurio venio, non advenio Saturio." 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered ia 
Thornton's Plautus : 

<* Tox, You've nick'd the time, Saturio. 
Sat, Now, by Pollux, that's a fib, 
And miibecomes you mightily; for troth 
I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither." 

Feftus fays, that in this play of the Saturio " Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been ufed to eat the flefh of young puppies." 
« ^^/5«j.]— "The Manadjudged."— Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains. — See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranflatioa from Petrus Crinitus'. 

mill 
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mill called a hand-mill 7. Thus alfb wc arc told of 
Naevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus^ and Leontes^ when, on account of his 
conflant abuie and reproaches uttered againd: the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets % he was thrown into prifori at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ci^- 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of di&ion, by which 
he had before offended many. 

« 

' Uand-mili,] — The mills of the andents were worked by 
uffcs, or by men ; the ML were called afinaris^ the fecond tra(k« 
tiles, or manuales. 

• 0/the Greek /tf^//.]— This dludes to the old comedy of the 
Greeks^ which, as in the example of Ariflophanes, abufed.the 
nobleft, and perhaps the moft deferring, of die citizens with in* 
temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Ariftophanes is by many 
aiferted to have occaiioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefome to fay that this was actually the fad, but it tannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous reprefentation of Socrates could not 
fail to diminiih the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perfon and cKarader. The allegation againft Socrates^ 
which in this play was fatirically introduced, was in fuc- 
, ceeding times, and in a folemn court of judicature, brought 
forward with every ierious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to infill into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intrinfic reditude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Nasvius, the poet here mentioned, 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me- 
morable by being the lad retreat of Cato. 



Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

Publius AfricanuSy and other mencfrakky bifcre tbey 
arrived iU old age^ ujualtf Jba^ed their beard and 
cheeks. 

I HAVE found it written, in the bodes which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio A^ricanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and had been 
cenibr, was accufed before the people by Claudius 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfc ' in his cenforftiip. And that, whilft accufed, 
he neither omitted to Ihave his beard % to wear a 

white 

' Taken his hor/eJ] -^^Yitn the knights were maftered (if 
this tenn be proper) before the cenfor^ they to whom no objec- 
tion was made, advanced to the cenfor's chair, leading their 
horfe, and were fuffered to pafs, by a fixed 'form of words. 
From thofe againft whom there was fome formal dlegationj their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Shave his heani,] — From the earlieft ages of the worM tiD 
the prefent, the beard has been confidered as a mark of re<^ 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeft 
care and afliduity. To take a man by the beard was the higheft 
degree of infamy that could poffibly be oiFered to any one. To 
take the beard of one. and kifs, was a proof of* reverence amd 
afFedlion.— See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. 9. " And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him." The kiffing of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fufFer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 

fay* 
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>^rhite drefs, nor (Kd he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his Ihaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to (have their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we fee many ftatues ^ of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprcfented. 

fay, *' For the love of God." Beggars in the eaft fay, " Give as 
charity by y6ar beard," and, " So may God pour his bleflings on 
your beard." From this ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
vioufly follows, that the cutting off the beard was the greateft 
poffible mark of humiliation and fbrrow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac-^ 
cufation, he changed his garment, and ihaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubje6l of beards is almoft inexhauilible ; in many countries 
it is thought a mark of forrow to fuffer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beards till the 
year 454 from the building of tiie city.— See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfon who firil introduced the cuftom of regularly 
ihaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpeft 
to the habit, that worn by perfons publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx.— Cicero pro Ligario. 

* Many fiatuesJ] •— The Greeks wore their beards till the 
t]i»i of Alexander, they who then firfl (haved, were diftinguiihed 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be ihaved, that the enemies might 
not kize them by their beardsi^ 
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Chap. V. 

# 

^e vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenfured 
with fever ity and wit^ in a certain man^ by Arcefi^ 
laus the pbilofopber. 

PLUTARCH relates, that Arcefilaus the phi- 
lofopher ufed a ftrong expreffion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich man, who yet was faid 
to be uncorrupt, chafte, and faultlcfs. When he few 
that he lifped, that his hair was artfully difpofed, 
and diat his eyes were wanton ', and expreflive of 
voluptuoufnefs — "It is of no confequence," faid 
he, " whether a man be a Pathic before or be- 
hind/' 

■ His eyes were wanton*'] — Set Apuleiils> B. X. — •• Longe 
fbavior Venus placide conimoveri> contandque lente veftigio, et 
leViter fiaduante fpinula et fenfim annutante capite, caepit ince« 
dere, molliqae tibiarum ibno delicads refpondere geftibus ; et 
nunc mite conniventibus nunc acre comminantibus geftire pu- 
pillis et nonnunquam faltare foils oculis" — where the expreT- 
Hon of ** faltare foils oculis" fcems much to corrcfp&nd with 
** oculos ludibundos." • 
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Chap. VL 

Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood 
rejifts the weight laid upon it. 

ARISTOTLE, in his feventh book of Pro^ 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderful : — " If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm-tree ', 

■ Weight upon the *wood of a patm-tree, ^'"^To this fuppofed pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis^ as well 
as to its being a reward of vidlory :— 

«* Well did he know how palms by opprelfion fpeed 
Viftorious, and the vidor's facred meed. 

With refpeft to the elUmation in which the palm was anciently 
held, on account of its noble properties and nature, claffic*writers 
abound in the ftrongeft proofs. According to Pliny, the Orien- 
tals firft of all wrote upon pal^n-leaves ; and Varro fays, the Sibyl 
in Virgil wrote her predictions upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the fervants of the Almighty are 
dcfcribed as fbinding before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands. The Perfians at this day impute to the 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving them from peflilence, for 
which reafon they are found in abundance on their public ways, 
and about their vi/lages and cities. In remoter times, ^e palm 
of Engaddi fenis tahave been the moft admired for its fize and 
beauty.— See Ecclefiafticus, xxiv. 14.—" I was exalted like a 
palm-tree i^ Engaddi (or Cades.)" 

To tho' above-mentioned quality of the palm, there feexns to 
be ^n obtque alluiion in the Timon of Shakefpeare :— - 

'' Yok ihall fee him a palm in Athens again; and 'flouriih 
with the fliigheft.*' 

\ O % wntinually 

) . 
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C H A p. V. 

7T?e vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenfured 
with f ever ity end wit, in a certain man, by Arceft^ - 
laus the pbihfopher. 

PLUTARCH relates, that Arcefilaus the phi- 
lofbpher ufed a ftrong expreffion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich nnan, who yet was faid 
to be uncorrupt, chafte, and fauklefs. When he few 
that he lifped, that his hair was artfully dilpofed, 
and that his eyes were wanton % and expreflive of 
voluptuoufnefs — "It is of no confequence," faid 
he, " whether a man be a Pathic before or be- 
hind/' 

• His eyes nvere wanton,] — See Apuleitfs, B. X. — " Longe 
fiiayior Venus placide commoveri, contantique lente vefHgio, et 
ieViter fluduante fpinula et fenfim annutante capite^ cacpit ince* 
dere, mollique tibiarum fono delicads refpondere gefHbus ; et 
nunc mite conniventibus nunc acre conuninantibus geflire pu- 
pillis et nonnunquam faltare folis oculis" — where the expref- 
fion of ** faltare folis oculis" feems much to correipT>nd with 
** oculos ludibundo«." 



CmaK 
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It is nearly to this effe£l : — The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing ta , 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fome hills and 
convenient fituations. The Romans, as it happen- 
ed, got into a poft open to furprife, and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, poindng^ 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poft, 
ajid the furrounding enemy — " I think," fays he, 
*^ if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take pofleffion of it j when the enemy (hall fee 
this, every one among them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by thi^ bufinefs alone, and thefe 
fcur hundred men will idoubdefs all be flaiq ; — you, 
whilft the enemy fh^ be engaged in flaughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place: there is no other poflible method of 
cfcape." The conful replied, that the advice ap- 
peared wife and goodi " But whom," fays he, '* fhall 
J[ find > that will lead thefe four hundred men to 

that 

• ^/7/(?ci.]-^Verrucam, a wart, or excrefcence on the body» 
literally. 

» WbomJhaU Ifind.'\ — See MOton, Book II. 402. 

'* But whom (hall we fend 
In fearch of this new world; whom (hall we find • 

Sufficient? Who (hall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The darky unbottom'd, infinite abyfs I &c. &c« 



This (aid| he fat; and expedation held 
His lopk fi^penfe, awaiting who appeared 
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continually increafing this, till the weight is too 
great to be fupportfed, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and fprings upwards : for which 
reafon,** fays Plutarch, " the palm in contefts was 
konfidercd as an emblem of viftory, it being thd 
nature of this tree riot to give way to preffure and 
oppofition/* 






Chap. VII. 

■ 

Story taken from the jimalsy of ^intus GadiciuSy a mU 
Utary tribune : pajfage from the Origines of CatOy in 
which be compares the valour of Cadicius with that 
€f the Spartan Leonidas. 

MCATO, in his book of Origins, has re- 
• corded an aft of Quintus Csedicius *, a mi- 
litary tribune, really illuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the folemnity of Grecian eloquence. 

• ^intus Cadicius.'] — • Authors are very much divided con- 
cerning the name of this illuftrious perfonag^e. Florus calls him 
.Calphurnius Flamma. There is a fimilar fJ6k recorded in the 
. Britiih annals, of an ofKcer, whofe name I am un«ible to recoUe^ 
:who, for fome important purpofe> was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a fervice where their deihxi&ioii 
^ was inevitable. He willingly accepted the dangerous diltinc- 
lion ; but fi)rtanately, by the intervention of a truce, ^ and his 
brave companions were preferved. Examples of Rom^ braver/ 
Slight be addttceld without number. 

It 
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It is nearly to this effe£l : — The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing ta ^ 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fome hills land 
convenient fituations. The Romans, as it happen- 
ed, got into a poft open to furprife, and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, poindng^ 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poft, 
jtfid the furrounding enemy—" I think," fays he, 
*^ if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take pofleflion of it j when the enemy (hall fee 
this, every one amiong them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by thi$ bufinefs alone, ^nd thefe 
fcur hundred men will idoubdefs all be flaiq; — you, 
whilft the enemy fh^ be engaged in flaughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place: there is no other poflible method of 
cfcape." The conful replied, that the advice ap- 
peared wife and good; '^ But whom," fays he, " fhall 
J[ find ? that will lead thefe four hundred men to 

tha0 

• ^/7/(?ci.]-^Verrucam, a wart, or excrefcence on the body» 
literally. 

» WhomJbaU Ifind.'\ — See Milton, Book II. 402. 

<* But whom (hall we fend 
In fearch of this new world ; whom (hall we find - 

Sufficient ? Who (hall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyfs^ &c. &c« 



This (aidy he fat; and expedation held 
His lopk fu^nfe, awaiting who appeared 

Pa 
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that fpot, agdnft the battalions of the enemy ?'*— 
^ If,*' anlwencd Ac tribune, ** you find no one 
elie, employ me in this dangerous enterprize; I ofier 
my life to you and my country." The coniul 
thaidced and praifed hich. The tribune, widi his 
fi>ur hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftonilhed at their boldnefs> waited to fee where they 
were going 5 but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take poffeffion of the hill, the Cartha- 
ginian general fent againft them the abkft men of his 
army, both horfe and foot. The Roman fbldiers 
were furrounded, and being furrounded^ fought : the 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed 5 the four hundred to a man were either 
flain with the fword, or buried under miflile wea- 
pons. The conful, in the interval of the engage- 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poft, high and fccure, 
but the event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I ftiall fubjbin, not 
in my own, but Cato's words : — " The ifnmortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune fuitable to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he wa$ 
wounded in every other part, his head alone was 
unhurt, and when they diftinguiflied him amongft 

To fecond or oppofc, or undertake 
The perilous attempt : but all fat mute^ 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts.'*— 

See alfo in Homer the epifode of Dobn :— 

«* Is there, fays he, a chief fo greatly brave. 
His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Fear held them mute, alone untaught to ftar 
Tydides iggkc— The man you feek is here*** 
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the dead^ exhauftcd with wounds> and breathing 
with difficulty from a lofs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwards perforat- 
ed bold and eminent fervices to his country j and this 
exploit of his detaching thefe troops, preferved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the 
fame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas * 
of Laceda^mon, whofe condu6t was the fame at Ther- 
mopylae, is extolled ; on account of his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and raifed his name to 
the higheft degree of eminence, teftifying their grati- 
tude for his exploit by monuments, trophies, fta- 
tues^ panegyrics, hiftories, and other fimilar means* 
But to this tribune of the people, who did the fame 
thing) and faved his country^^ fmall praile has been 
affigned." — M. Cato has, by this his tcftimony, 
adorned the valour of Q^^ Caedicius. But Claudius 
Quadrigarius, in his third book of Annals, af- 
firms that his name was not Ca^icius, but Va- 
lerius. 

♦ JaednUasJ] — The ftoiy of Leonidas and Thermopylae muH 
]be too familiar to require recital here.^^It may be found at 
}ei>^h in the Polymnia^ or feven^ bopk of Herodotus. 
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Chap. VIIL 

Celebrated ktters of the confuls Caius Fabrictus and 
jEmiliuSy to king PyrrbuSy taken from ^intus Clou-- 
dius * the bijiorian. 

WHEN king Pyrrhus * was in Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or^more engagencients, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revolted to the king, 
a certain Timochares, of Annbracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus \ came fecretly to Fabricius the conful, aflc- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given him, he pro- 
mifed to deftrcy the king by poifon. This he af^ 
firmed would be eafily accomplilhed, as his Ions 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri- 
cius fcnt information of this to the fcnatc. The 
fenate fent ambafladors to the king, commanding 
them not to difcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumlpeftion, and to 
guard himfelf againft the treachery of thofe about 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book^ affirms that not Timochar^s^ but 

■ Probably Q;^ Claudius Quadrigarius. 

* Pyrrhus.'] — The ftory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentum, to afllft them againft the 
Romans^ is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin. 

^ Friend of Pyrrhus. 1 — This perfon is by fome writers re* 
jported to have been phyfician to Pyrrhus. 

Nicias^ 
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Nicias, went to the conful ; and that ambaffadois 
were not fent by the fenate, but by the confulsi and 
that the king returned tjMUlks, and highly extolled the 
Roman people by letter, and alfo cloathed and dif- 
miffed all the prifoners he had in his power. C.Fa- 
bricius and (^^nnilius were the confuls j according 
to Quadrigarius, the letters which they fent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occafion were to this efFeft:— ^ 
^' The Roman confuls ♦ fend health to king Pyr- 
rhus. On account of the injuries received from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppofe you, with ardor 
and with enmity. But, for the fake of general ex- 
ample and fidelity, we wifh you to be prcfcrved, 
that wc may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar friend, came to us, afking of us a 
reward, if he fhould deftroy you privately ? To this 
we denied our aflent, nor might he for this expeft 
any advantage from us ; at the fame time wp 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by our fuggeftion s and becaufe it is 
not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
perjury, or fraud; — Unlefs you take heed, you will 
perifti." 

♦ ne Roman coft/uis. ]'^It is unneceflary to comment upon 
this letter, or the faft which it commemorates, both are charac- 
teriilic of the noblefl virtues which can adorn humaAiity, 
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Chap.. IX. 

« 

Jf^aty and of what JorU ^^ ^^^ ^J^ 'u>bicb in the 
proverb is called '* Equui Sqanus^ Colour oftbe 
borfes called ^^fpadices%^ meaning oftbat word. 

GABIUS BafTusj in his Commentaries, and 
Julius Modeftus> in his fecond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, rekte a ftory of aSeian horfc, 
worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneius Seius^ who 
had a horfe bred at Argos ', in Greece, of which 
there was a conftant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercules, having flain Diomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrcl colour, his mane full and fhining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfc 
was attended with this lingular fate ' or fortune, 

that 

* Jt ^r^fl/.]— That Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horfes is fufficiently notorious. 

^' Aptum dicit eqois Argos." Hor. 

Perhaps the moll excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africa^ and Sicily in Europe^ which horfes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games. --»-See Pindar* 

* With this fiHgidar fate.^^^lt is the opinion ofErafmus (fee 
his Adagia) <^ That this fuperltitious prejudice with refpe£t to the 
Seian horfe^ took its rifo ffom the wooden horfe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever poffefled him would inevitably, him- 
felf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Pirft of all, therefore, his matter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the fame time 
Cornelius Dolabella, the conful, on his way to Syrian 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn, afide 
to Argos, and having the extremeft defire to poflefe 
him, he purchafed him for a hundred thoufand fef- 
terces : but this fame Dolabella was in Syria op- 
prefled and flain in a civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. Cafiius, who had 
oppofed Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Caffius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ftroyed, periftied by a miferable death. Then An- 
tony, after the death of Caflius, having gotten the 
victory, defired to pofTefs this famous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquifhed 
and forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and It was faid " ^hat man has the Seian horje^* The 
fame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

which the deftruftion of Troy was fuppofed to be accomplifhed.'* 
*-Thb is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, '* That 
the ancients encouraged a limilar fuperftition with refpeft to cer- 
tain things being invariably fortunate ; they, for inllance, who 
carried about with them in filver or goici the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fecure of fuccefs in their undertakings." A like;^ 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent amongft the vulgar rifTd 
Ignorant of this country, who imagine great virtue to exift in an 
infant's cawl, and that they who l?Ave this are cer&in of not be- 
ing drowne4« 
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verb, when we fpeak of the Tholofan gold^* For 
when Q^ Caepio, the conful, had plundered the 
town of Tholofa, in Gaul, and had found vaft 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who- 
ever in this plundering, had toiiched the gold, pe- 
rifhed by a miferable and agonizing death. Gabius 
BaiGTus fays that he had feen this horfe at Argos, and 
that his beauty, ftrength, and colour, almoft exceeded 
belief i which colour*, as I faid before, we call 
fhceniceusy the Greeks fometimes f oivixo, fometimcs 
cvaima^ fince a branch of the palm, torn with its 
fruit from the tree, is denominated j5>^^^^. 

• Tbolofan gold."] — This is mentioned by Cicero and Strabo^ 
and is fuppofed to have been plundered from the temple at 
Delphi. The reader may find an account in Herodotus of a cala« 
mity which perfecuted certain Scythians, who were engaged in a 
fimilar offence againft Venus, by plundering one. of her temples. 
There is a proverb in Northumberland of an import not altoge* 
thcr unlike this : « To take Hedlor's cloak."— In 1569, Percy 
of Northumberland rebelled againft Elizabeth, but being routed, 
he took refuge in the houfe of one He£tor Armftrong, whq be-. 
trayed him. It was faid, that this Hedlpr, who ^as before richji 
and in confiderable efteem, becanje fuddenly poor, and univer- 
fally hated : whence the proverb of " To take Heftor's cloak," 
fignified either to deceive a friend, or to conie tp mifery in con-» 
fequence of having been treacherous. 

* Which colour,'] — The curious reader will find a long di/Ier- 
tation on the colour here mentioned, in the Plinianae £xercita« 
tiones of Salmafms on Solinus.«-See alfo Gellius, L. II. c. xxvL 
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C-H A P. X. 

^at in many affairs of naturCy confidence is placed in 
the efficacy of the number feven^ of which Vcarro 
treats at large in his ^' Uehdomades^ 

MVA R R O, in the firft of his books named 
• Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, relates 
many virtues and various properties of the number 
feven ', called by the Greeks Hebdomada. — ^ This 
number," he obferves, ^^ forms in the heavens the 
greater and lefler Bear, alfo the feven ftars, called 

■ Number /even.'] —The fuperftitious prejudice of die an- 
cients with refped to particular numbers is fuiHciently notorious ; 
of thefe the numbers three, four, feven, and nine, appear to have 
been the moft remarkable. With refpeft to the number three 
in particular, there are innumerable pafTages in ancient authors* 
There were three Graces, three Fates, three Furies, the Mufcs 
were thret times three, the bolt of Jove was trifid, the (ceptre' 
of Neptune was a trident, and the dog of Pluto had three heads, 
Ariftotle de Ccelo fays to veut, xa) t» vanct toic r^tahf «>^iot«».-^— 
The tetrad, or quaternion number, was the myfterious number 
of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to him, all perfe^on, 
referred by fome to the four elements, by others to the four Car- 
dinal Virtues. Some have fuppofed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to exprefs the name of the Deity, in alluiion to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number feven much is 
faid in the chapter before us ; more may be found in Cenforinus 
de Die Natali ; and flill more fanciful things in Philippus C4- 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can- 
not be neceffary to expatiate. Plato and others made a fubtle. 
diflin^on betwixt the numbers feven and nine, fuppoiing the 
fbtrmer to influence die body, the latter the mind, 

the 
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the Pleiads. It folrns thofe, moreover, which fbme 
call Erraticae, but P. Nigidius, Errones." He 
affirms alfo, that there are feven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
their fmallnefs, do not appear in die Iphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number feven, for in the feventh fign are the fum- 
mer and winter folfticcs, in the feventh fign are the 
sequinoxes, Thofe days alfo on which the halcyons * 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affirms 
to be feven. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit precifely in four rimes feven days j 
*' For, on the twenty-eighth day," fays he, ^ the 
moon returns to the point from which flie fet out j 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos ; 
in which thing,'' he continues, ^^ it is not only to be 
obferved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
rimes feven, that is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number feven, if you begin from one ' till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which it paffes, and, adding itfelfi 

makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

• 

^ Halcyon days,'] —This became a proverbial expreflion for 
tunes of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks, 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon, Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never fecn but in ferene wea- 
ther ; that i^ builds its neft on the open fea ; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets, 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful allufions to th^m : Virgil 
calls them the Avourites of Thetis : « Diledbe Thetidi Haley- 
ones;" the flory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid. 

• From 0ff«.]— That is, in algebraic terms, 

1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5+6 + 7 = 2?. 

% lunar 
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lunar orbit/' He adds, ^•^ that the force of this 
number belbngs and extends to the birtK of men» 
For when the fenmen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in the firft feven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its fliape : afterwards, on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of that which is 
to be a male, the head and Ipine of the back is for tped. 
But on the fcventh feven day, that is, on the f brty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfefted in the wo mb/' 
He affirms alfo, *^ that this power of the fame num- 
ber has been obferved, that before the fcventh r nonth 
neither male nor female can be born fafely, and 
agreeable to nature ; and that thofe who arc t he re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hi jndred 
and eighty days from the time of their cone eption, 
that is, on the fortieth feven day. The c'ianger- 
cus periods alfo of the lives and fortunes c >f men, 
which the Chaldasans call climaderics ♦, ai -c n^oft 
momentous, as he afferts, every fcventh yer ir. Be- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme I leight of 
the human body is kvea feet -, which fee ms more 
confident with truth than what Herodc >tus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in his firft be lok ^ that 
the body of Oreftes was found under the earth, 

♦ CUma&erks,'] —It feems remarkable that th e conftant pro- 
greffion of knowledge^ particularly in what relau 19 to the human 
body, ihould not have been effe^ual enough to overcome a pre* 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relatinf r to climadlerlcs. 
The climaaeric years are 7, 14, 21, 49, 56, f J3, and 84, which 
laft are denominated the grand climaderic 5, and reafonably 
enough are fuppofed to be the mod dangerou s, 

* In his firft iooL] — Sec my note at {Jus paflagc. Hero- 
datusj Vol I. p. 6^, 70. 

of 
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of the length of feven cubits^ which is equal to fix- 
tccn fcer, Unlefs, indeed, as Homer feemed to 
thinks the bodies of the more ancient among men 
were larger and taller; and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di- 
miniihed. The teeth alfo, feven above and below, 
are produced in the firft {even months, are fticd at the 
end of feven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
feven years. The veins alio, or rather the arteries in 
men,doftors who cure by the aid of mufic affirm to be 
affedtcd by the feventh note, which they term the fym- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combinaQpn of 
the four notes. They think alfo, that the dangerous 
periods in difeafes occur with greateft violence on 
thofe days which are formed of die feventh number -, 
and that, to ufe the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the crifis, feems to happen to every one 
on the firft, fecond, and third feventh day; and, 
what muft ftill farther increafe the force and in- 
fluence of this number feven, is, that they who de- 
termine to perifh by hunger, ufually die on the fe- 
venth day. This is what Varro, with extreme 
acutenefs, has written concealing the number feven, 
but on the fame fubjeft he heaps other things toge- 
ther, ftupidly enough ; fuch as, that there are in the 
world feven wonders of art, that among the an- 
cients there were feven wife men, that there were fe- 
ven chariots in the Circenfian games, and feven 
chiefs felcfted to make war on Thebes. He adds 
alfo, that he himfelf had then entered his twelfth fe- 
ven years, on which day he had written feventy- 
times ft:ven books, of which many, as he was pro- 

fcribed^ 
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fcribedj had been loft amidft the plunder of his 
libraries. 



Chap. XL 

^e trifling arguments by which Accius attempts /d 
prove i in his Didqfcalics, that Htftod was prior tQ 
Homer. 

WRITERS are not agreed concerning the 
ages of Homer and Hefiod. Some affirm, 
that Homer was more ancient than Hefiod, among 
whom are Philochorus' and Xenophanesj others 
think him younger, as L. Accius, the poet, and 

• Pifildchrus, ]'^To this perfonage frequent allufion is found 
in the ancient writers^ particularly in Strabo> Plutarch> Sec. He 
wrote a hillory of ^thens> and other books. XenOphanes is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius; he was a poet^ who wrote 
iambics and elegies againft both Homer and Heiiod. Accius 
the poet has been fpcJien of before. Ephorus was an hiftoriani 
a difciple of Ifocrates, who wrote a Grecian hiftory. The quef- 
tion here introduced has employed the pens of many learned men« 
at different times^ but there has been no decifive concluflon on 
th^ fubje^L The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in Salmafius ; it is alfo difcuffed at coniiderable length by Li- 
lius Gy raid us de Poet. Hifl. Cicero was decifi vely of opinion ' 
that Homer was the oldeft of the two ; and to this the more 
learned (eem generally to have inclined* See alfo a Curious En- 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. The country, dlfo, 
of Homer has been a like fertile fubjeft of difputation; this 
alfo will be found to be amply inveftigate4 in the book above* 
mentioned. 

Vol. L P Ephoms, 
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Ephorus, the hiftorian. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firil book de Imaginibus, fays, ** It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient; but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the fame 
period, which appears from an epigram infcribed 
on a tripod, which is faid to have been depofited by 
Hefiod on mount Helicon." — Accius, in the firft of 
his Didafcalics, ufes fome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldeft.— " Homer," ftys he, 
" whilft in the beginning of his poem he afferts that 
Achilles was the fon of Peleus, has not added who 
Pcleus was, which he doubtlefs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Hefiod — of the Cyclops, alfo," he adds, " and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have paffed over fo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfes of Hefiod." 
There is equal difagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was of iiEgypt. Ariftotle affirms that he was 
born in the ifland los. M. Varro, in his firft book 
of Images, infcribed this on that of Homer: — 

" This white goat marks the tomb of Homer, 
With which the letas* facrificed to his manes." 

Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer -— 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, 
and Athens. 

* Iet^,'\ — or the people of los, an ifland of the Myrtean Tea, 
one of thofe called the Sporades. 

« 

C H A P«r 
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Chap. XII. 

That a drunkard was called " hibojus " hy Publius 
Nigidiusj a man of eminent learnings a term equally 
new and abjurd. 

PNIGIDIUS ', in his Grammatical Com- 
• mcntaries, calls a perfon greedy of drink ^/-j 
baxy and bibofus* I confider bibax as anfwering to 
edaXi ufed by many writers. The word bibofus 1. 
have not yet found, except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word fimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vino/us, vitiofuSy or other words fo ufed; 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
Laberius, in the play called Salinator, has this 
word : 

^' Non mammofa, non annofa, non bibofaj non 



procax, 



99 



* Nigidius^^^is often quoted by GelJius and others ; and of 
Laberius mention has been made in the.£rft book. We have, 
in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
from bibofus^ but from bibax^ and applied to a man given to 
drink, bibacious. We have many fimilar words derived from 
JUatin verbals in «;r, as audacious from audax, daring. 



Pa Chap. 
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C H A'P. XIII. 

■ 

Tba/ Demoftbenesy while quite a yluthy when he was 
the di/ciple of the philofopher Plato, bearing hj chance 
Ctdlijirafus, the orator, /peak in a public ajfembly^ 
ceajed to follow Plato, and attached bimfelf to CaU 
lijiratus. 

HERMI FPUS' has recorded, that Demof- 
thenesj when very young, often went to the 
acadehfiy, and was accuftomed to hear Plato. — »• 
^* This Demofthenesj" fays he, '* leaving his houlc> 
as was iifual with hinn when he went to Plato, 
faw a number of people running together, he en- 
quired the reafon, and found that they were haftenirtg 
to hear Calliftratus *• This Galliftratus was an ora- 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic: they 
call fuch demagogues. He thought proper to turn 

' Hermippus'] — was a biographer, which appears from Dio- 
genes Laertius, and from Plutarch. There were two writers of 
this name, the one here mentioned, and a fe:ond, who lived in 
tile time of Adrian. 

* CalliftratusJ] — It is necefTary to diflingiiiih this perfon from 
a number of others having the fame name. The fa£k men- 
tioned in this chapter is, I Wlieve, alfo to be found in Xeno-^ 
phon. Oropus was a town on the c(infines of Attica^ and war 
frequently the occafion of diflnrbances and difputes to th^ 
people of Athens — See Book VII. c. xiv. Quintus Carolus ap- 
plies this to a perfon, and imagines Oropus to have been a 
man's name« which, perhaps, is not fo abfurd as his brother 
commentators are inclined to fuppofe ; though, probaUy* he is 
•siiilakeo* 

alittlf 
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H Ikde afide, that he might difcovcr whether this fol- 
licitude was direfted to any thing worth hearing. 
He came, and heard Calliftratus fpeaking that fa- 
mous oration concerning Oropus. He was {o mov- 
ed, ioftened, and captivated, chat from this moment 
he began to follow Calliftratus, and forfook the aca- 
demy, and Plato." 



Chap. XIV.' 

He /peaks improperly who fays, *' Dimidium librum legiy^ 

or J '^ dimidiam fabulam audivi^^ with other expref* 

Jions of the fame kind. That Marcus Varro has of- 

figned the caufe for fuch impropriety ; and that none 

of the ancients were guilty of it. 

TH E phrafc of dimidium librum legi, or dimidiam 
fabulam, or any fimilar exprefTion, is, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious t he obfcrves, 
" that we ought to fay dimidiatum librum, not dimi^ 
dium y and dimidiatam fabulam, not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a fextary * is to be poured out, we 
Ihoiild not ufc the ^xpreflion o{ dimidiatus fextarius i 
and he who for a thoufand pieces due to him re- 

* It muft be confefled that the Englifh reader will find but 
little in this chapter to interefl and amu(e him ; it is^ neverthe- 
lefs, a very curious grammatical differtation, and worthy the at- 
tention of many. 

* 5«r/«ry.]— A fextary contained two cotylae, and a cotyla 
was equal to twelve punces of any liquor. 

P 3 ceives 
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ccives five hundred, we (hould not (ay that he has 
received dimidiatum but dimidium : But i^" he adds, 
*' a filver bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum, 
hot dimidium ; but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium^ not dimidiatum*'^ 
He difcriminates, and argues very acutely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum ; 
and he adds, that Q^ Ennius has this judicious ex- 
prcflion : — 

" Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum.** 
As if the part wanting to fuch a veffel is not to b^ 
called dimidiata^ but dimidia. The whole of this hi$ 
argument, which, though acute, is fomewhat obfcure, 
is this ; —Dimidiatum is as it were dijmediatum^ and 
divided into two equal parts j dimidiatum^ therefore, 
cannot be faid but of that which is adtually di- 
vided ; but dimidium is not that which is dimidiatum, 
but what is a part of the dimidiatus. When, there- 
fore, we would fay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we fay dimidiam 
fabulamy or dimidium librumy we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di-» 
\idcdy or dimidiatus. — Lueilius, therefore, following 
the fame idea, fays, 

^' Uno oculo pedibufcjue duobus dimidiatus 

Ut porcus/' 

Thus in another place— 

^^ Quid ni ? et fciuta quldem ut vendat fcrutarius 
laudet 

Prasfractam ftrigilem^ foleam improbus dimi-- 

diat(i?ri.** 

Jn 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
faying dimidiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
jdimidium in thcfe lines— 

^^ Tempeftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horae 
Dimidio et tribus confe&is dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam." 

For when it feemed obvious and natural to fay 

** Et hora 
Dimidia tribus," 

he carefully and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that di^ 
midiam horam could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam horamy or dimidiam partem boTie.—VhM^ 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auriy 
not dimidiatum aurum ; alfo in the Aulularia, he fays 
dimidium obfcuriiy not dimidiatum ohjcurium in this 
verfe— 

*' Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari." 

In the Menaechmi alfo, he fays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium^ in this verfe— 

*^ Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor* 
tuu— s." 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, fays — " The feed of cyprefs muft be fown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digit um. Smooth 
the whole well with the feet or hands."— He fays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium i of the finger we 
fhould fay dimidium^ but the finger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. .Cato 
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M. Cato aUb wroce dius of the Carthaginians : — 
^' Homines defodenint in terram dimUiatosj ignem- 
que circumpofuerunt— Ita intcrfcccmnt.'' Nor have 
any who expreflcd themfelves properly ever ufcd 
thefe words in a manner different from what I have 
faid* 



Chap. XV. 

*Tbat it is upon record^ and in the memory^ef many that 
great and unexpeSed joy has fuddenfy brought death 
upon many J life being expelledy and ttnabk to fuftain 
the violence of the Jhock. 

ARISTOTLE the philofopher relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of the ifland of 
Naxos, expired from hearing abruptly an unexpefted 
matter of joy '. Philippides * alfo, a comic poet of 

fome 

' VnexpeSed matter ofjoy,\->JT\\t efFedls of fudden grief or fud- 
den joy are reprefented to be fimilar, probably arifing from a fi- 
milar operation or aftion on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiftory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro- 
man lady^ whofe fon> contrary to all expe£lation> returned fafe 
from the battle of Cannse. The moment fhe beheld him, (he 
fell> as if dead, on the ground : 

** Calor olTa relinquit, 
Labitur et longo vix tandem tempore fetus." 

Montaigne has a curious chapter on the efFefcs of fudden joy or 
ibrrow. 
^ Pbilipfidts^ —was a Greek connic poet^ fragmenu of 

whoie' 
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ibme merits when, bebg old, he had conquered^ 
contrary to his expectation^ in a poetical cohteft^ 
was fo over|Jowcred with joy, that he fuddenl/ 
died. The ftory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated. — This Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugiljjft, one a pancradaft'^ 
$he third a wreftler. He faw then> all viftorious, 
and crowned at Olympia on the fame day. When 
thefe three young men, embracing their fctlier, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and kifled him^ and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the ftadium; in the 
light of all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his fons. We find alfo, written in our An- 
nals, that when at Cannae the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon \ was afFefted 

wid^ 

*\yhore works tre to be found in Saidas, Plutarch, Athenasus, an4 
others. What I have rendered " overpowered with joy," is in the 
original latijjitne gauderet, which, tranflated literally, is " rejoiced 
moil joyfully." A iimilar mode of expreflion occurs in the ele- 
venth book of Apuleius — ** laetum cepifFe gaudium." Our tran& 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of " Rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy." In Romeo ^nd Juliet Shakipeare ufes this fin-, 
gular fentence :— 

** A joy paH: joy calls out on me." 

' Pancratiaft.l — That isj who was not only a pugiliil, but a 
wreJller alfo. In the games of Greece, fome only boxed, others 
at the fame time boxed and wrefUed, and were called Pan^ 
cratiafles. 

♦ Death of her fon.'l'^Tlxt ftory is related in Valerius Maxi- 

4 mus, with this addition— He fays of one mother, that, finding 

her fon return fafe« after fome prodigious flaughterj fhe died in 

liis 
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with extreme grief. But this intelligence happened 
not to be true, and the young man hot long after- 
wards returned from that battle to Rome ; the old 
woman^ on fuddenly feeing her &>n, opprefTed with 
the violence, and as it were a torrent of unexpeded 
joy ruihing upon her^, expired. 

his arms for excefs of joy. Another mother^ having heard her 
ion was flun, and afterwards, contrary to her expedlatibn, fee- 
ing him return in health, died £roin the fame caafe. — See alfo 
Pliny, viii. 54. 



Chap. XVI. 

fb^ diffirimi periods at which wmmen produce cbildreth 
treated ^ fhyJicioKS and fbibfapbers : cpimau of an* 
eient. poets upon that JubjeS. Manj other things 
fsm-tby <f record. VKords ^ tSppocrates, the fhrfi- 
eiotty from his treatife in^* rpefvr. 

BOTH phyficians and eminent philoibphers 
have examined concerning die period of gef- 
latioA *> ** What i$ the time of human gelation in 
the womb V* — The general opmioo, and what is 
vlually received as true, is> that after a woman has 

* Fino^ tf/"^^tfrtiwr.]— This tubj«A widi the Tariros opi- 
vlicii.^ oi' die mere celcbraced of the ancxfmc& coocenticg tt, maj 
Vc tl^uiKi treiice^i It icmc length in CeniRniims ie Die NxcaS, 
c. xii. — A whim£cat ij^ry k relooed m Herodotus^ Book VI. of 
tlh; witc v>i' Aiixhnr*. idng of v>parta» to ^hich^ wica my 
hii> parckuluLT tubje^ I bcj leave ttr le&r du: ceader. 

t 
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conceived in her womb, the infant is produced, 
feldom in the feventh month, nerer in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the formation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed.-— 
Plautus, an old poet, fays this in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria;— 

*^ Then fhe, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here, brought 
forth a daughter." 

Menander alio, a ftill older poet, and who was ad- 
mirably (killed in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the pafTage from his Plocius — > 

^ A woman brings forth at ten months." 

But our Ca^cilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with the fame ftory, where alfo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, which Menander did. Thefe 
are his line;5— 

^^ Is a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 

months ? 
" Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight." 

That Csecilius has not fajd this inconfiderately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
pf m^ny, rafhly, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. In his fourteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month ; in which book alfo he 
lays, that fometimes this happens in the eleventh 

month. 
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month, and . he cites Ariftptle as the author of 
fiKb opinions. But the c^ufe of this. dU^r eemeoc 
about the eighth month may be found in the book 
of Hippocrates on Foody in which are thefe words— 
^ There is, and there is not, a geftatipn of eight 
months/'— This expreffion, at once obfcure, alwupli 
and contradiftory, is explained by Sabinus the phy* 
fician, who has made a very fenfiWe commentary on 
Hippocrates, thus — " They arcy as appearing to have 
Kfe after abortion j and yet they arejtoty as dying im- 
mediately, fo that they have an exiftence in appear- 
anee> but not in reality," 

But Vafro fays, the ancient Romans made no ac« 
couttf of thefe, as unnatural births ; they thought the 
Binth and tenth months the proper and natural pe- 
riods of a woman^s geftation, all others not: for which 
reafbn they gave names to the three Fates, from 
bringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months : 
•^•^ Parca/* fays he, " changing one letter only, is 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alfo came 
from the natural periods of geftation/' — Ca^fellius 
Vindex alfo, in his Ancient Readings, fays,— • 
•* There are three names of the Fates — Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta * s" and he adds this verfe from the 
Odyffey of Livy, our moft ancient poet : — 

" When will the day come which Morta has fore* 
told?" 

But CsefoUius, who was a refpeftable perfon, has 
cgnfidered mortam as the name, when he ought to 

* Af«r/tf.] — See Solinus ad Salmafium, where it is prefumed 
tliat Livius uled Moru for Moixa. 

have 
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have fiippofed it put for mcsram. Myfclf alfo, befidcs 
What I have read in books oh the human gcftatioi^ 
find that this' happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
Arid IrtgerluofilV CGnduft, and of lihdifputed chaftitjr, 
broiight fertH in the eleventh mbnth after^ the deadi 
of her hiifband, and i ftir was made on account of 
the time, as if the had conceived after her huflbrand's 
death \ for the Decemvirate had affirmed, that aa 
ibfant was bom m ten. moiiths, not in eleven. But 
the facred Hadrian, after inveftigating the matter, de- 
creed, that it was polliblc that the delivery might be 
even in the eleventh month \ which decree of his mi 
this fubjeft I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
fays, that he Has fo determined, after duly invefii^ 
gating the opinions of the old philofophers^and phy«- 
licians. This very day alfo I have accidentally 
read, in the Satire of M. Varro, called the Tefta- 
ment, thefe words ^" If I fliall have one or more 
fons born in ten months, if they be idcots', let 
them be difinherited ; if but one be born in the ele- 
venth month, like Ariftode, let Accius have the 
fame as Titius ♦." By which old proverb, Varro 
intimates what was vulgarly applied to things be- 

» Wr«//.]— In the original oyot >MiaL<iy " afinl lyrae,'* a very old 
proverbial expreflion for ideots. The ancients had a prejudice, 
that infants bom at ten iponths were neceijarily ilupid, and 
blockheads. Literally rendered, it is as afles^^ fnbaudi aufcul- 
tatores lyrae," hearing the lyre ; corfeiponclent to which is the 
Engliih one, of** throwing a pearl to iwine.*^^. , 

♦ Titius.'\ — ^* Let Accius have the fame as Titius."— Thefc 
fqcm to have been law tenns of the faii^e iignification and im* 
port with onr '' John Doe and Richard Roe," nantes ufed for 
any perfon^indifcriminatejy. * * . v . . 

5 twixc 
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twixt which there exifted no difference. — ^ Let Ac- 
cius be as Titius^" that is, let thole bom in ten, and 
thofe born in eleven months, have one and the 
lame light. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
women could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month % it may be afked, why Homer makes Nep- 
tune fay to a young woman, whom he had recently 
enjoyed — 

*^ Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births arc ow*4 
To the prolific raptures of a god. 
Lo, when the year has roll'd around the ikiesj 
Two brother heroes fhall from thee arife.*'' 

When I had referred this to many grammarians^ 
Ibnie of them contended, that in the tinie of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year confifted not of 
twelve, but ten months ; others, that it was more 
fuitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him Ihould be a longer period in forming; and others 
Had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
lerved, that 7r£pi7rA«/Agp8 muvrsi did not mean the year 

5 Beyond the tenth month,] — ^The ancient year of the Romans^ 
it is well known, confifted but often months^ thus named : 

Martius 'having — 31 days. 
Aprilis — — 30 



Mains 


— ■ 


— 


3' 


Junius 


.— 


— 


30 


Quintilis 


— . 


"— 


3' 


Sextilis 

\ 


•_ 


— 


30 


September 
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— 


30 


Odober 


*-> 


«. 
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November 


— 


— . 


30 


December 


• 


— 


30 



V 



V 
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^ee on this fubje^t Cenforinus de Die Natah', c. xviii* 

r. ; . cntirclyj 
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entirely, but almoft, finUhcd— (non confeAd aono 
fed affedlo) where he ufed the word not- in it$: 
common fenfe, for affe^, zsTS/l. Cicero, and the: 
mod elegant of the ancients, have laid, was applied 
to thofe thbgs which were not advanced or drawa 
out to the very end, byt nearly approached. the end,: 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero's 
oration on the Conful^r Provinces, But Hippocrates^ 
in the book of which 1 have before made mention* 
having defined both the number of days in whicfa^ 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and* 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to teft^ 
mpnths, which, indeed, was not always certain, but- 
happened fooner in fome cafes, l^ter in others ; fi- 
nally ufcs thefe words : — '^ But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent ^." — By which he 
means, *that though it fometimes happens fooner, 
yet not much fooner; and though fometimes 
later, not much later. I remember that this wa» 
inveftigated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bifthiefs then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, bom alive at eight months, but 
dying inftantaneoufly, gave the privilege of three 
children 7, fince the unnatural period of eight months 

feemed 

* The paffage, as it now flands in Hippocrates, has fome ob- 
fcurity ; in the editions of Gellias it is evidently corrupt^ his 
own interpretation fubjoined, proves that he did not read it as 
bis editors give it. I have endeavoured to make fomcthing in- 
telligible of it. 

7 Of three children,']-^** ]\x% trium libcrorum.'*— In ancient 
Kome every kind of honourable dillindlion was paid to thole 

who 
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jeemed to fome an abortion^ and not a birth ? Buf 
as I have mentioned what Homer fays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh month> all indeed that 
I knew 5 I cannot properly omit what I have read in 
Plinius Secundus's feventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory. As it ieems to exceed belief I have fubjoined 
die words of Pliny :— 

** Maffurius relates, that L. Papirius, the pnetor, 
the fecond heir claiming the law, decided the pot 
fefllon of the efiedts againft him, when the mother 
affirmed that flie had been delivered at thirteen 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geftation/' — In the fame book, of die 
feme Pliny, are thefe words :— " Yawning * is fatal in 
die time of delivery, as fncczing immediately after 
Coition occafions abortion." 

who had a numerous ofFspring. According to the ny^ber of 
their children magiilrates claimed precedency^ and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was^ exemption from 
the difcharge of fuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
difagreeable to them to ferve. In the tiilirs of the emperors 
this was greatly abufed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
either not married at all, or» if married, had no legitimate chil* 
dren. 

* 21iw»/»^.]— Yawning being an indication of exhauiled 
ftrength, of wearinefs, and laflitude. Sneezing is a fpecies of 
convttlfion, and therefore might diflodge what vtrzs conceived. 



Chap* 
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// has been recorded hy men, af great authority ^ that 
Plato pur chafed three books of Phiklaus, the Pytha- 
gorean^ and Arifiotle a few of SfeufippuSi the philo*- 
fopbery at an incredible price. 

IT is related that Plato the philofopher had a 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand^ 
Ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaiis % 
the Pythagorean^ at the price of ten thoufand 

denarii ; 

■ Bought three ^i?bi/.]— ^Athenseus gi^es a catalogue of illuf- 
trioas an6ients. Who Were eminent for theii' colleftiohs of books. 
Plato is ndt amongft them. Their rarity and valufe, before the in* 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafily 
imagined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticiis, we find him conti^ 
hually entreating his noble friend by rio nieans to part with the 
books which he had colleded ift Greece, till he himfelf fhould ht 
able to purchafe them ; and a very curious liote, in the fitft vo- 
lume of Robertfofn's Charles the Fifth, informs us, that about th6 
year 85 5 i the countefs of Anjoa paid f6r a C6py of thg Ho^ 
tnilies of Haimdn, bifltop of Halberotadt, two hundred ftieep^ 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and niillct. ^ 
He adds, tKat feven ih the year 1471, wheli Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of Rafis, the Arabian phyfician,* he not 
only depofited in plefdge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him zi furetj^ in 
a deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeitiire to reftore it. 
The libraries of the ancients were acceflible to the public infpec- 
tion ; and we are informed, that of this kind there were nolefs thaii 
twenty-nine in Rome.-^See the fubjefl treated in the fixth 
book. 

* PMoiaus,] -« a native' of Crotona, a(nd very merixor^ble, as 
Vol. I. . Q being 
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denarii ' ; which fum fome affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio*> of Syracufe, It 
is alfo faid, that Ariftode bov^ht a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus ^ the philofopher, after his 
deceafe, for three Attic talents ^. This, in our mo- 
ney, was equal to fcventy-two thoufand feftcrces. 
The fevere Timon ^ wrote a moft calumnious book, 

which 

m 

being the firft of the ancient philofophcry who makltained that 
the earth revolved on its axis.— See Diog. Laenius. 

^ Denarii,] —The word iienarius is fbnned o£ denas ^eris, or 
ten alTes. The as varied in its weight, and the denariiis was 
exchanged fometimes for ten, and fometknes for fixteen afles. — 
See Lempriere'S' accurate tables at the end of his Claffical Dic- 
tionary. 

* Dio.] — Laertius fays, that I>ionyfius gave Plato t^e fin- 
menfe fum of eighty talents ; but of Dio he only fays that he 
was Plato's friend, and once faved his life, when, on account of his 
f.eedom of fpeech, the tyrant had rcfolved to put him to death. 

* 4S/^/^/«j,]— was the nephew of Plato, and fucceeded him 
in his fchool ; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper,, 
and died of a difgraceful difeafe. He received of his pupils a 
jiegular gratuity, which Plato did not. He ereded the ftatue* 
©f the Graces in PIato?s fchoo?: other particulars concerning 
him jnay be found, either in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield's 
Hiilory of Philofophy. 

* Juic talenti,'] — The EngKfli reader may be direfled, for 
{ufKdent information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
aioney^ either to Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, or Lem- 
priere's Clafiical Dictionary. The Attic talent was about 
£'i^' 15 /. confequently the fum here given fi^ thefe three 
books was £. 581. 5 /• 

^ Timon.'] — Suidas gives this account of Timon :—«' He was. 
of Phlios, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he galled 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofopher." 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes noition^ 
muft not be confounded with Timon the mifanthrope^wlumi otur 

Shakefpeaiib 
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■which he called SiUi. In this he reproachfully 
laflies the philofopher Plato, who, we have before 
remarked, had a fmall patrimony^ becaiife he had 
purchafcd, at an immenfe price§'a book on the Py- 
thagorean difciplinej fronn which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, hanled TimaeuSr Thefe are 
Timon's verfes — 

•' And thou, Plato, Whom the defire of teaching 

poflefled, 
Boughtcft a little book for d great deal of filverj 
Inftrufted by which> thou didft learn to write 

fuch things/' 

Shakefpeare has immortalia^ed. His veffes called Silli are men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Athenseus, and others, and hare been called^ 
by Henry Stephens in his Poefis, Phllofbphica. I have preferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of thef^ 
fragments, to what occurs ih the editions of Gellitts. 
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tVhi) were the ^* fedani Jenatoresr ^ni why Jo called. 
"The origin of tbofe words from the conjular ediify by 
which they are allowed to give their opinion in thfi 
Jenate, 

MANY h^vd fhotight that tliey wefc called 
pedarii fenatores « who did not in the fenat« 
make a verbal declatatipn of their fentiments, but 

walked 






Pidarii /fnatorfs.i^i^n theT fubje^ p( th« Roman fenate, 

Qjl «v«ry 
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dienarii ' i which fum fome affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio*> of Syracufe, It 
is alfo faid, that Ariftode bov^ht a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus ^ the philofopher, after his 
deceafe, for three Attic talents ^. This, in our mo- 
ney, was equal to fcventy-two thoufand feftcrces. 
The fevere Timon ^ wrpte a moft calumnious book> 

which 

being the firft of the ancient phflofophcry who maRltained that 
the earth revolved on its axis.— See Diog. Laertius. 

^ Denarii, '\ —The word denarius is fbnned o£ denas ^eris, or 
ten alTes. The as varied in its weight, and the denariiis was 
exchanged fometimes for ten, and fometinies for fixteen afTes. — 
See Lempriere'S' accurate tables at the end of his Claffical Dic- 
tionary. 

* Dio,] — Laertius fays, that I>ionyfius gave Plato tjie fin- 
menfe fum of eighty talents ; but of Dio he only fays that he 
was Plato's friend, and once faved his life, when, on account of his 
f, eedom of fpeech, the tyrant lutd rcfoh ed to put him to death. 

* S/)eu/ifpus,'\'^v/3LS the nephew of Plato, and futceeded him 
in his fchool ; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper,p 
and died of a difgraceful difeafe. He received of his pupils a 
jiegular gratuity, which Plato did not. He ereded the ftatue* 
©f the Graces in PIato?s fchoo?^ other particulars concerning 
him jnay be found, either in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield's 
Hiitory of Philofophy. 

* Juic /^/p«/i.}— The Englifli reader may be dire^d, for 
{ufKcient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
money, either to Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, or Lem- 
priere's Clafiical Dictionary. The Attic talent was about 
j[. 193. 15 /. confequently the fum here given fpr theie three 
books was j^. 581. 5 s» 

^ Timon,] — Suidas gives this account of Timon :-—^' He was 
of Phlios, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofopher/* 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes inendon^ 
muft not be confounded with Timon the mifanthrope^whom cor 

Shakefpeaife 
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■which he called SiUi. In this he reproachfully 
laflies the philofopher Plato, who, we have before 
remarked, had a fmall patrimony^ becaufe he had 
purchafcd, at an immenfe pricey 'a book on the Py- 
thagorean difciplinei fronn which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, hanied TimiseuSr Thefe are 
Timon's verfes — 

«' And thou, Plato, Whom the defire of teaching 

poflefled, 
Boughtefl: a little book for d great deal of filverj 
Inftrufted by whichj thou didft learn to write 



fuch things. 
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Shakefpeare has immortaliiied. His veffes called Silli are men- 
tioned by Plutareh> Athenseus^ and others, and hare been called^ 
by Henry Stephens in his Poefis, Phllofophica. I have preferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of thef^ 
fragments, to what occurs ih the editions of Gellius. 
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The origin of thofe words from the confular edtSl^ by 
which they are allowed to give their opinion in the 
Jenate, 

MANY hivd fhotight that tKey wefc called 
pedarii fenatores « who did not in the fenat« 
make a verbal declaration of their fentiments, but 

walked 
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walked over the houfe to fupport the opinion of 
another. What then? when there was a divifion 
about any decree, did not all the fenators walk from 
one fide to the other ? The following is the meaning 
given to this expreflion, according to Gabius Bafius, 
in his Commentaries. He fays, that anciently thofc 
fenators who had pafled the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the fenate houfe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reafofl was termed the curule chair. 

>^ut thofe fenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiftracy went on foot to the fenate houfe. 
Thofe fenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called fedarii. — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
fays, that fome knights were called pedarii ; and he 
feems to mean thofe who being not yet eledted by 
the cenfors into the fenate, were not fenators, but 
having borne the popular honours, came to the fc- 

' nate, and had a right to give dieir votes. For they 
who had been curule magiftrateiS, but were not yet 
eleded by the cenfors to the fenate, were not fe- 
nators, and, becaufe they were infcribed laft, were 
not afked their opinions, but acceded to what the 

every thing relating to their conflitution, forms, and privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatife of Middleton. With rc» 
fped to the pedarii fgnatores^ the diftindion feems to have been 
this-— they were not in fad what might be called proper fe- 
nators, but had the privilege, after difcharging certain offices 
of magiftracy, of going to the fenate houfe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their fentiment9» 
otherwife than by filently going over to the party whofe opinions 
they efpottfed. 

principal 
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principal men aflerted. The edi6t intimated this, 
which the confuls when they fummons the fenators 
to the houfe ftill ufe, in conformity to ancient cus- 
tom. Thefe arc the words of the edift : — 

, " Senatores quibufqiie in fenatii fententiam dicere 
licet/' 
'* Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 
the fenate." 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberius, in which 
this expreffion occurs, *to be tranfcribed. I read it 
in the comedy called ** Scriptura." 

'* Caput* fine lingu;^ pedaria fententia eft.'* 

I obferve that by moft people this word is ufed bar- 
baroufly, for inftead of pedarii, they fay pedaneu 

^ Caput, &€.]— « The opinion of ^ fenator pedarius is a head 
without a tongue,*' 



Chap. XIX. 

^e reafotiy according to Gabius Bajfusy why a man 
'boas called " parcuSy^ and what he thought the 
meaning of that word; on the other handy the man- 
ner in which Favorinus has ridiculed his tradition. 

WHENEVER we were at an entertainment 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, and the 
diflies began to beferved, a flave placed at the 

0^3 table 
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table read fomething' of Greek literature or our 
own. One day, when I was prefent, the bool; 
of the learned Gabius Baffus was read, which treated 
of verbs and nouns. In this was the following 
paflage : — ; ^^ Parous is a compound word, and as it 
were par area ; for as goods are fecreted in a cheft, 
and there kept and preferved, fb a careful man^ and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a cheft, For this reafon he 

—is named par^u^, as it were par arca^ as good as a 
cheft." When Favorinus heard this, '^ This Ga- 
bius Baflus/* fays he, '^ has fuperftitioufly, and with 
a forced and dilagreeable interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather than explained it* 
For if fiftitious explanations might be allowed, why 
is it not more confident to fuppofe that a man is 
called parens becaufe he anxioufly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and wafted, as it were, pecuni^ 

^0rcus? Lef us rather adopt that which is more 
fimple and more true : Parcus is pot given to a 
pnan from either area or areendoy but he is fo called 
from parum or parvurn^ becaufe he is literally l^tdp 
^nd mean," 

■ AJlave read ybmething.l'T'Of this cuflom> alike elegant and 
inftruftive, I haye before made mention. The snore opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue fervants regularly edu- 
cated, for the purpofe of reading to them at entenainments.— ^ 
Of the word pa^rcus Gronovius gives a ftfll better inteipretation. 
Par cere is ufed ior ferv^re, or to keepj therefare parciu may 
come a parcendo^ that is, afervand9% 



HOOK 
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BOOK IV, 



Chap. I. 



Di/cou^e of Favorinus the pbilofopber in the Socratic 
methody to a boajiing grammarian^ Definition of the 
word ** p^iusy^ firam ^intus Scavola. 

A' GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
the vcftibulc of the palatine palace, expefting 
the falute * of Caefar *. There, in a circle of learned 

/ * Salute. I'^lt was cuflomary for the clients and dependants 
of the greats when Rome was in its fplendour, to wait upon 
them at an early hour in the morning to bid them good-morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of falutatores, or faluters^ given 
them> which^ as may be naturally fuppofed, was fometimes ap- 
plied as a term of the extremeft contempt. To this cuftom we 
have frequent allufion in all the earlier writers, but in Juvenal 
cfpecialfy :— 

** Solicitus, ne 
Tota falutatrix jam turba pcregerit orbem.'* Sat. v. 21. 

It was not unufual with thefe faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes tojjfit fenate houfe or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
feema not to^Ve been ignorant> when he makes Cafca, Brutus, 
and the other confpirators, go to Caefar's houfe to condud him 
to the fenate. . ^ 

* C<a^r.]— This, in all probability, was Hadrian. 

Qj./ men, 
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men, and in the prefence ofFayoriniis the philor 
fopher, a certain perfon, who knew a fnfiattering of 
gramnnar, was making a difplay of fome fchool 
trifles about the genders and cafes of nouns. Hi$ 
brow was contraded, and, with an afFc6ted gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemed like an inter- 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles : then, 
looking at Favorinus, whom he fcarcely knew^^ 
" The word fenus ' alfo," lays he, " has different 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc fenusy and bac fenus^ and in the genitive 
cafe both fenerisy pemterisy fenerisy and penoris. Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mun^ 
dus * (female ornaments) not as others do, in the 
ipafculine, but neuter gender, as thus : 

Legavit quidam yxori t^undum omne pcnumquc 
Quid mundum ? quid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
ifthuc ?" 

Concerning ^1 which hp teized us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he feemed moft 
dilguftingly foil of himfelf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — " My good mafter," fays he, " what- 
ever your name niay be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which^ 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it fignify to me, or hini with whoni I am Ipeaking, 

^ Penus.'\'-ryThe precjie mpning of the word penus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firfl book de j^^ura Deoruniy 
where he fays, *' Penum tSe omne id quo vefctilRur homines ;'* 
whatever conilitutes the food of men may be called /^/ij//. 

♦ A/««^«i.]— Nonius Marcellus fays of this word, th^( it 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafculine and neuter gender. 

of 
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of what gender penus is, or how it is declined, if no 

• 

one in the uiage of this has been guilty of a bar- 
barifm ? But this, indeed, I really want to know, 
what penus is, and what fenfe it bears, left I Ihould 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradefmen * 
attempting to»fpeak Latin, by an improper name.-' 
— " What you afk," he replied, " is eafily an^ 
fwered: — Who does not know that penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind ?'* — " And pray," returned Favorinus, " does 
penus alfo niean millet j panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for thefe are things nearly fimilar." — When the 
other hefitated and was filent, " I do not wifli,'' he 
continued, *^ that you fhould be under any difficulty 
in confidcring whether the things I mentioned are 
exprefled by penus j but can you not, without giving 
any particular fpecies of penus y define vrhzt penus is> 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its differences ?" 
— ^^ \ do not perfeftly underhand,*' anfwered the 
other, " what kind, and what (differences you mean/' 

? Tr^^«r.]-rThey wl}P carried pn the different trades a^ 
Rome were> almoll without exception, foreigners, and came 
from Syria, ^gypt, and other remote countries, and are always 
mentioned contemptuouily by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
fhould have remarked ,on the expreffion of ** good mafler," tliat 
|t was a familiar mode of expreflion amongft the Romans ; ^ vy; 
bone, mi bone, oh bone," being terms which perpetually occur. 
The term " Good ft^^er,'* applied to our Saviour in the gofpel, 
)vas rejected by him as impertinent. The fame mode of expref- 
fion prevails amongfl ourfelves in common converfation, and is 
iifed by our befl writers without any appropriate fignification-r<* 
good fir, good man, good fellow^ good friend^ are very com- 
mon terms of addrefs. 

~^^ You 
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~" You aflc a thing," faid Favorinusj " cxfdained 
dearly, to be explained more clearly/ which cao 
hardly be done : this b generally known, that every 
definition confifts of the genus and difierence. But 
as you wifb me. to explain this ftill more fully ^ out 
of refpeft to you I will do fo." — He then begaa 
as follows : 

" If 1 were to alk you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man, I think you would not 
reply, that you and I were men; this would be 
to ihew who is man, but not to fay what man is. 
But if I were to aflc you to define particularly what 
a man is, then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, fu(ceptible of reafbn and know* 
ledge, or you would ufe fome other terms, difcri- 
minating him from aU other animals* In like man- 
ner I now aflc you what p0nus is, not to name any 
fpecies oipenus.*^ — Then this coxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humble tone — *^ I have neither learned^ 
nor defired to learn, philofophy j and if I do not 
know whether barley is of penus, or -by what words 
penus is defined, I am not on that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning." — Then Favorinus fmil- 
ingly replied, " To know what penus is, does not 
belong more to our philofophy than to your gram* 
mar. You remember, I believe, that it has often 

• Still more fully.l-^lAitx^Wy, *♦ If you wifh me to chew it for 
you firll;" a phrafe taken from nurfes chewing the food before 
they give it to infants : its application in this paflage is fuffi- 
ciently obvious :— '* If you wifh me to make that more cafy 
which is cafy enoi^h already .•'-—See Erafmus's Proverbs. 

been 
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been enquired whether Virgil faid ^ ^ penum inftruere 
Jongam/ or<* longo ordine/ for you cannot bu{ 
know that it has been read both ways. But> to 
put you in better humour, not even our ancient maf- 
ters, who have been denoniinated wife men of the- 
Jaw, thought properly to have defined what penus 
is. I have been told that (^ Scsevola, in explain- 
ing the viord penusy thus exprefled himfelf : * 

* Pe?tus is that which may be either eaten or 
drunken i and that, as Mutius iays, which is midc 
ready for the matter of the family, or the children 
of the mafter of the family, or for the family about 
the mafter, and his children doing their bufmefs, 
feems properly to be fenu^. Thofe thi|ig3 which 
are prepared eyery day to be eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at fupper, are not penusj but thofe things 
rather of this kind, which are coUedted and prefervcd 
for future ufe, which are called penus becaufe they arc 

^ FirgiI/aid,']'^T\it lines ^re in the i}rft iEneid^ line 707. 

«< Quinquaginta intus famube quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum ftruere et fiammb adolere penates." 

Upon which paflage confult Heyne, vol, ii. p. 1 1 7. 

Dryden renders the parage thus :— « 

** Next, fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The cpnfers, and with fumes the gods adore.*' . 

Jn which pafTage the word in queflion is pafTed over without no* 
tice ; it is evidently borrowed from the fevendi book of thp 
pdyfTey, 1. 103, thus rendered by Pope :— 

<< Full fifty handmaids form the houfliold train. 
Some turn the milU or fift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom» their bufy fingers move 
^ J^ike poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.** 

not 
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jiot produced, but kept within, and in clofe cuftodjr 
(penitus) ' — When I gave myfelf/' he continued, ^' to 
theftudy of philofophy, I had not thefe things addi- 
tionally to learn, fince it would be no lefs dilgracefal 
for Roman citizens fpeaking Latin not to demonftrate 
a thing by its proper tenti, than not to call a man by 
his name *.'* — Thus did Favorinus lead common- 
place converfation from trifling and uninterefting 
fubje6b to thofe which it was more ufeful to hear 
and to leam, with no abruptnels or oftentation, but 
pertinently and agreeably. — On this word penus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
in his Critical Remarks on Scaevola, obferved, that 
according to Cato -^liys ', not thofe things only which 

might 

' Call a man hy his name,^^^lC\i\% is, in modern times^ confi- 
dered and felt, amongll the politer part of the world, as an a£l of 
rudenefs. The Romans, at lead the more difUnguiihed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomendatores, \% 
tell them the names of thofe they met.— See Horace : 

*' Mercemur fervum, qui didlat nomina Ixvum 
Qui fodiat latus Sc cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere." 

This affedation of forgetting the names of thofe you knpw, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakfpeare, in his charadler of Fal- 
conbridge :— 

** Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 
Good den. Sir Richard— God-a^mercy, fellow — 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names, 
Tis too reipeftive, and too fodable « 

For your converfing,'* 

• Cato ^ZrW.]— This man's name was Cato iEliu^ Sextus 2 
..e was a conful in the year of Rome 555, and remarkable a« 

. well 
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might be eaten or drunken, but frankincenfc alfo, and 
wax lights, were penusy and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maflurius Sabinus, in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, fays, that even 
whatever was prepared for th6 cattle which the mat- 
ter ufed was alfo penus \ that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by fome 
alfo confidered as penus. But of thofe things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home '% or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were penus as were for an- 
nual confumption. 

well for his accompUfhmentsof genius and learaing, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by En- 
niusy who calls him Cordatus Homo ; by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

*° Not <wanted at home,'\ — The word is fromercaHo'^iiiorc 
things which the mailer of a family puts apart fpr fale> after re- 
ferving what is required for his ufe at home. 



■>^ 
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Chap. 11^ 

Differ ettee hetwikt '* morbus^* and ^^vitium:*' thi 
power of tbeje words in the ediSl of the adilesi 
Whether an eunuch^ or barren woman^ can be r/- 
turned I different fentimmts upon thisfubjeSl. 

IN that part of the edi<^ of the curuie aediles ' which 
treats of the fale of flaves, it is thus written : — » 

<c XITULUS * . SCklPTORUM * SlNGULORUM • UTEI^ 
SCRIPTUS . SIT . GOSRATO . ITA . UTEI i INTELLEGI 4 
ItECTE . POSStT * QtJip • MORBI . VITII # VE . QJJOI 4 
Q^. SIT . QUIS . FUGITIVUS . ERRO # VE . SIT • NOXA « 
TE . SOLUTUS . NON * SIT/* 

For 

■ Ciiruh adilesS\-^\\. was the btifinefs and duly of thefe ma- 
gxftrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings ; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
eilates by fale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of fitting in public on ivory chairs, which was allowed 
alfo to the didator, the-confuls, the cenfors, and the praetors. 

* Titulus, yc.]— The explanation of thi^ form is attended with 
ibme difficulty ; but it feems to be this : — It was ufual amongft 
thofe who fold flaves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 
plifhments and good qualities ; as, that they were frug^, honeft^ 
ingenious, &c. To prevent, therefore, impofition atnd fraud/ 
the aediles paflbd an edidt, obliging the ilave merchants to give 
with the flave to be fold, a true account of hb defeds^ as well as 
of his good qualities. To make it^ therefore, at all perfpxuous/ 
it feems indifpenfably necei&ry to read, inftead of /criftorum, 
feruorum ; the meaning of the edidl will then be this : 

*' Take care chat the character (titulus) of each ilave be in* 
fcribed> that it may be clearly underftood what difeafe or defeA 

each 
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For which reafon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbofum mancipium, and 
which viHofumy and what is the difference betwixt 
mcrhus and vftium '. Caslius Sabinus, in the book 
which he wrote on the edifl: of the curule aediles, 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus : 
^^ morbus eft * habitus cujufque corporis contra naturam 
qui ujum gus facit deterioremJ^ — But the morbus^ he 
fays, fonoctimes takes place in the whole, and 
fometimes only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confumption or fe- 
ver j a partial morbus is as a blindnefs or lamenefs.— 
" Balbus * autem^ he fays, ** et atypus vititfi magis 

quam 

each may liave ; whether he be a fbgitive, or a worthlefs, and 
whether he be free from all judicial ponifhments." 

This titulus, which I have tranflated ** charader," was fufpend- 
ed about their necks. It was farther cuflomary^ when (laves were 
fold> to make them run and leap about, and to ihew themfelves 
naked, that the purchafers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their (late of body. If the perfon who fold the ilave 
could be proved in any reiped guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queftion.— 
See Heineccius, p. 513* 

^ Difference betwixt morbus and 'vitium.] — This diifFerence is 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Queftions, in a fentcnce which may be thus rendered : — They 
call a corruption of the whole body morbus, imbecility in con- 
jun&ion with morbus, they call agrotatio, 

♦ Morbus ^.]— ** Morbus is the ftate of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufefulnefs lefs." 

5 ^rt/^w.]— They who ftamtoer, or have any impediment in 
their fpeech, are rather 'vkioji than morhofii as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is 'vitiofus^ not tnorbofus. But he to whom the term 
morbus may be' applied is alfo vitio/us* Nor is there in this any 

contradidtion. 
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Chap. 1L 

t)ifftrence hetwikt '* morbus^* and ^^ vhium:*' tbi 
power of tbefe words in the ediSi of the adiks* 
Whether an eunuch^ or barren womany can be r/- 
turned I different fentiments upon thisfubjeSt. 

IN that part of the edi<^ of the c?iirtiie aediles ' which 
treats of the fale of flaves, it is thus written :— *• 

<c XITULUS * . SCklPTOfcUM * SlNGULORUM . UTEI, 
SCRIPTUS . SIT . GOSRATO • ITA • UTEI * INTELLEGI 4 
ItECTE . POSStT * QtJip . MORBI . VITII # VE t CiyOI * 
Q^. SIT . OyiS . FUGITIVUS . ERRO # VE . SIT # NOXA « 
TE . SOLUTUS . NON . SIT/* 

For 

■ Ciiruk adilesS\-^\x. was the btiiinefs and duty of thefe ma- 
gxftrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings ; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
eilates by fale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of fitting in public on ivory chairs, which was allowed 
alfo to the didator, the-confuls, the cenfors, and the praetors. 

* Titulus, yc.]— The explanation of thisf form is attended with 
fome difficulty ; but it feems to be this :— It was ufual amongft 
thofe who fold flaves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 
pli{hments and good qualities ; as, that they were frugal, honeft^ 
ingenious, &c. To prevent, therefore, impofition atnd fraud/ 
the aediles paflbd an edidt, obliging the ilave merchants to give 
with the flave to be fold, a true account of hb defeds^ as well as 
of his good qualities. To make it^ therefore, at all perfpxuous/ 
it feems indifpenfably necei&ry to read, inftead of /criftorum, 
fervorum ; the meaning of the edidl will then be this : 

" Take care that the character (titulus) of each ilave be in- 
fcribed^ that it may be clearly underftood what difeafe or defeft 

each 
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For which reafon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbofum mancipiumj and 
which viHofumy and what is the difference betwixt 
mcrhus and vitium K Caslius Sabinus, in the book 
which he wrote on the edifl: of the curule aediles, 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus : 
^^ morbus eft * habitus cujufque corporis contra naturam 
qui ujum ejus facit deterioremJ* — But the morbus y he 
fays, fonoctimes takes place in the whole, and 
fometimes only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confumption or fe- 
ver; a partial morbus is as a blindnefs or kmenefs.— 
" Balbus * autem^ he fays, ** et atypus viti^ magis 

quam 

each may liave ; whether he be a fbgitive, or a worthlefi, and 
whether he be free from all judicial ponifhments." 

This titulus, which I have tranflated '* chara^r," was fufpend- 
cd about their necks. It was farther cuflomary^ when (laves were 
fold> to make them run and leap about, and to ihew themfelves 
naked, that the purchafers might have an opportunity ofexa- 
mining their (late of body. If the perfon who fold the ilave 
could be proved in any reiped guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queftion.— 
See Heineccius, p. 513* 

^ Difference betwixt morbus and 'vitium.] — This difference is 
defined accurately by Cicero» in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Queftions, in a fentcnce which may be thus rendered : — They 
call a corruption of the whole body mortis, imbecility in con- 
jun&ion with morbus, they call agrotatio, 

♦ Morbus ^.]— ** Morbus is the ftatc of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufefulnefs lefs." 

5 5rt/^«j.]— They who ftamtoer, or have any impediment in 
their fpeech, are rather <vitioJi than morhofi\ as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is <vitiofusy not morh/us. But he to whom the term 
morbus may be' applied is alfo vitio/us* Nor is there in this any 

contradidtion. 
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quam morbqfijunty ut equus mordaxy aut calcitroi t7- 
tiojus non morbofus efiy Jed cui morbus eft^ idem etiam 
vitiofus eft. Neque id tamen contra fit. Poteft emm 
qui vitiofus efty non morbofus ejfe. ^uamobremy quum 
de bomine morbofo ageretUTy nequaquam inquit^ ita di-^ 
ceretur. quanti ob id vitium minokis brit/* 

Concerning an eunuch^ it was alkedj Whether he 
was ibid contrary to die sediles edi£k, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ? — They fay, 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbojus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fows * 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
woman^ if her fterility was from nature, they lay 
that Trebatius contradifted Labeo. For when 
Labeo faid that Ihe might be returned as being im- 
perfect, Trebatius thought that, confiftchdy with this 
edift, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
not be returned y if her fterility was originally a defeSi 
of nature. But if her health had fufFered, and the 
defe6t arofe from thence that (he was incapable of 
conception, then (he might be confidered as inv- 
perfeft, and might properly be returned. It wa» 

contradi£tion. It is poflible for a man to be 'vhio/us and not 
morbofus ; for which reafott, wheri they fpoke of a perfon who 
was morhofu!, they by no means faid this — " He will be of (d 
much Icfs value on account of this 'vitium*^ 

* S(n'js.'] — The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liable to the" 
fame rules, with refpeil to buying arfd felling, as flaves. But hero 
was a nice dillinftion betwixt the quadrupes and p6cus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur-< 
dens. The pecus was id quod perpafcat.— There was a doubt 
amongd the Roman lawyers, whether fows came under the de-* 
nomination of quadrupeds.— See Heineccios and JufUnian. 

alfo 
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klfo difputed of one dim of fight, called in Latin 
iiifcitiofus, and of one who was toothlefs, fome 
tontendiiig that fuch might be returned, others not, 
unlefs this defedt proceeded from difeafe. With re- 
fpedt to one toothlefs, Servius affirmed^ that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwife — " For mc^ 
nyy* faid he, " want Jame one toothy and few men are 
more dijeajed on that actount. Jnd it is moft ahjurd ta 
fay, that men are iorn intperfeSly for infants are not 
bom i)oith teethJ'' — It muft not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyer^ morbus is dilUnguiflied 
from vitium : vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
liibjeft to variations. But if this be fo, contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above- mentioned> neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is morbojus. I add the words 
of Maffurius Sabinus, from his fecond book of 
Civil Law; — " An infane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has any de- 
itdi making him lefs ufeful, is morbojus. He who 
is fhort-fighted may be confidered perfect, as one 
\vho runs flowly/' 
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Chap. III. 

No aSlions on matrimonial difputes before the Carv^mt 
divorce, ^e proper ftgnification of the word •*^- 
lex^^ end its derivation. 

WE are informed fixwn tradition, that for five 
hundred years after the building of Ronie> 
there were no actions or fuits on matrimonial dil^ 
puteS) eidicr in Rome itieif, or in Latitim f indeed 
there was no ocxafion fox any, no divorces havnig 
taken place. Servins Sulpicius alio, in the book he 
wrote, dc Dotibus, fays, that fureties on matrimo- 
nial difputes became firft neceflary when Spurius 
Carvilius, who was alfo called Ruga, a noble per- 
f^xiy caufcd himfelf to bfe divwced ' from his wife, 

becauie, 

■ D/«u^f^^.}— This faftk recorded by Diony£os Halicarnaf* 
fcnfis, by Pliny, by Tertullian, and by GelUus* Mr. Gibbon^ 
relating this, fays, he was queilioncd by the cenfors and hated 
by the people, but his divorce ftood unimpeached in law. " The 
warmed applaufo," he adds, " has been laviih^d on the virtues- 
of the Romans who abftaincd from the exercife of thia tempting 
pr i viiej^r tibovc iive hundred years;, but the fame faft evinces the 
unequal terms of a connedion, in which the flave was unable te 
renounce the tyrant, and tlic tyrant was unwilling to relinquifh 
his ilave."— Si-e what the hiltorian fays on the fubjcft of di- 
vorce^ Vol. viii. page 63. — " The iirll caufes of divorce, a» 
allowed by Romula<;, were drunkenfiefs> adultery, and falfe keys; 
thofe afterwards allowed were the moft trifling and contemptible 
that can be imagined. Some examples are enumerated by HeL- 
neccitts,. and are fuch as thefe : perverienefs of temper ; Sulpi- 

ciua 
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bccaufc, from a natural defect, fhe produced him 
ho children; This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third year after the building of the city, 
in the confullhip of Marcus Atiliiis and Publitis Va- 
leriusi This CarVilius is faid to have loved the 
wife whoni he put away, with great afFeftion j her 
manners and condilft wer6 mdft dear to him -, but 
the fandtity df his 6ath got the better of his incli- 
hatidn and his lovej being cdmpelled to fwear before 
the cenfors that he married for the fake of having 
tihildren. A woman was denominated fellex *, and- 
accounted infartious, who was corinefted and lived 
Ivith a man, who had a wife legally married to him. 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa's : — *^ Pelex ' . asaivT . junonis * ne . tagito . 

sit 



tius Gallus repudiated his wife t>ecaure {he ivas feen out df dodn 
without her head-drefs ; Antiftius Vetus divorced his wife be- 
caufe fhe whi^ered privately with her Have ; Sempronius So- 
phus fent away his wife becaufe fhe went to the games without 
iiis permiflibn. jSome fent away theijr wives becaufe they were 
too old^ others becaufe they had formed indre agreeable en- 
gagements ; fome wives retired without conteft, on feeing they 
were not agreeable to their hiifbands, on whicli occafions they re- 
ceived prefents from him, &c. 

* PeIIex,]^^Other$ were of opinion, that without any parti- 
cular circum&ances of infaniy or difgrace> ihe was limply called 
pellix who lived with a man as his cOncubine, fine huptiis, with- 
out the ceremonies of marriage, 

^ Pekx.]-^'* Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if fhe does, 
let hei- with difhe veiled hair facrificc a female lamb to Juno."— 
Juno was refpedcd as the goddefs of marriage, and to be ex- 
cluded from her altars muft neceffarily have been confidered as 
highly difgracefuU This neglef^i alfo^ of the hair was no iinall 

R 2 puniihmeat. 
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SI . TAGET . JUNONI . CRINIBUS . DEMISSIS . ARNAM • 
FEMINAM . CAIDlf O/' Pelkx is aS TTOLKKot^^y OF iraX-* 

XotHigy being, like many other words, derived from 
the Greek. 

punifhment, as in all circumftances of religious ceremony the 
Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the difpofition of 
their fcair. 



C « A P. IV* 



»> 



PFbaf Servius Sulpicius^ in bis hook ^^ De DotibuSy 
has writUn of the law and cujiom of ancient mar^ 
riages^ 

SERVIUS Sulpicius, in his book de Dotibus «, 
infornns lis, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Lacium, the law and cuftom of marriages 
was of this kind : — 

** Qui uxorcm dufturus erat ab co unde ducenda 
erat, ftipulabatur earn in matrimoniiim duclum iri : 
cui datiiriis erat, itidem fpondebat daturuni. Is 
contractus ftipulationum fponfionumque dicebatur 
fponfalia. Turn quce promifTa erat, fponfa appella- 
batur, qui fpoponderat dufturum Iponfus. Sed fi 

* De Dot:hsS\ — " Of Portions ."-^The carious reader will find 
ever}* thing relating to this fubjedl treated at length by BrilTo- 
nius, in his tracl concerning marringcs, and by Heineccius> in 
his S\Tiiagma. By the fame authors alio, the marriage terms* 
folemnities, and cuftoms have been accurately inveftigated.^^See 
alio Gibbon, voL viiL 56* 

pofl: 
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poft eas ftipulariones uxor non dabatur aut non du- 
cebatur, qui ftipulabatur ex fponfu agebat. Judices 
cognofcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptave non 
effet uxor, qua^rebat: Si nihil jiiftae caufas videbatur, 
litem pecunia asftimabat, quantique interfuerat earn 
xixorem accipi aut dari, eum qui Ipoponderat aut 
qui ftipiilatus erat, condemnabat." 

This law of marriage, Servilius fays, was ob- 
ierved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium *, 
Neratius fays the fame thmg in the book he wrote 
" Of Marriages/' 

* -^/// £«//«/».]— This is ftill an indefinite expreffion, for it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman greatnefs. At firft 
it comprehended no more than a very fmall diftrift. It after- 
wards comprehended the different territories of the furrounding 
nations, whom Romalus and the kings his fucceiTors fubdued ; 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymoos with the whole 
of Italy. Virgil, defcribing iEneas as diredling his courfe to 
Italy, ufes the expreilion of—'* Tendimus in Latium," evi- 
dently in this latter fenfe. 



R 3 Chap,- 
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Q H AT. V. 

Spory of the ferjicfy of the Etrufcan Jaoihjc^^s ; on 
which account this verfe was Jung by the hrys abBUp 
the city of Rome : — 

*' Malum cgnftliurn ^on^ltori ptjfmflm efiC 

THE ftajue in the Comitium' at Rome of 
Horatius Cocks *, a moft Y^Iiant man, was 
ftruck by lightning ^ j on account o( whicU lights 
ning expiation y^as to be made, ^nd foothfayers 
were Ijbnt for from Etnv'ia, 'whoj^ widi an unfriendly 
an4 hoftile difpojTition to the Ronian peojJe, endea* 
Youred to countemft this expiation by oppofke re- 
ligious rites. They malignantly advifed this ftatuc 
to be removed to a lower piace^^ tha^t the fun, from 

^ Comitiam.^-^T\ih Was a plact nfear the forum, wl\cre the 
Roman people on public occafions afTeiftbledA whence the aflem<* 
blies themfelves were afterwards called Comitia. 
_^ ^ Horatius Codes. \'-rT\iis inan ^lone fuftained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridgej, and when it wa4 
broken down, fwam over to his countrymen. 

3 Struck by Ii^htnin^.]-:rThe fuperftition of the ancient Ro- 
mans inclined them to believe that thunder an<\ lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to hp expiated by the 
folemnities of religion. It wa? not, however, deen^ed indifcri- 
minately an ill omen.— ^^ee an example to the contrary in Liv}', 
Book I. c. xlii.-7-The ufual expiation, was the facrifice of s^ 
iheep.-^rSee Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254- — All places ' as well 
as perfons, ftruck with lightning, were viewed with a kind of 
pjous horror. The places were always furrounded with a watU^ 
^e things or peHbns were buried with much folemnity. 

th? 
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the Qppofing (hade of the buildings every where 
furrounding it, might ncvtr fhine upon it ; which, 
when they had perfuaded to have ib done, they were 
accufed and brou^t before the people, and having 
confefled their perfidy, were put to death. It ap- 
peared that this ftatue, which indeed certain reafons 
fuggefted afterwards proved to be juft, fhould be 
removed to a more elevated fituation, and it was 
accordingly placed in a lofty pofition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan ; which thing turned out 
well and profpcroufly for the commonwealth. Af- 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufcan foothlayers who had 
given perfidious advice were proceeded againfl and 
puoilhed, this verfe, pertinently made, was laid to 
have been fung by the boys throughout the city : — 

•* Malum confilium confultori peffimum eft.'* 

** Evil counfel * is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it." 

This ftory of the foothfayers, and of this Iambic 
vtrfc of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of the 

♦ E^il counfely &c.] —This kind of proverbial exprefHon has 
been common in all times and languages. We have in fcrip- 
ture> '' They digged a pit for me, and have fallen into the 
midil of it themfelves."— Similar to this is the phrafe, <' Sihi 
parat malum qui alteri parat ;" and Virgil had this idea in mindj 
when fpeaking of Tolumnius, in his twelfth i£neid :-« 

" Cadit ipfe Toluninius augur. 
Primus in adverfos telum qui torferat holies.'' 

f* The fatal augor falls, by whofe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrued 
With Trojan bkx)d, th' ujihappy fight renew'd." 

^4 Greater 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remembrance. This 
verfe feems to be tranflated from a fimilar one of 
Hefiod: — 

*^ ]£yil counfcl is moll pernicious to the giver 
of it." 



• >•*. 



Chap. VL 

916<? words, of an ancient decree of the. fenate^ in wbick 
an expiation by the moft folemnfacrifices was ordered^ 
iecaufe the f pears of Mars had moved in the chapel. 
The tervfks " hojii/e Juccidane4e^^ and " porca prjeci^ 

danea^' are explained. Cap i to. Ateius called certain 
holidays ^^ feri^ pr^cidane^.'' 

WH E N an earthquake happened % it was for- 
mally announced, and an expiation made ; 
thus I find it written in Ancient Memorials, that it 

was 

? Earthquake happened.^^^^^itxi any phsenomenon, contrary 
to the ufual courfe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
to the fenate, by the conful. The Sybilline books were then 
ordered to be confulted, and expiations and fupplications di- 
refted to be folemnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentioned in the fubfequent paragraph, were termed ancilia ; 
they were prcferved in the capitol by a fele6l body of priefts, 
called Salii. Upon their prefervation the fafety of the Roman 
empire was prefumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occafions, and with peculiar 
loleQinitiej. There was, in faft, b^t one ancile,'but it is re- 
ported 
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,was announced to the fenate that the fpears of Mars 
had fhaken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac- 
(fount, a decree of the fenate paffed, in the conful- 
fhip of Marcus Antonius and Aulus Poftumius, of 
vhich this is a tranfcript * : . 

" QUOD . C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTIFEX . NUN- 
CIAVIT . IN . SACRARIO . IN . REGIA . HASTAS . MAR- 
TIAS . MOVISSE . DE • EA . RE . ITA . CENSUERUNT . 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI . ET . MARTI . PROCURARET . ET . CM- 
TERIS . DIS . QUIBUS . VIDERETUR . PLACANDIS . UTI 
PR0CURASSI;T • satis . habendum . CENSUERUNT . SI . 
QUID . SUCCID ANEIS . OPUS . ESSET . ROBIGUS . ACCEDE- 

RET." — As the fenate ufed the y/ovds hojii^/uccidane^, 
it was enquired what this expreffion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus alfo, which is called Epidicus, I 

ported of Numa, that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 
on?, jip ordered a number pf others to be made, fo exadly re- • 
fembling it, that the diftercnye betwixt them could not be dif- 
tinguiflied. 

* Tranfcript. "^ — This edid may, perhaps, be thus rendered: 
" Since Caiiis Julius, high prieft, has formally announced, 
that in the fan^uary of the palace the fpears of Mars have 
cioved, on this fubjeft th?y have thus decreed — That M. An- 
tonius, the conful, (hould take care and offer the greater hoftiae 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
neceffary to appeafe : and if it fhall be necelTary to add any fe- 
condary vidlims, let the god Rubigo be honoured." 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
w4iether it fhould not be read Robius, which is found in ibme 
manufcripts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, " If 
there be any fccondary vidlims, let a red ox be facrificed.'*-* 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worfhipped by hufbandmeDj as having influence over 
corn. 

* have 
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have heard the fame term inveftigatcd in thefc 
veriest-^ 

i 

^ Jl^.— Piacularcm ' oportct fieri ob fhiltitiam 

tuam 
Ut mcum tergum ftultitiae tiwe fubdas Juect^ 

But the hojiia are called fucr/daneae, the letter e^ ac- 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into /; for they are, as it were» fucr^^daneagj 
for if the firft hoJiU were not deemed fatisfaftory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
flain 5 which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for the fake of expiation, fubflituted and flain after- 
wards (Juccidehantur ) and were therefore named 
Juccidmea^ the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underftand there are fome who make this letter in 
this word, barbaroufly, fhort. But, by the fame ver- 
bal reafoning, thefe facrifices were named praci-- 
dane^y which were (lain the day preceding the fb- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alfo was named praci^ 
danedy which as an expiation it was cuftoitiary to of-* 
fcr to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family in which a death h^ happened had not been 
purified, or had neglefted any of the ejTendal rites 
of expiation. That the hog and certain facrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, fracidai(ie4fy is ftif* 

' Men.-^Piaculanm, &c.]«— Thefe lines are thus.rendered vo, 
^omton's Plaatus : 

<* And muft I 
Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
Be ofiered up a facred victim for it ?*' 

I ficientty 
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ficicntly notorious ; but what were the fma pr/eci^ 
danea is, I believe, lefs obvious. But I have flib-^ 
joined the words of Ateius Capito, from his fifth 
book de Pontificio jure. — ^^ Tiberio Coruncanio * 
pontifici maximo ferla pracidanea in atrum diem 
inaugurata; font. Collegium decrevit non haben-* 
dum religion} quin eo die feh^ fraciianea eft 
fent.'* 

♦ Tibcriu5.'\ — *^ When Tiberius Coruncarius was pontifei( 
maxixnus, the feria pracidanea were ordered on an unfbrtu* 
nate day ; but the college detennined that it would not b^ im*- 
piousi p celebrate ^tferia praicidane^f on thi^ day.'* 



Chap. VII. 

Of an Epljile from Valerius Probus the grammar ian^ 
addrejfed to Mar^eifus, upon the accent of ^ertam 
Carthaginian words^ 

VALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro* 
pounced Hannibal 'j Hafdrubalj and Hamilcar at 

' HannihaJ.\'^mGxtxom\yx% obleryes, that the laft fyllable ii| 
Hannibal is long, being in the (Hiental tongue the fame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word ^^^«f. In the Carthaginiaii 
tongue Hannibal fignified ** lord of fayour :'* Hamiktr in like 
manner is compofed of words which import ''a flrong prince.** 

Notwithftanding what is here faid> Juvenal ufes the lait fyl< 
lable of Hannibal fhon.-— 

<f Hanniba] ct ftantes coIUna in t^rre inanti.^ 

witli 
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with a circumflex upon the penultimaj as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marcellus, in which he 
aflerts^ that this pronunciation was that of Plautus» 
fennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how- 
ever, introduces only a fingle verfe from a compoii- 
tion of Ennius, which is called " Scipio \" — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, wjiere, iinlefs the 
third fyllable of Hannibal's name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be defeftive -, the verfe of Ennius is 
this : — 

^^ Qui propter Hannibalis copi^jj confid/erant," 

* Self to, ]^^The fubjedl of this poem is prefuxncd to be ^ 
exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 



» V t> 
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Chap. VIII. 



H^at Caius Fabricitis /aid of Cornelius Rufinus^ a co^ 
vetous many whom^ though he hated him and was bis 
, enemy ^ be took care to have el^Sled (onful 

FABRICIUS Lufcinus was a man who ha^ 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luftrious aftions. Publii^s Cornelius Rufinus was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
ikiUedin military difcipline, but he was an extor- 
tioner, and miferably covetous. Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his friendfhip j indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, m very pe- 
rilous times of the commonwealth, confuls were to 

be 
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be clefted, this Rufintis foUicited the confulfbip, and 
as his opponents were contennptible and unwarlike 
cKarafters, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made conful. Many being greatly 
aftonifhed that he fhould ftrivc to make that man 
Conful who was a mifer, and whom he perfonally 
hated j Fabricius replied, ** It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered than fold '.*' This 

RufinuSj 

' Than /oU,]'j^T\\2Ct is, " I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a flave to the enemy."— This face- 
tious reply is recorded alfo by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
lis ; " I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by an 
enemy."— It fcems a little abfurd, that the fame perfon Ihould 
be iligmatized as a fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pa* 
nifhed as a luxurious citizen by the magiltrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any raanufcript, and wa« 
probably not inferted by Gellius, but by fome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor's office. 
That feverity, which in a riling date was a juft and necellary 
meafure, as advancement was made in wealth and its concomi-* 
tant luxuries, became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a fenator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houfe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the confuls, but the ce»fors were exprefsly created to relieve 
them of tliis part of their trouble. — See Middleton'a Traft oit 
the Roman Senate. • Many examples are recorded of fenators 
being expelled by the cenfors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the diflionourable motives of private dillike or revenge. 
The term expreffing the duty of the cenfors with refpedl to the 
fenatewas to this efFeft.— See Cicero de Leg,-^" Cenfores pro* 
brum in fenatu ne relinquiento. Is ordo vitio careto— -ceterii 
fpecimen ello." — '^ Let the cenfors leave nothing infemous in 
the fenate. Let this order be free from ftain ; let them be an 
example to the reft.** 

We 
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Riifiaus, when he had been twice cbnful> and had 
difcharged die office of dictator, was by pabriciusj 
when cenfor, expelled the fenatfe for his luxury^ be- 
caufe he had in his houfe ten tx)tinds weight of 
filver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Rufinus is 
recorded, in other places. M* Ciceroj in his fe* 
cond book dc Oratore, lays, this anfwcr was giveni 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru- 
finus himfclf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pomted conful through his means* Thefe are Ci-^ 
cero*s words t — 

*' It is a tnark of a^tcnels wheh by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or cxpreflion, what is fiibtle and oblcure 
becomes illuftrated ; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
who had the charader of a mifer and extortioner^ 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C. Fabriciusi becaufe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conful durmg a great and 
formidable war. — * You have no occafion to thank 
me,* was the reply, * if I had rather be plundered 
than fold.' '' 

We learn alfo frcMn Cicero, that it 4)ften happened tliat men 
expelled the fenate by the cenfors for imputed crimes, were 
again reftored to their dignity, and were afterwards cenfbrs thenif- 
iel?es« 



Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

The proper meaning of ^* religiojus j" the various figni^ 
Ji cations U which it is implied : the words of Ni^ 
gidius Figulus m this JubjeEl^ taken from bis Com^ 
mentaries. 

N I GIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varxo 
was, I think, the moft learned of menj in his 
eleventh book of Graoimaticsd Commentiries, re-* 
cites a verfe, from an old poem, which deferves to 
be remembered : — 

" Rel^nt6m * effe oportet, reli^fum nefes." 

Whofe this verfe is he does not lay, but in the 
fame place he obferves— " This is the invariable 
purport of luch kinds of words as vinofus, mulieroius, 
religiofus, nummoflis, fignifying always the exceis * of 
what is in queftion. For which reafon he war^ 
called religiofus who had bound himfelf by an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion^ which 

* Relrgentem,]-^ThQ meaning of this verfe feems to be, « Wfe? 
ought to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being fu* 
periliiious ;" or, perhaps otherwife, thus—** We ought to enter- 
tain a rational fear of the deity, and not a fuperititious fear.*' ~ 

* Signifying ^r^.]— This muft be conceded with fome ex- 
ception.— See on this fubjedl the Adverfaru of Barthin, p. 164.7. 
—With refped to the examples here fpeci£ed, it is, I believe, 
true, unlefs of religiofus. This word is confidered as fynonymous 
with piiu by Gatakeij in his Opera Critica, p. 516, 

thing 
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• 

thing was, imputed to him as a fault." — But befidei 
what NigidiuB has faid, religiofus, by another change 
of meaning, began to be ufed for a chafte perfon^ 
and one who confined himfelf by certain laws and 

limits. In like manner thefe words, which have the 

♦ __ 

lame origin, feem to have a different fighification, 
religioji dies and reiigioja deluha : religioji dies are 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with fome ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any new bu- 
linefs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abfurdly and falfely call nefdjli. Therefore Cicero, 
in the ninth book of his Epiftles to Atticus, lays — 
•' Our anceftors confidered the day of the battle of 
Allia ' as more unfortunate than that when the citjr 
was taken, becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
fequence of the former. The one day, therefore, is 
religiofusy the other not commonly known." — But 
the fame Cicero, in his Oration about the appoint- 
ment of an accufer, ufcs the expreflion of reUgioJh 
delubray not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Maffurius Sabinus, 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays — " Reli^ 
giofufn is that which, on account of a certain fanftity, 
is remote and feparated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as ca:rimonias a carendo." — According 

^ Ania,'\ — ^This river flowed into the Tiber, at the diftance 
of about ninety miles from Rome* In this place the Rottian 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under the command of Brei»- 
nus. Virgil, in his feventh iEneid, calls the Allia an inaufpi- 
cious name :— 

" Quofque fecans infauftum interluit Allia nomen." 

to 
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to this interpretation of Sabin^s, thofe temples and 
Ihrines arc religioja^ which are to be approached, not 
vulgarly nor raflily, but chaftely and reverently, as 
infpiring awe and veneration, and by no means to 
be profaned. Thofe days are termed religiqfiy which, 
from a contrary reafon, we pafs by on account of 
their being unfortunately ominous. For which rea* 
fon. Terence S in his Self-tormentor, fays— '^ Then 
by way of gift I have only — well, well : for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religioufly avoid." 

But ifi as Nigidius obferves, all words of this ter- 
mination fignify excefs, and have therefore a bad 
fenfe, as vinofus, mulierofus, verbofus, morofus, fa- 
niofus, why not then, ingeniofus, formofus, and offi- 
ciofus, with Ipeciofus, which come from ingenium, 
forma, officium, why not alfo difciplinofus, confili- 
ofus, viftoriofus, which M. Cato has fo written? and 
why not too, facundiofa, which Sempronius Afel- 
lio, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus ufed: 
** Fafta fua (peftari oportere, non dicla, fi minus fa- 
cundiofa effent ;" why, I fay, are all thefe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary fenfe, although they re- 
fpeftively fignify excefs of that which they exprefs ? 
Is it becaufe a certain neceffary limit muft be pro- 
pofed to the words I firft adduced ? For it may be 
faid of gallantry, if excefllve and immoderate ; of 
manners, if too various; of words, if perpetual, infi- 
nite, and obtrufive; of fame, if too great, reftlefs, and 

♦ Terence.l — Terence, in a fubfequent paffage, ufes the term re* 
ligiofus in a bad fenfe : — 

'^ Ut (tulta: et miferae oxnnes fumus 
Religiofae." 

Vol, I. S invidious \ 
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invidious; that they are neither praifeworthy nor 
iifeful. But neither genius, duty, beauty, (UfcipUn^ 
couniel, viftdry, nor eloquence, can be circum-* 
fcribed by any limits, for ;the greater a^ xaott ex« 
tenfive they are, by fo much liie more 4^ thejF 
entitled to praife. 



■s 



C H A P^ X. 

7&f ordtr ofajking^ opinions^ as ohfiicved m Hffjeii00. 
Dijfute in thejenatt bawem Caius Cajar the ^mfitt, 
mid Marcus Cata^ vibo confume^ the if^kok 4^ m 
Jpeaking. 

BEFORE the la,w which is now oblerved i^ 
holding the fenate^ the order of taking the votes 
varied \ Somietimes his opinion was firft aflced 

' Taking the votes «i;^j:r/></.]r— Every thing relating to the Ro- 
man fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the tra6t aboveroentioned. Originally it was the cuftom 
for the conful firft to fpeak himfelf on the fubjeft/ introduced^. 
and then to afk the opinions of the fenators b^y name» ^gh^img 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later, a^es of Rome, U^ 
conful paid the compliment to whomfocver he thought proper. 
Gellius treats more at length on this head> Book XIV. chap. viL 
It appears that this compliment extended only to ^ few of tic 
conful's more intimate friends, or near relations, and that aftcr> 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly ^ed, accoxd'- 
ing to their rank and feniority. 

4 . Wto 
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who was firft chofen by the Ccnfors to the fenatc 1 
fomctimes theirs, who were the confuk eleft ; fomc 
of the confuls, influenced by private attachment 
or conneftion, paid a compliment to fuch as they 
thought proper, by afking their fentiments firft, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom. It was neverthelefii 
obfervcd, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfoft was afked firft, 
but of confular dignity. C. Ca^far, in the conful- 
fhip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is faid 
to have afked the fentimencs of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thefe four, the firft he 
aflced was M. Craflus, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Pompey. Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he affigned the reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron. This thing alfo Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fame book of Capito 
this alfo appears: — " Caius Casfar the conful," he 
relates, " afked the opinion of M. - Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion fhould be 
accomplilhed, becaufe it did not feem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protraft the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
when afked his opinion, to fay on every fiibjedt 
whatever he plcafed% and as long as he liked. 

Cacfar 

* Whate*ver be fkqfed,\-^\]vLYTkt the cuftom wifely eftablifhed 

in our houfes of parliament^ a fenator of ancient Rome, when 

Vot,^l* S a caUcd 
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Csefar the conful called the meffenger ', and ordered 
CatOj as he did not make an end. to be feized whilfl: 
Ipeaking, and carried to prifbn» The (enate rofe, 
^d accompanied Cato to the prilbn. This excit- 
ing an odium^ Csefar deli{i:ed> and ordered Cato to 
be difchargcd/' 

called upon to deliver Iiis opinion^ might leave the fubjefl in 
qneftion, and expatiate as he pleafed upon any other. This is 
adcrted, as well by our author as by Tacitus : " Licere patri- 
bos quotiesjus fententix dicenda; accepiflent, qu£ vellent expri- 
niere» relationemque in ea poftalare."— Ann. 13, 14.— The fe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power oF declaring 
their opinions^ to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a difcuflion of it. 

* M^»^^r.]— The word in Latin is viator, which feems in 
every refped to correfpond with what we underftand by mef- 
fengen Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranflated 
viator by apparitor, or fummoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakfpeare. The great men of Rome, re- 
fiding at their villas, kept thefe viatores ormeffengers to come for 
them when any queftion of particular importance was debated* 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiflorians, befides 
the p'refent, of the: time which ought to have been employed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the ftate, being con- 
Turned in ufelefs and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators* 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenators of modern times 
were always iree from iimila^ impvtations. 
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Chap. XL 

* 

Certain more refined obfervations of Ariftoxenus upon 
Pythagoras y with Jome ftmilar remarks of Plutarch 
on the fame fubje£l. 

AN opinion equally ancient and falfe progref* 
fively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philofo- 
pher did not eat animal food'j that he alfo ab- 
ftained from beans, in Greek xu«jtAo?. The poet 
Callimachus was of this opinion—" Not to touch 

• Animal food, ^^^vtrf particular which has been recorded 
of the life of Pythagoras, either interefting in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men, will be found in Dr. Enfield's 
ufeful Hiftory of Philofophy. Among other extraordinary thingt 
told of this wonderful man, it is faid, that^ he once prevented 
an ox from eating beans by whifpering in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a fed, anxious to diflinguifh him- 
felf, and to fet apart his difciples from the reft of mankind, 
ihould enjoin them many peculiaritie6, which, if reafon does not 
difapprove, it cannot poffibly admire ; and, indeed, fome ads of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere as 
cfFefts of extraordinary wifdom. But it will not be aflerted, 
that a fuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by forbidding certain articles of food, than to incul- 
cate the neceflity and the advantage of fyftematic temperai^ce. 

Bayle is of opinion, that the authority and affertion of Arif- 

toxenus, as here recorded, is of no great weight. It is certain 

(fee Herodotus, Book II.) that the Egyptians fcrupuloufly ab- 

' ftained from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagoras 

borrowed many of his ideas and dogmas from the Egyptians, 

S J beans. 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood *, as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do I." 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firfl: 
book of Divination has thefe words : — 

" Plato direfts to go to fleep with the body fo 
circumftanced that the mind niay be free from per- 
turbation or delufiQn. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becaufe this fopd has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thofe who fcek mental compofure.**— 
Thus far Cicero j butTA.riftoxenus', the mufieian, who 
was very curious with refpeft to ancient literature, and 
a difciple of Ariftode, in the book which he has left 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this philofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becaufe this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus : — " Pytha«r 
goras gready preferred beans to other kinds of 

• Hwutng hlood.l — The reading of this poiTage has been dif- 
puted. Bentley recommends the reading of a^fvrovy without 
life^ or not having life, and other coymmentators vindicate Ta- 
rious readings. Gronovius ridi9vles the reading of Bentley> 
and recommends airHvcrror. Emei^os^ with greater plaufibilityf 
would read aQkur», non anixhalia. 

3 AriJioxenus.l-^TYas writer was not only excellent with re- 
fped to mufical accompl>fhments, but he wrote various books on 
nufcellaneous fubjeds.-— See Athenaeus, Book XIV. I before 
obferved, that Bayle treat!) the opinion of Ariftoxenus on th« 
fubjed with fome contempt; and whoever wifhes to fee the 
. opinions of various learned nien on the fubjed difcqfied in this 
chapter, will do well to confult Baylejt at the article Pythagoru. 
According to Suidas, Ariftoxenus was the antkor (^ 453 yo« 
lumes ; he lived in the time of Alexander the Greatt His treSf* 
tife on muiic was republifhed by Meurfius. 

pulfci 
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pulfe^ as being of an adnre and purgatire quality; 
he therefore particularly ufed it." . 

The fame Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much 
Upon very young pigs dnd kids. This he appears 
to have learned fixjm Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagorasj and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, ahd lived not long ifter the 
ftge of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals Is 
confirmed by Alexis*, in the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras, As to his not eat- 
'i|ig beans, the caiife of the miftake feems to be 
ft veife of Empedocles, of the Pythagorean feft, to 
this cfkd: :— 

** Oh miferable, moft miferable men, keep your 
hands from beans," 

Many have thought tbit wafAot there meant only 
pulfe i but they who have examined the verfes of 

^ AIexis,']'^^This poet has been mentioned already in the fe* 
cond book : of the cottedy here alluded to> two fragments only 
tcmAin. They are fofiitd in the Eic^rpta of Grdttot. I ftibjoin ' 
lh^m« as they feem pertinent as to the fnbjed of this chapt^, 
and feemingly apply to the peculiarities of thi Pythagorean 
fea ;— 



'' Y^«ro( ttwifiov jcv«d«f «» h vfM* trinq 

^'^ (Take) a cup of pure witer, if you drink it crodt 
It will be harih and unpalatable.'' 

^ It was ntceflkry to endufe for a time want of food, £ltfi, 
Cdld, £itnce> forrow, and dot wafhingi'' 

mp fecnu to hare no diftinfi fignificatipn from ^uww. 

S 4 £mpedoc4es 
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Empedodes with more diligence and fagacity lay, 
that in this paffage the word fignifies teJHculiy and 
that they, according to the Pythagorean cuftom, 
were by an occult and fymbolic meaning called 
kuamiy becaufe of a prolific and generative nature. 
From which latter property, Empedocles in this 
vcrfe does not wilh to deter men from eating 
beans, but froni indulgence of excellivc venery. 
Plutarch alio, a man of great authority as a teacher, 
in the firft book which he wrote on Homer, af- 
fimi3, that Ariftotle wrote the fame thing of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not abflain from eating 
animals, but only from a fmall part of them. — ^Thc 
words of Plutarch, as the matter is curious, arc 
here fubjoined :— 

** Arillotle fays that the Pythagoreans abftwied 
from the private parts, the heart, the fea urchin, 
and certain limilar things, ufing all others indifcri- 
minatelv." 

But Plutarch in his Sympofiacs aflerts, that the 
Pythagoreans abllained from certain fiihes. It is 
notorious th;it Pythagoras himlelf was accuftomed to 
fay, that he was originally Euphorbus'. Thefe 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chiis and Dica?archus have handed down to me- 

* Xj^itrm&ikf.}. •— Thts b riii«iileti by Tcrtnllbui, bot is af- 
liinticvi wi:h much iolemnity by I>iogencs Loextias^ snd the Scho- 
luft to ApoUv^ciu^ Rhodiuj;. The snertioa is adduced by ya- 
r*A'u$ writers en the lubjeCl, to prove that Pjdugons owed 
H^cch oif M;^ nrputatioR to bapofhirr^ for wky« u is a&ed,.did he 
p^rt^TAl K> ;haV, and ftmiTar wofxler% bat diat be might more 
r.itl*y xu-j\M> ufcn Ac credulinr cf an igiKTiaat and foperftitioiis 

moiy, 
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mory, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful afpcQ:^ 
whofe name was Alee. 



Chap. XIL 



Cenforial marks and animadverfions found in ancient mo^ 
numents, worthy of remembrance. 

IF any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglefted his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity; it fell within the cenfor's au- 
thority, and the cenfors degraded him. Alfo, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
fcemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you were to fay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
thcfe circumflances, and M. Cato has frequently at*- 
tefled them. 

The proper and original jurifdifdon of the cenfors feems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without refpeft of rank or fortune, and they folemnly fwore to 
difcharge their duty without partiality. But, after all, it feems, 
that the puniihment of the cenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it confidered as of very ferious importance ; it was often re- 
dded, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjuiUy ini^ed; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenfor's year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel Metellos from the fenate, was 
by him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

ro^ 
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TCck> which puniihment would certain]]^ have been, inflidted, if 
the other tribunes had not refcued tke vidixn from the wrath of 
their colleague. This, however, it muft be acknowledged, was a 
fa£t which happened a long time after the firH creation of the of- 
fice. 



Chap. XIIL 



The founds of flutes y made in a particular manner^ can 
cure tbofe affii^ed with thefciattca. 

IT has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
die fciauca are mofl fevere, they will be aflbs^ged by 
die foit notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraftus, that the melod]^ of 
the flute, IkilfuUy and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is related in 
a book of Dcmocritus, which is endded '* Of 
Plagues and Peftilential Diforders." In this he fays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy fi>r many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

Ch AP« 

On penifing this chafier, theltsfiaa zencd/ of nmfical fovndi 
ftr the bite of the tanntola wiO occor to erery reader. How 
great* or how puttcnkur the fympathy aay be betwixt the bo» 
dily organs of men and tke aflcdioBs CGmmanicated to thf 
bndn, by the means of tke aafitory nerves^ is a qnefiioii mock 
too fiibtk for mj capacity to iDTeftigate. Ok fimpfe operatiin 
cfkajrnonyfonttcapobfe of obYkwaand latiafiAQry cq^ano- 

tigo. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Jaeidote of Hafiilius Mancinus the aiiUy and Mamlia 
the couTte%m : the werds of the decree ef the trtlmms 
to whom Mamlia appealed. 

AS I was reading the ninth book of the Conjcc<» 
tures of Ateius Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it; it was upon 
this occafion, and to this purport. — A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule aedile. He fummoned Ma- 
fQilia the courtezan before the people^ becaufe he 

tion. Agitation of mind will often occafion, and always in- 
creafcy the difeafe called fever, and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As hi as mental agita* 
don is cancemed, moft men muft have fdt that it is in the power 
of foit and tender mafic to foothe and compofe it. The core of 
the bite of the tarantula by mufic is not enough -authenticated; 
what feems moft difBcolt to be comprehended is> that the fame 
kind of mufic is not always fuccefsful ; one perfon requires one 
inftrument, and one another.— -See Mead on poiibns.— To all 
perfons thus aiFedled quick mufic is» however, indifpenfable. The 
doAor obfervesy that no one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penfive harmony. The curious reader will find two ex- 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by mafic, which had no 
connedlion (apparently) with the wounds ef poiibnous animals^ 
in the 23d volume of the Gentleman's Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful deicription of the effeds of mu-* 
jfic in exciting the paffions of rage and love in Dryden's ode. — 
See alio Bayle, article Gondimel, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effedb of mufical founds are recorded. 

was 
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was wounded from her apartment' by a ftonc in 
the night, and he Ihewed the wound which the ftone 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them fhe related, that Mancinus came 
to her houfe at an unfeafonable hour ; fhe was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments j and, on 
his endeavouring violently to break in, he was re- 
pelled with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
jedile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
alfo prevented the a^ile from appealing to the 
people. 

C H A p^ 

, • Jfartment^l'-^The word, in the edition of Gronovius, is ta- 
bulato ; it is read .in other places ambulacro, which Solinos ad 
Salmafium correds to ambulatu, which would fignify, as he 
walked along. 

* ff^ffb agarlatui.] — That is, with marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuftomary to wear gar- 
Uods, as appears perpetually in the claffic writers. The sedile 
was alfb guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate taverns and houfes of 
ill fame. Seneca, in his trad^ De Vita Beata, calls brothels, by 
an elegant periphrafis, loca xdilem metuentia, places fearing 
the sedile. And yet in the AAnaria of Plautus, Argyfipput 
threatens Cleasreta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
againfl her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch, who took care of the ftreets by night. 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was eleded to 
this office ;— 

" Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fui.** 

The particular condition and circumflances of courtezans (me« 
retrices) at Rome, is explained at length by Brif^niua, in his 
learned bopl^ D^ veteri Ritu if^uptiarum et Jure Copnubie 

onuBii 
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Chap. XV. 

Defence of an opinion in Salluji*s biftory^ which bis 
enemies cenfure with violence and malignity. 

TH E elegance of Salluft's flyle, and his care in 
conftrufting and giving a new turn to his ex- 
preflions, has excited much invidioufnefs ; and many, 
even of fuperior minds, have bufied themfelves to dif- 
cover and point out blemifhes, carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fome things deferving reprehenfion, as 
that paflage in the hiftory of Catiline, which carries 
the appearance of negleft and hafte. — It is this :— • 

" To me, indeed, although an equal reputatioa 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions, it feems in the firft degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firft, becaufe the ftyle Ihould be equal 
to the fubjeft 3 fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
out faults, many will think you influenced by male- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himfelf could do, he hears with com- 

orum. It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
leave their names> and intimate their profeflion> at the aedile's 
houfe or office. — See a curious paflage in Tacitus : ** Veftilia, 
praetoria familia genita> licentiam dupri apud adiles vulgave- 
rat, more inter veteres recepto."— ^* Veftilia, born of a patrician 
hsK^jy had made known her profeflion at the ssdiles* according 
CO a cuHom of our anceftors." 

placency i 
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placency; all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falfe." 

He propofed, they objeft, to relate the caufes 
why it appeared difficult to record exploits; but 
firft, without relating any caufe, he makes complaints. 
For it does not fcem to be a caufe why \vSUyfy 
fliould be a difficult work, that they wha read, either 
falfely interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The exprcffion, they fey, of £ffiadt^ 
is liable and obvious to mifinterprcf arion ; becaofe 
that which is difficult, is fo from the diffictihy of 
die work itfelfi not from the miffaken opinions 
of others. This is what thefe nxalevt^fent objeftors 
urge. 'But SaHuft ufcs the word ardurnn^ not f» 
what is dffficutt only, but what the Greeks caH 
*«^epev and x^**^®"* which is not difficult alonie, 
but troublcfome, inconvenient, and intraftaMc, widi 
the meaning of which words the expreffion of Sal- 
luft abovcmenticMied is perfeftly confiftent. 

C H A F. 

The ftyle of Sallud exercifed the critical fagacity of many 
writers, both in ancient and modem times. The elegant Afinius 
Pollio rcprehcndbd him as too fond of old and obfolete words. 
—See Suetonius.— -Prom which imputation he is again ably vin- 
dicated by Baylc»— See the article RaVnaud.— Again, Dr. 
Blair, in his leftures, affirms of Salluft, that he attended more to 
the eleg^ance of his narrative, than to the unfolding of fecrct 
caufes and fpring^. It is, perhaps^ a more fcrious accufation 
againft him^ that he, who in his writings declaimed again ft im- 
morality and vice, was himfelf a very profligate character. He - 
was folemnly accuied of adultery before the pra;tor, and feverely 
reprehended* by the cenfop in a full fenate for his profligacy. 
The expreffion of Mr. Gibbon on this, fubjed is fomewhatiitigii* 

lar. 
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C HA P. XVI. 

Of c^tain tP^ds declmd ky Varro and Ntgidius, cm-- 
trary to^ the ujud cuftom : Jbme examples of the Jamc 
kind from the ancients. 

WE find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the moft learned of the Romans, invariably 
faiid and wrote, fenatuis, domuis, and fiudluis, which 
is the geiMtive cafe, regularly 6x>m fenatus, domus», 
and fluAu3; whence in like manner they (aid, fe- 
natui, domui, fludtui, &c. This verfe alfo of Te*^ 
rence, the comic poet, is in the older books thus 
written : — y 

'* Ejus anuis opinor cauia quae eft mortua.** 

Some of the old grammarians have wilhed to 
ftrengthen this their authority by thus reafoning ;— 
that every dative cafe fingular, ending in /, if not like 
the genitive fingular, this latter, is formed by adding s^ 

lar.«-*5< The Mflorian Salluli, who ufefully praftifed the vices 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured^ employed the plander of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Qairinal 

Whatever his vices may have been> to which I make aHu- 
Q(Qn with regret, the charafter of Sallafl as a writer fUnds &r 
above my praife, and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration and ioi&niftion, as long as a combination of (h-ength 
wit^ elegance fhall be coniidered as the excellence of hiflorical. 
compofition.—^' From this rank," to borrow an expreffion of 
Philippus Carolus, ** which he has always enjoyed, there exift 
BQ cenfors who have power to remove him." 

as 
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as patrij patris ; duci, ducis ; caedi, csedis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative cafe, we lay, huic 
lenatui, the genitive Angular from this, is not fenatus 
but ienatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu ; as 
Lucilius in this caie ufes vidn and anu, not vidui 
and anui : — 

*^ Quod iumptum atque epulas viAu prseponis 
honefto." 

In another place he fays, anu noceo. Virgil alio, 
in the dative cafe ufes afpedhi, not afpe6hii — 

** Teque alpedhi ne (ubtrahe noflro/* 

And in the Georgics — 

*' Quod nee concubitu indulgent." 

Caius Csefar alfo, whofe authority refpe^ting the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
— " Unius arrogan.ise, fuperbiseque, doniinatuque." 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabella — " Ibi 
ifti quorum in sedibus fanifque pofita et honori erant 
et ornatu." Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the /• 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of the fbarth 
declenfion, inftead of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Caefar, 
and the beil Latin writers. Rutgurfius has collected the tabuls 
of this Nigidius, and illuflrated them with notes. Cxfar cer- 
tainly wrote two books againft Cato; his books of analogy are 
mentioned by Suetonius, but no fragments of th« works here al- 
luded to remain. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XVll. 

Of the nature of certain f articles whichy prefixed to 
verbs y appear to become long without elegance or pro-^ 
prietyy dif cuffed by various inflames and argument s* 



I 



N the eleventh of Lucilius are thefe verfes :— 



" Scipiadse magno improbus objiciebat Afel- 
lus 
Luftrum illo cenfore malum infelixque fuiffe.** 

I have heard many read objiciebat with the long, 
which they fay they do to prefcrve the metre. The 
lame has alfo in another place— 

" Et jam 
Gohjicere ih Verfbs di£bum pneconis vokbam 
GranL'' 

Here alfo the firft pfepofition of the verb is loftg, 
for the fame reafon. Again,in his fifteenth— 

*' Subjicit hinc humilem et fufferftus poftcri- 
orem." 

They read fubjicit with the u long, becauie in an 
heroic verfe the firft fyllable cannot properly be 
fhort. Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pro- 
nounce con as a long iyllable : — 

'* Age nunc jam, orna te, Epidice, et pallium in 
collujfn conjicCt" 

Vol. L T I have 
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I have alfo heard fubjicit in Virgil pronounded long 
by many. — 

*' Et jam PamaGa laurus 
Parva fub ingcnti matris fe fubjicit umbra/' 

But neither obj nor the prepofition /uh^ have the 
nature of a long fyllable^ nor indeed cony unlefs 
when Aich letters follow it a$ are found in the words 
conftituit and confeciti or when the letter n is cut 
ofii as Salluft fays, " cooper tus facinoribus.'* — But in 
thefe inftanccs which I have adduced, the metre 
may be perfcft, and thefe prepofidons not made 
barbaroufly long, for in thefe words the fecond 
ktter fhould be written, not with one but two «. 
For the word to which the above-mentioned par- 
ticles are prefixed, is net icio hut jacio^ and does 
not make the perfeft icit but jecit. This, being 
compounded of the letter a, changes a into /, as 
in the words injilio and incipio, and thus has the 
'force of a confonant. For which reafon this fyl- 
lable, pronounced a little broader and longer, does 
not fufFer the firft fyllable to be Ihort, but makes it 
long by pofition, and therefore the meafure of the 
verfe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re- 
mains. What I have faid, tends to ftiew that in 
this paflage of the fixth book of Virgil — 

" Eripe me his invifte malb, aut tu mihi^ terrani 
Injice — " 

injice is to be pronounced and written as above- 
mentioned, unlefs any one Ihould be fo perverfc 
as in this word alfo to make the prepofition in long, 
/fbr the fake of the metre. In oiiabus$ therefore, 

we 



we afk by what reafon the q is made long, fince 
this word is dedticed from the verb obicia, and 
is by no thcans fimilar to motus, derived from 
moveo, where the if is prbnounced lortg. I re- 
m^iriber that Sulpicius ApoUinaris, a mm of pro- 
found ertidi^on> pronounced obicis and obicibu^ 
Ivith the ihort, and fo ufed to read thi* paflagc in 
Virsril:-^ 



o 



Qua vi rnaria alta ti^mefcant 
Obicibiis ruptis/' 

But the letter i^ which as I remarked oiight to b* 
double in the word, he pronotineed a little friUer 
and longer. It is confiftent^ therefore^ that fulncesg 
tsrhieh is compounded as ohices, fhould be pro- 
nounced "virith the u ftnort* Ennius,- in his tragedy 
called Achilles, vXts/ubices for the high parts of tb^t 
air beneath the firmament^ in thcfe verfes : — 

<f Per ego deum ftiblimes fubices, htimidas 
Unde oritur iinbe;r fbnitu faevo et fpiritus." 

Yet yoii will hear many read this with the u long/ 
This very word" is ufcd by M^ Cato with another" 
prepofition, in the oration he rtiade concerning hisr 
confulflhip J — ^' Ife hos fert ventus ad priorem Py^ 
renaeum quos projicit in altum;'* ^nd PacuviusHke^ 
^ife, in his Chryfei — " Promontorium eujus linguam^ 
in alttrm projicit/' 

The lines which are in the beginning of this chapter convey 
fto^fpicable pun-J-literally tranflated they have this meaning :— * 
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^ The ihipid AfeUus objed^d to the great Scipkv that wbai 
he was cenfor 
The Inftrum was bad, and inanfpicious." 

Afellus was the oognomeii of die Sempronian fiunily, and Sem^ 
pronittt Afellto was tribune of the peqple^ and wrote an account 
of the^nmantine war* which was condoded by PoUins Sdpio 
Afiicantti. But Afettns aUb means in als : LncSiiis may diere^ 
lbi« te iinderiood to mean* ^^ A great afs objeded to Scii^ &a^ 
•»The jeft u (aid to have been Sdpio's own. ATdtos- was 
boalKng of ibmething he had done ; when Sdpio obfervedU 
« Agas Afellttn/* diat is, «« Yoo aded like AfcUns," or like an 
a& 

The eenlbrs took a fnrrey of the people erery five yeats, on 
wUch oocafion diey performed a Iblemn hi fli a li p n, or facrflke o^ 
expadon for the peo|^; whence the word Inftrum was ufed t» 
fignify a term of five years* 

The fobjeft matter of this long chapter, Carohs oUerveSi, 
may be conveyed in very fow words.— -The p te p o lition a ob^ 
con, fiib» in, are naturally foort, bat axe by many of the ott 
|i*riters uM long^ 



Chap. XVIII. 



Semi tbaigs 9f J^ricmms the Elder tdkm Jr$m bijtwrjs 

wmibj rfw§tia* 

HOW much Sc^ Afiicanus the Elder' cz- 
cclkd in the fpkndor of lus irirtocsi of hcnr 
lofty and digmfied a miiid^ and of how great confix 



* Tke aoecdooes Woe icM wi al of this iffnifWw cfcaiaflcr 
cOAvev a lolemn iirt imfinimmlifiin We firft kar^ thoia 
i^ioniiic) of mAftkU Ittve beam medk Ac fimeis aS agq^ 
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dence in himfelf he was, is evident fix>m a multitude 
^ his fayings and exploits* Among which are 
chefe two examples of his boldnefs and vail fupe* 
idority :— When M. Nxvius> a tribune of the people, 
publiclf accufed him, and a^rmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
m^t be made with him in the imne of the Roman 

in all formi of government. The j|pIendoiir of Sdpio's vk* 
tories^.^nd ^ advanta^ which he obtained for his coantry» 
eould not protect liim from the mnrmars of the envious, and 
calamnies of the mean. We learn aUb» diat there is no fecority 
^gainft injj^y or ;^prQach, but ihc jcooiciournejb of integrity and 
virtue:-^ 

ff JfAam et ten9ce2n propp$ti yinm> 

Non civinm ardor prava jabentioin, 

Non rultus inftantis tyranni 

Menti quatit folida, neqae auiler 

J)nx inqoietae turbidos Adri^ 

Nee folminantis magna Jovis manns ; 
^ $i fracas ilUbator orbis 

Impariduiin &rien( n^inae/' 

fee aUb the i^e poet in another place :^m 

** Hie mums aheneos eUp 
Nil conicire iibi, nulla palleicere cnlpa.*' 

The fa£b here recorded are foiind aIfo> with little variation, 
in Livy, and in Valerius Maximus. 

The ufual mode of dividing plunder taken in*war, as it pre-* 
vailed amongft the primitive and ipore virtuous Romans, was 
this >-oAs i( was coU^^d by the fpldicn it was given into the 
cuflody of the qnaeflor \ it was his di|ty afterwards to diftribute it 
again amongft the troops. It was neverthelefs in the power of 
the generals to reward particular individuals and exploits, of 
which, ho#ever, he might be obliged to render ^ fubfeque(it ac« 
count* 

Tj people. 
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pcopk, qn milder and ip<>re acceptable G6ftditk)n?f| 
with other criminal imputations, tinworthy of fo greaf 
a man^ Scipio, after a ftyort preface, which d|e 
glory and dignity of his life demanded — ^^ R<j- 
fnans,** faid he, *f J remember this to be tl^e day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft opr 
fofer of our power, was overcome in a mighty 
battle by my arms, in Africa ; when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a victory beyond your hopes. Let 
p^ not, then, be ungrateful to the gods, but let u$ 
Jeave this fellow here, and inftandy go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter." Haying f^id this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capitoI: 
On which, the whole affembly, who h^ met tb de- 
cide pn Scipio's cojjdijft, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence acr 
pompanied him to his houfe with joy and folemq 
acclamations. * 

There is faid alfo to be an oration ^ken by Scipio 
on this occafion j but they who doubt its authen- 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
memorable aftion related of him;— Two popular 
tribunes, whofe names were Paetilius, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Gato, the epemy of Scipio, to harafs 
and accufe him, jnfifted widi great vehemence in 
the fenatc, th^t he fhould give , an account of the 
money of Andochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenant to 
his brother S. Scipio Afiaticus, imperator in that 
province. Then Scipio, rifing, produced a book 
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from his bofom % and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infifted that it 
fhould be read aloud, and depo(it«d in the treafiiry, 
^" That I will not do," faid he, *' nor will I fo infult 
myfelf." He then, in the prefence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces y being heinoufly offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and preferva- 
tion, fhould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

* From his ^fl/o«r.]— The toga, when held up by the left hand* 
made a kind of pocket at the bread, in which any thing jnight 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par- 
ticular word, finus, but it feems more fubtle than fatisfai^ry- 



Chap, XtX. 

What M. VarrOy in his Logijioricumy wrote on reftrain^ 

ing children in their food. 

IT appears from experience, that children, if fn- 
dulgcd with exccfs of food, or of fleep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying effefts of a le- 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or ftrength. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logiftoricum, which is entitled *^ Capys, or the 
Education of Children." 

This observation, with refpeft to the food of children, fccms 
too plaia to be controverted. The book of Varro here men*. 

T 4 tioncd 
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tioned ii loft. )t u called Catus by fpnie, and Cato by others. 
In the drfk ftage of children the mother's milk feemi both the 
moft natural and proper food; fome excellent remarks on tho 
general management of children^ particularly as to what reipeds 
their diet, will be found in «< Lietters to Married Wofncfj," lyrit- 
t^n, I believei by a Dr. Smith. 



• Chap* '^X^ 

^ftNf/^Mt jifiiTS were cognizable by the cenfors^ 
//yv nv«v dtiikr^ed en pmiftnng one who yawned 
in Hkir /nfjfririT* 



AMONG the fevtridcs of Ac ccnfors, theft 
thrtc e»mplfs arc rtcoidcd of thdr cx- 
inru>c rigour t^f dilcijjUnc : One is this; — the ccntoF 
cx*4C>tv) ;ii t oknvi oetch cxxiccfoing wives > it was thus 
r:iijvxtft>i— ^ You, (rom yoor miod, hare yofu ^ 
\(\K V^^^A ctraiki jetnng^ ▼tilgu' and ridiculous 
trik>w w;i^ 4iK>iBt to tike thb oodi^, thir,kii^ this a 
tjur 0|>fOiitUK^:Y ibr ^ id^i w!«^ as uftal, die cm- 
HkNT u».i> "^ Tgi;^ acoccii&s^ id tout ic^% have 



^ ?-* ««fHr »uimI^ — *^ 3E.X «r^i ra tetssnat.'^— Tlaf »» a 
%^ xv<ir iti^t%^ lA**^ ><^t t 'mw 
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you a wife ?"— « I have/' fays he, " a wife truly, 
but by no means to my mind." — Then the cenlbr, 
becaufe he had been unfealbnably &cetious, degrade 
him, and afligned as the reafon this fcuryy jeft 
fpoken in his prefence. Another inftance of the 
fcvere difcipline pf this office is this : — There was 
^ (deliberation about fining a man, who being called 
by his fi-ieod befpre the cerifors^ whilft expefting 
th,e;r decifion yawned, clearly and aloud 5 and he was 
;about to be fined, this bemg confidered as a proof of 
ap indolent and carelefs temper, and of a rude and 
impertinent confidence; but when he fwore that 
his yawning was reluftant and involuntary, and 
that he was afflifted with the difeafe termed iihe 
gapes % he was acquitted of his deftined fine. 

P. Scipio Afi*icanus, the brother of Paulus, re- 
lates both thefe ftorics in the oration which he 
made to the people when cenfor, exhorting them to 
imitate the ipanner;s of their anceftors. A third 
example of fcverity is recorded by Sabinus Maf- 
furius, in his feventh book of Memorials : — " When 
Publius Scipio Nafica and M. Popilius were cen- 
fors, and were taking the cenfus of the knights, 
they perceived a horfe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilft its mafter appeared to be both well fed and 
y/d\ drefled. — f IJow happens it,* they aflced, * that 

^railed " xs uxorium :" the firjft queflion, therefore, propofed to 
pach man as he appeared before the cenfor was, " Are you 
jnarried ?" 

? O/ce^o."] — This word, which I have rendered ' the gapes,' is 
by fome thought to mean an ulcerated mouth.— See the Adver- 
^ri^of Turnebi^s, 

you 

1^ 
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}-ou arc in fo much better plight than yoor horie ?' 
— * Bccaufe/ he replied, * I take care of myfel^ 
whilft my horfe is «nder the care of my vile flavc 
Stariiis/ — The anlwer was not deemed fuffidendy 
refpedHiil, and they degraded him according to cus- 
tom/' — Statius is a fervile name^ ami many flaves 
among the ancients were fo called. CaeciKus, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated (lave, and was 
firft called Statius ' ; afterwards diis was made a cog* 
nomen, and he was named Csecilius Statius. 

' 5/^z//jKf.]—- It 15 aUb im^^iiied by {atite that Papinius Sta- 
tius the poet was originaDy of a fenrik condition. 

The office of cenibr, with all the rigoor of its andent diict* 
pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Decios, 
in the perfon of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
win be pleafed to fee what Mr, Gibbon remaHcs on this ve-> 
/terable- office :•— 

** A cenibr may maintain, he never can reftore, the morals 
of a Hate. It is impoffible for foch a magiflrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with elFe^, unlefs he is fupported 
by a quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
ufeful prejudices, combating on the fide of national manners. 
In a period w})en thofe principles are annihilated, the cenforial 
jurifdidion mud either fjnk into empty pageantry, or be con« 
yerted into a partial inftrument of vexatious oppreffion." 

The obfer^ations of Montefquieu on the office of cen(br are 
ycry vidoable. 



BOOK 
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B O O R V. 



jC H A p. I, 

^e philojbpher Mufonius cenfures the commendationf 
paid to a philofopher wbenjpeaking^ by loud a^clama-r 
tions andmify compliment Sf 

I HAVE heard, that Mufonius ' the ph}lofopher 
ufcd to make this remark, " When a philo- 
fopher encourages, advifes, perfijades or reprehends, 
pr difcufffs any thing of philofophic difripline, if 
they who hear hini pour out trite and, vul^r 
praifes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry 
put*, and arc e^^tntyag^ntly afFefted by his face- 

. tiou^ 

^ Mu/omus,'\r^T\itYt were two eminent men of this name^ 
One is mentioned by Philoftratus, in his life of Apollonius, thq 
pther lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whonj 
Gdlius alludes, f^hiloflratus fays, that his Ipve of phtiofophy 
involved him in difgrace and punifhment. 

t If they cry out»] — The diiFerent modes which the pioft po- 
lifhed among men adopt to tcftify their approbation of an elo- 
quent fpeaker, feem in a manner to defy the powers of reafon 
and argument to explain. Our Englifh t(^ord applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo> which fignifies tO dap the hands. 
'^^ was the manner in wh^ the Roi|jans tefUfied their appro^ 
W i>ation 
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tious expreflionsy his method c^diicoaiie, and pord- 
cular repetidons, then you may know that the one 
has fpoken, and the other liftened^ without cScSt ; 
the f|>eaker being rather a trumpeter than a phtlo- 
fopber. The mind," fays he, *' of onf who hears a 

philoib|^er, 

lNM30n of what pafled in the theatre^ which is forcibly intimated 
hy Cicero, in one of his letters to At^icos. — ^* Popolom Ro^ 
jnannm manus Aias non in defendendi republlca fed in plau- 
ikudo coofomere."-^'^ The Roman people wear out their hand^ 
liet in defending their coontry* bat in claffingP 

Mil^oA deicribes the approbation witb which the fpcech of 
Mkramoiif in die iecond book, was heard, thus :-^ 

^ He fcarce had finiih'd, when fuch murmur fill'd 
Th' affembly» as when bdlo^ ro^kai retain 
The found of bluilering wind$, which ^U night long 
Had rous'd the fea, now with hparfe cadence lull 
Sea-farin|f wen p'er-watoh'd,*' ^fC- Ut^ 

In another plage, he reprefents (he fallen angels 4s rifing al( 
i^ once, in approbation of the fpeech of Satan :— » 

^* At once with him they rofe \ 
Their riiing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote," 

Which mode of expreflion intimates that they f^ rof(^ by one 
fudden inflantaneous impulfe* 

In our houfes of parliament, the moft illuflrious ^nd ipoft ac- 
complifhed of our countryinen do not fcruple to exprefs their 
approbation of a fpeaker's eloquence by vociferating « Hiorl 
bearP* 

Homer, and after him Virgil, give iis to nnderftand that the 
profoundeft admiration of a fpeaker \% indicated .by itience ; fi^ 
milar to which is the idea of Shakefpeare, who calls filence, 
** the perfedeil herald of joy .^ 

A happy difcrimination wap mat^e by ibroe anonymous yri|y 
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philofopher, if ivhat is faid be oifeful and falutary^^ 
and prefcrihes renciedics for infirmities and vice, has 
ncitlier leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra- 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unkfs 
extraordinarily profligate, h9 niuft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration felt by an audience* 
on feeing the; exhibition o/ the charafter of t-ear, by the t)y^ 
pvals for theatric fame, Garrick and Barry :-^, 

'.* Tv^o different modes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears; 
To Barry loud huzzas they give. 
To Garrick only tears.'*. 

Ovid alfo well diftinguilhes betwixt the applaufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyffes. When Ajax had finifhed 
fpeaking, the audience expreffed their approbation aloud ; but 
when Ulyfles ceafed:^ there was filence. It feems that the lively 
temper of the Frencl^ i^ation indulges itfelf in the moft ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fp^ak^r 
whom they admire ; and fcruple jiot in their national affembly 
to interrupt the moft ferious debates by tumultuous acclama- 
tions. Allowing for the influence of cuftom, for national cha- 
racter, and o^her external agencies, I think I am juftified in 
concluding, that the ftronger and more energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the paflions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
played. XWs idea receives fome confirmation from the fa£l, 
that untutored favages fufFer all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
even now, ru(h on to battle with Ihouts and clamour, others 
with a folcmn and awful filence. 

It feems very difficult, if not impoffible, to explain moft of 
thefe external modes of teftifying at the infant, approbation or 
dlflike, from the principles of the a/Tociation of ideas, or from 
rcfleclion; they feem rather the refult of the fenfation of the 
.Tioment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment; 

^ Vol. I. T 7 whilft 
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whilfl the philof(^^r is fpeakii^* moft fikndf ex- 
perience emotions of fhame^ of repentance, of pka- 
fure, and admiration. His countenance and icnfi- 
bility will be variouQy changed and afiedzd, in pro- 
portion as the difcourfe of die phiiofopher (hall 
have interefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualides of his mind. — He further ob- 
fcrvcd, that extreme praife was not remote from 
admiradon, but that the extremeft admiradon did 
not produce words, but filence. — *' For this rea- 
Ion," he condnued, *' the wifeft rf poets makes 
thofe who heard Ulyil^s relate^ in a mod delightful 
manner^ his travels^ when he had finifhed fpeaking 
not leap up widi vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
fents them as being univerially lilent, as if aftonifhcd 
and confounded with the fbodiing gradficadon of 
their ears, extending eyep to their power of utte-» 
ranee/' 



Chap. II. 

Of jHexander^s borfey called Bucephalus. 

TH E horfe of king Alexander was, in appear- 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus \ 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

" J?«a^4i/jtf,]r-^T]ng a head like an ox ; from fisu an ox, 
and xs^o^, a head. A fpecies of ferpents were called tu^eo^t, 
and the Athenians ludicroufly named fo. See Hefychius at 
the word utfm^m. Many particular anecdotes apd dcfcrip- 

tions 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it feems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready 
and armed for battle, he never would fufFer himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that -when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the npbleft exploits, he had carelefsly en- 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of the enemy : 
fpears from all parts were heaped on Alexander, 

tionsof this horfe are to be found in Pliny and Qaintus Curtius* 
According to Salmafius in SoUnum> it is difputed whether he 
ihould not more properly be called Bucephalea. With refpe6fe 
to the price faid to he given for this horfe, it the lefs furprife* 
us, when we remember how large a fum was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Eclipfe. It is remarked alfo of this Eclipfe* 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarfs 
and large, as formed rather for (Jretigth than fpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture, 

A feftertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 \ far- 
things. A hundred thoufand fcftertii are worth ^f. 8,072. 8/. 4^/* 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about^.24,314. 2// 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The CHares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athensus 
and by Plutarch. A limilar fad is recorded by Homer, of th© 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firft returns to combat^ 
are by Juno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
Jiome that day fafe from the battle :— 

" Achilles, yes, this day at leail we bear 
Thy rage in fafety thro' the files of War, &c." 

and 
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whilfl: the philofopher is fpeakir^' muft filently ex- 
perience emotions of ihanie, of repentance) of plea- 
fure, and admiration. His countenance and fenfi- 
bility win be varioufly changed and affo5ted,'in pro- 
portion as the difcourfe of the phiiofopher Ihali 
have interefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind. — He fijrther ob- 
fcrved, that extreme praife was not remote frohi 
admirMion, but that the ex^rem^ft admiration did 
pot produce words, but filence.^" For this rea- 
fon," he qontinued, *' the wifeft of poets makes 
thofe who heard UlyfT^s relate, in a moil delightful 
manner, his travels, when he b;id finifhed fpcaking 
not leap up widi vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
fents them as being univerfally filent, as if aftonillied 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
their ears, extending even to their power of uttc-. 
ranee." 



Chap. II. 

Of Alexander's horje, called Buiepbalus. 

THE horfe of kiiig Alexander was, in appear- 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus '. 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

' Biu^h«Uj^\-^ia.\\i\g a head like an ox ; from Bio a 
and ic*f«%ih a head. A fpecies of ferpents were called xip 
and the Athenians ludicrauHy named fo. See Helydiii 
the ivord «f>»M. Many pariiculai angcdpwi M^ dcfciii 
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teen talents, and given to king PhJIip, t fin sa;a. 
to three hundred and twelve thonfaad Hirzss. it 
our money. Concerning this horfc it feenii wg= a 
of being remembered, that when he was made aaor 
and armed for battle, he never would fuffcr hcricif 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is farha 
memorable of this horfe, that when, in the ladian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the nobleft exploits, he had carelefsly en- 
tangled himfelf amldft a phalanx of the enemy: 
ipears from all parts were heaped on Alexander^ 

tionsof this hoHe are to be found in Pliny and Qitmtaj Curtiui. 
According to Salmafius in Soiinum, it is difputed whether he 
fliould not more properly be called Bucephalea. With refpeft 
to the price faid to he given for this horfe, it the Icfs furprifts 
us, when we remember how large 3 fum was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Edipfe. It is remarked alfo of this Eclipfr, 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarfc 
and large, as formed rather for llrength than fpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A feflertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 { fer- 
things. A hundred ihoufand fellertii are worth ^.8,072. 61. 4./. 
The fuiB, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was abuut^. 24,3 1 4. zj. 
at nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, anit 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athenxui 
and by Plutarch. A firailar faft is recorded by Homer, of the 
Jwrfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles iirft returns to combat, 

e by Juno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
e that day fafe from the br'ttle ;— 

« Achilles, yes, thia day at leaft we bear 

y rage io fafcty thro' the &lei of *», Sic," 

and 
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people, pn miHcr and nribre acceptable G6ftditidn?|| 
with other criminal imputations^ tjtiworthy of fo greaf 
a man J Scipio, after a ft>ort pneface^ which tlje 
glory and dignity of his life demanded — ^^ Bq^ 
mans,'* faid he, 5f J remember this to be tl^e day^ 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft opr 
fofcr of our powers was? overcome in a mighty 
battle by my arms, in Africa j when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a viftory beyond yoqr hopes. Let 
}i!^ not, then, be ungrateful to the gods, but let u$ 
leave this fellow here, and inftandy go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupi^ter." Haying f^id this, h& 
turned abput, and proceeded towards the capitoI; 
On which, the whole affembly, who h^d met tb de- 
cide pn Scipio's co|>di|£t, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
pompanied him to his houfe with joy and folenmi 
acclamations, • 

There is faid alfo to be an oration fJ)oken by Scipio 
pn this occafion ; but they who doqbt its authen- 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
piemprable aftion related of him:— Two popular 
fribunes, whofe names were Paetilius, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Gato, the epemy of Scipio, to haraf§ 
and accufe him, jnfifted with great vehemence in 
the fenate, th^t he Ihould giyc , an account of the 
tnoney of Antiochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenant to 
his brother S. Scipio Afiaticus, impcrator in that 
province, Tfxen Scipio, rifing, produced a book 
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from his bofom *, and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infilled that it 
ftiould be read aloucj, and depofit«d in the trcafury. 
""" That I will not do," faid he, *' nor will I fo infult 
myfelf.** He then, in the prcfence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces ^ being heinoufly offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and preferva- 
tion, Ihould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

* From his ^^«r.]— The toga, when hrfd up by the left hand* 
made a kind of pocket at the bread, in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par- 
ticular word, finus, but it Teems more fubtle than fatisfaftory* 



Chap, XIX. 

fVbat M. Varroy in his Logijloricumy wrote on reftrain^ 

ing children in their food. 

IT appears from experience, that children, if Tn- 
dulged with excefs of food, or of flecp, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying efFefts of a le- 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or ftrength. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logiftoricum, v/hich is entitled *^ Capys, or the 
Education of Children/* 

This obfervation, with refpeft to the food of children, fecms 
toa plain to be controverted. The book of Varro here men*. 

T 4 tioncd 
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tioned is lofl. It is called Catas by fpnie, and Cato by others. 
In the firH ftage of children the mother's milk feemi both the 
moid natural and proper food; fome excellent remarks on the 
general management of children^ particularly as to what reipedU 
their diet, will be fpund in ** Lcitters to >!arried Wofncfi," fifrit- 
t^n^ I believe, by a Dr. Smith. 



• Chap. XX^ 

UnJeafmaUe jejlers were cognizable by the anfors :- 
they even deliberated on funijhing one who yawned 
in tb^r frefence. 

AMONG the fevcrities of the cenfors, thefc 
three examples are recorded of their ex- 
treme rigour of difcipline : One is this ; — the cenlbr 
exafted a folemn oath concerning wives ; it was thus 
e^prejfTed— " You, from your mind, have yov| ^ 
wife ?" — A certain jeering, vulgar and ridiculous 
fellow was about to take this oathj thinking this a 
fair opportunity for a jeft ; when, as ufual, the cenr 
fpr faid, *^ You, according to your iTfiind '^ have 

? To your mM.]-r^" Ex animi tui fententia."-r-T^is was a 
particular form of expreflion. The cenfor a(ked the que^on ia 
this manner — «* Anfwer mc truly, have you a wife ?*'— The 
jefter perverts this, which, literally intei^reted, is ♦' According 
to your mind, have you a wife ?"— «« I have a wife," {«ys he^ 
f but not according to my mind*" 

It wai the duty of the cenfors to encourage marriage; upon 
. ^e young unmarried men a foft of ^ne \ya$ ii|ipoied4 whi^h w^ 

called 
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you a wife ?"— « I have/' fays he, " a wife truly, 
but by no means to my mind." — Then the cenfor, 
fcecaufe he had been unfeafonably fecetious, degraded 
him, and afligned as the reafon this fcuryy jeft 
fpoken in his prcfence. Another inftance of the 
fcvere difcipline of this office is this : — There was 
^ .deliberation about fining a man, who being called 
by his friei)d before the cerifors, whilft expe6Hng 
thp^r decifion yawned, clearly and aloud i and he was 
;about to be fined, this bemg confidered as a proof of 
ap indolent and carelefs temper, and of a rude and 
impertinent confidence; but when he fwore that 
his yawning was reluftant and involuntary, and 
that he was afflifted with the difeafe termed ^e 
gapes *, he was acquitted of his deftined fine. 

P. Scipio Afi*icanus, the brother of Paulus, re- 
lates both thefe ftorics in the oration which he 
made to the people when cenfor, exhorting them to 
imitate the ipanner;s of their anccftors. A third 
example of fcverity is recorded by Sabinus Maf- 
fiirius, in his feventh book of Memorials : — " When 
Publius Scipio Nafica and M. Popilius were cen- 
fors, and were taking the cenfus of the knights, 
they perceived a horfe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilft its mafter appeared to be both well fed and 
y/d\ drefled. — f How happens it,* they aflced, * that 

|called " xs uxorium :" $be firjft queflion, therefore, propofed to 
pach man as he appeared before the cenfor was, " Are you 
jnarried ?" 

^ Ofie^o.] — This word, which I have rendered ' the gapes,' is 
by fome thought to mean an ulcerated mouth.— See the Adver- 
^ri^ of Turnebi^s, 

you 

1^ 
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you are in fo much better plight than your horfe ?' 
— * Bccaufe/ he replied, * I takt care of myfelf^ 
whilft nny horfe is under the care of my vile flave 
Statius/ — The anfwer was not deemed fufficiently 
refpeftful, and they degraded him according to cuA 
torn.'* — Statius is a fervile name, and many llaves 
among the ancients were fo called. CaeciKus, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated flave, and was 
firft called Statius ' j afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and he was named Caecilijirt Statius. 

' Statius, "l-^lt is a}fo ims^gincd by foiAe that Papinius S tar- 
dus the poet was originally of a fef vil6 condition. 

Tja^ oiEce of cenfor^ with all the rigour of its ancient difci* 
pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the pmperor Decius, 
in the perfon of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
wilt be pleafed to fee what Mr» Gibbon remarks on this ve- 
arable- office:-^ 

** A cenfor may maintain, he never can reftore, the morals 
of a ilate. It is impoffible for fuch a magiftrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with elFeft, unlefs he is fupported 
by a quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
ufeful prejudices, combating on the fide of national manners. 
In a period w})en thofe principles are annihilated, the cenforial 
jurifdidion mud either fink into empty pageantry, or be con- 
verted into a partial inftrument of vexatious oppreflion." 

The obfer^ations of Montefquieu on the office of cenfor are 
ycry yahable. 
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C H A P. I^ 

ffhe philojvpher Mufonius cenfures the commendationf 
paid to a philofopher wbenjpeaking^ hy loud a$clama^ 
tions andnoify compliment s^ 

I HAVE heard, that Mufonius * the phnofophej- 
ufed to make this remark, " When a philo^ 
fopher encourages, advifes, perfijades or reprehends, 
pr difcufffs any thing of philolophic difripline, if 
they who hear hirji pour out trite and, vulgar 
praifes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry* 
put*, and are e^ftravagantly afFefted by his face-- 

. tiou^ 

^ ilf«/^»/V/x.]t^There were two eminent men of this name^ 
One is mentioned by Philoftratus, in his life of Apollonius, thq 
pther lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whonj 
Gdlius alludes, philoftratus fays, that his Ipve of phikyfophy 
involved him in difgrace and puniihment. 

t If they cry out,] — The different modes which the ^noft pO; 
lifhed among men adopt to teftify their approbation of an elo- 
quent fpeaker, feem in a manner to defy the powers of reafori 
and argument to explain. Our Englifh word applaud come^ 
^rom the Latin word plaudo> which fignifies tO clap the hands. 
^Tj^ was the manner in wh^^ theRoi^ans teitified their appro^^ 
W l?atio^ 
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philofopher, if ivhat is faid be xifeful and falutaiyi^ 
and prefcrihes rennedics for infirmities and vice, has 
neither leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra- 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unlefs 
extraordinarily profligate, hqi nivift feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration felt by an audience, 
on feeing the; exhibition of the charafter of t'ear, by the t)y^ 
pvals for theatric fame, Garrick and Barry :-^ 

f* T^o different modes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears; 
To Barry loud huzzas they give. 
To Garrick only tears.**. 

Ovid alfo well diftinguifties betwdxt the applaufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyffes, When Ajax had finifhed 
fpeaking, the audience expreffed their approbation aloud ; but 
when UlyiTes ceafed^ there was filence. It feems that the lively 
temper of the Frencl^ i^ation indulges itfelf in the moft ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fp?ak^^ 
whom they admire ; and fcruple jiot in their national affembly 
to interrupt the mod ferious debates by tumultuous acclama- 
tions. Allowing for the influence ofcuftom, for national cha- 
ladcr, and o^her external agencies, I think I am juftilied in 
concluding, that the ftronger ^nd more energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the paflions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
played. fhis idea receives fome confirmation from the fa(5l, 
that untutored favages fufFer all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
oven now, rufli on to battle with Ihouts and clamour, others 
with a folcmn and awful filence. 

It feems very difficult, if not impoffible, to explain mod of 
thefe external modes of teilifying at the inilant, approbation or 
dlilike, from the principles of the aflbciation of ideas, or from 
rclleclion; they feem rather the rcfult of the fenfation of the 
n.oment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment; 

• Vol. I. T 7 whilft 
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whilft the philofopher is fpeaking; muft filently ex- 
perience emotions of ihanie, of repentance, of plea- 
fure, and admiration. His countenance and fenfi- 
bility wiU be varioufly changed and afFe6ted,'in pro- 
portion as the difcourfe of the philofopher fhall 
have interefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind,— He further ob- 
fcrved, that extreme praife was not remote froVn 
admiration, but that the ex^rem^ft admiration did 
not produce words, but filence.-i— ** For this rea- 
fon,'* he continued, ^' the wifeft of poets makes 
thofe who heard Ulyff^s relate, in a moft delightful 
manner, his travels, when he hp.d finifhed fpeaking 
not leap up witli vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
fents theip as being univerfally lilent, as if aftonifhed 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
^cir cars, extending even to their power of utte«» 
ranc?." 



Chap. II. 

Of Alexander's horjey called Bucephalus. 

" ' . **• 

TH E horfe of king Alexander was, in appear^ 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus'. 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

" Bttciphfdus^-r'^ymg a head like an ox ; from /Sa^ an ox, 
and x^^cChny a head. A fpecies of ferpcnts were called Ki^ikK^iy 
and the Athenians ludicroufly named fo. See Hefychius at 
the word »tfa\o». Many panicular anecdotes apd defcrip- 

tlons 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it feems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready 
and armed for battle, he never would fufFer himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the kbg. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that -when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and pcr-^ 
forming the nobleft exploits, he had carelefsly en- 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of (he enemy: 
(pears from all parts were heaped on Alexander, 

tions of this horfe are to be found in Pliny and Qaintus Curtius# 
According to Salmafius in Solinum, it is difputed whether he. 
Ihould not more properly be called Bucephalea* With refpeft 
to the price faid to be given for this horfe, it the lefs furprife* 
us, when we remember how large a fum was given in our coun-^ 
try for the famous Eclipfe. It is remarked alfo of this Eclipfe^ 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarfs 
and large, as formed rather for ftretigth than fpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rTdcr 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A feftertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 \ far- 
things. . A hundred thoufand fcftertii are worth ^.8,072. 8/. 4^* 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about^.24,314. 2/.* 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The CHares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athenaeus 
and by Plutarch. A lirailar faft is recorded by Homer, of th© 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firft returns to combat^ 
are by Juno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
iiome that day fafe from the battle ;— 

*« Achilles, yes, this day at leaft we bear 

Thy rage in fafety thro' the i^^% of >Var, &c." 

ami 
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and the horfe was covered wifh many and deep 
W6unds^ in the neck and in his ikle. Ready tor 
expire, and almoft exhaufted of blood, he borcf 
die king from the midft of the foe with a moft ra- 
|nd pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
of their (pears, he dropped down, tod, certain that 
his mafter Was iafe, he breathed his laft, as if with 
die coniblation of human ienfibility. Upon this 
king Alexander, having been vifboriotis in this war^ 
built a city on this (pot, and, in honour of his horfe> 
named it Bucephalom 



Chap. III. - 

0^at was the original occafion which led Protagoras 

to theftudy of philofophy . 

THEY fay that Protagoras, a man eminent irf 
his purfiiits of learning, with whofe name 
Flato has infcribed his celebrated Jtrad', when a 

■ CeUhrated traSJ] — -Protetgoras, or the Sophift, This anec- 
dote is related by Plato, by Platarch, and by Diogenes Laer- 
tiiis; but, as Gronovius remarks^ by none fo fully as by Gellius. 
After Protagoras had ruccefsfuUy promoted the fludy of philo* 
ibphy» and was become riehj^ he was banifhed by the Athenians 
for his impious writings. His books were colle£ced and burned 
publicly in the market-place ; perhaps the firfl: example on re- 
cord of this kind of ^unifhment. He was loft at fca, in. his paf- 
IkgfB from Epirm to Sicily. 

youi^ 
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young man hired himfelf out to procure a liveli- 
hood, and was accuftomed to carry burdens, which 
fort of men the Greeks call a;^9o(popo», and we in 
Latin bajulu He was once carrying from the ad- 
joinmg fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha- 
bitant, a number of fticks fecured together by a 
Jhort rope. It happened that Democritus, a citizen 
of the fame place, a. man very highly refpeftable 
for his virtue and philofophic attainments^ as he was 
walkings without the city faw him with this burden, 
which was inconvenient to carry and hold together, 
walking with eafe, and at a quick .pace. He came 
near him, and contemplated the wood, which was 
put together and fecured with great fkill and judg- 
ment, he then alked him to reft a little i with which 
requeft, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
obferved of this heap, and, as it were,.mafs of wood, 
that it was fecured by a fmall rope, and adjufted 
and poifed with a certain mathematical nicety : he 
enquired, who' thus difpofed the wood i the other 
replied, that he had. He was then defu-ed to undo it, 
and place it a fecond time in the fame fomft ; which, 
when he bad done, and put it a fecond time to- 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acutenefs and 
the Ikill of an unlearned man, " Young man," fays 
he> " as you have a genius for doing well, there are 
greater and better things which you may do with 
me.*' — He inftandy took him away, and retained 
him at his houfe i maintained him, inftrufted him 
in philofophy, an^ made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagdras was not an inge- 
. Vol. L U nuous 
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nuous • philofopher, thoxigh one of the moft acute 
of the fophifts ; for when he received a laige annual 
fum from his difciples^ he promifed to infhxiffc them 



* /ur^^»zw«/.]— Milton feems to have had this idea of a ib- 
phiU's charader in his mind, when he defcribed the doquoKe 
and accompliihments of Belial :— - 

♦« Up rofc 
Belial^ in a£l more graceful and humane; 
A fairer perfon loft not heaven; he feem*d 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; 
But all was falfe and hollow : tho' his tongue 
Dropt manna> and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and daih 
Matureft counfcls," 

There was a very diftinft line drawn in andent Greece be* 
twixt the fophifts and the philofophers. It was the pride of die 
fophifts to difpute, as is here averted of Protagoras> on either £de 
of any queftion; the objeft and excerdfe of the philofophers 
was the invefligation and defence of truth alone. The fophifts 
inftru6led and gave ledlures for fee and reward ; this the philo- 
fophers difdained. The confequence of this was, that the ve- 
nerable dignity of the character and conduct -of Socrates ex- 
pofed him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophifts, whofe in- 
fufHciency in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fubftantial integrity, he conftandy endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his pecoliarides, 
and his doctrines, have often been confounded with Diagoras.— 
See Bayle, article Diagoras. 

It may not be imperdnent to ^dd, at the condufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuftrious philofopher of die 
third century, and one of the principal infbudors of Longinas» 
received from the fcurrilous Alexandrians the name of Saficast 
on account of his having followed the fame employment with 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood. 

I by 
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-'by what diipofition of words, the weaker caufe 
Ihould be the ftrongeft, which thing he thus ex- 
prefied in Greek, rov rirlca Aoyoi' xpMrlw ir^im* 
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Chap. IV. 

Of the phrafe ^* duoetvicejimoy* which, though va^ 
rioufly ufed by learned men in botjks^ is not generally 
inown^ 

I AND Julius iPaulu$ the poet, a man the moft 
learned in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
ftiop * at the SigiUaria *. There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius', books of good and undifputed 
antiquity, which, thfe feller afferted, were perfefl:. 

* J JhofJ^'^From the context it fhould feem that this was 9 
bookfeller's ihop, though the word libraria has not this ex^lufive 
meaning. It may as well c6me from the word, libro, to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

* 5/f/7/tfnVt.]— Probably the name of a Hreet in Rome, where 
things were expofed to fale. It comes from the word 'figillum, a 
fmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, fays, that the tradef- 
men of Rome fold figilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
Ihip from one perfon to another. I think it will admit of ano- 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impoffibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefman who had wares to fell 
expofed before his doors. 

5 FabiusJ] — Fabius Pi£lor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wrote the hiilory of the Punic war. 

V a But 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank, being 
defired by. a purchafer to examine the books> af- 
firmed that he had found one defe£k in the book ; 
whilfl: on the contrary, the bookfelier offered to 
rifque any pledge, that there was no fault even in a 
fingle letter. The grammarian ihewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written:— ** Quapropter 
tum primum ex plebe alter conful faftus eft, duoet^ 
vicejimo amo *, poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt/' 
— It ought not, he faid, to have been written 
duoetvicejimo, but duodevicefimo. For what is the 
meaning of duoetvicefimo ? — The fame perfon, in 
another place, has written thus : — ^^ Mortuus eft 
anno duoetvicefimo^ rex fliit annis viginti et unum." 

* Duoet*vicefifno /m»0.]-— Duoetvicefimo anno means in the two- 
and-twentieth year; duodevicefimo anno means in the eighteenth 
yean-rThis mode of expreffion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers^ often tends to {)erplex chronolo> 
logical computation; thus — * tertius ab confulatu Coili annus, 
means, in the fecond year after the confulfhip of CofTus ; fe- 
ctndus a rege, is the next to the king.r— See this matter inge- 
nioufly difcufied, and fadsfadlorily explained, by Perizbniu& im 
bis Animadverfiones Hiftoricae. 
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Chap. V. 

SarcafM aimed hy the Carthaginian Hamibal againfi 

king jintiochus. 

* 

IN the old books of Memorials, it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facetioufly ri- 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind : — Antiochus dilplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had coUefted, being about to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filvcr *. 

He 
• 

' Ornaments of gold and fil'verJ] — The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refembles, in all refpefts, the condition 
of the praetorian bands, in the more degenerate and corrupt 
agqs of Rome. Indeed the progrefs of luxury, and its opera- 
tion on the human mind, feems to have been much the fame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As far back as Homer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi- 
viduals diftinguifhed from all their other comrades by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, the leader of the Athc- ' 
nians, is thus defcribed :— 

" Amphilochus the vain. 
Who, tridc'd with gold, and glittering in his car. 
Rode like a womaa to the field of war.'* 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilft that of Diomed 
was of brafs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro« 
man difcipline, exercifes, and arms, in the earlier ages of the re- 
publics and the curious reader will be highly entertained by 

• U 3 th# 
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He Ihewcd alfo chariots armed with fqrthfcs, and 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
tnade a iplcndid fliow, with their harncfs, trappings, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at 
. the view of fuch a nunnerous and fplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and faid — " Do you think that 
thefe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romansi" — Then the Carthaginianj, 
ridicnling the want of valour and ofdifciplinc in thofe 
rroops armed in.fo coftly a manner, — '^Enough 
indeed," he replied, ^^ enough even if we fuppofc 
thern as avaricious as poffible." — Nothing could be 
faid with more wit, or greater feverity. The king's 
queftion related to the riumber and fplendid prepara- 
tion of his armyj Hannibal's anfwer referred only 
to the plunder, 

the contraft which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ftate of the 
Roman armies in their firft inflitution and their decline. We 
have alfo in our own country an inftrudUve leflbn of a iimilar 
kind. The arms depofited in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and ufed by our hardy forefathers* 
alarm in their very afpeft our modern foldiers. Neverthelefs, 
we mull not be very hafty in drawing our concluiionsj fince 
it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of afFefted humiliation and regret; nor can wci 
remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boafted 
of their anceflors ftrength and valour, and lamented in me- 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthinefs of the timc3 in 
which they themfelves were obliged to live. It is hardly ne- 
cefTary ^o add, that this fplendid army of Antioch^s became an 
eafy prey to the more hardy Romans. 
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Chap. VI. 

• 

Of military crowns : — the corona triumpbalis, obfi^ 
dionalisy civica, muralisy cafirenfts^ navalis^ ovalis, 
and oleaginea. 

THE military crowns were of various kinds. 
Of thefe the moft honourable are generally 
underftood to be, the triumphal, the obfidional, the 
civic, the mural, the corona caftrenfis, arid the 
naval crown. There is one alfp called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the olive cjrown, which is worn 
by them who, though not in batde, yet obtain a 
triumph. The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
fent to generals on the honour of a triumph ; this 
commonly is called the golden crown. Theft an- 
ciendy were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who have been delivered from a fiege give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
of grafs, and care was taken that it fhould be 
formed of grafs growing in the place in which the 
befieged had been confined. This crown of grafs 
the fenate and people of Rome gave to Q^ Fabius 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, becaufe he had de- 
livered Rome from a fiege. The civic crown * is 

that 

■ Qivic frow/r.]— To expatiate on the nature and particu- 
larities of thefe military rewards, would be merely to tranfcribe 

XJ 4 what 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in battle, in teftimony of his life 
being preferved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
fince moft anciently food and fuftenance was fiir- 
nifhed by the oak', even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Caecilius :— « 

'' They are carried with an oaken crdwn, and 
foldiers veft. 
Ye gods ! who woiild believe it ?" 

But Ma^urius Sabinus, in his elevendi book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who had preferved a citizen had at the fame 
time killed an enemy, without qfiitting his rank in the 
battle ; otherwiJTe the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Caefar being con- 
{blted, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preferved a citizen in battle, and had alfo (lain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that the enemy had poffefled this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, becaule it 
appeared, that a citizen was preferved by him on fo 
difadvantageous a fpot, that it could not be main- 
tained even by thole who fought with valour.— 

what is amply detailed and explained by Kennet, in his Roman- 
Antiquities ; by Adams, in his Manners and Cufloms of the Ro- 
mans ; and laftly by Lempriere, in his Claffical Didlionary. The 
civic crown was the highefl in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tinguifhed by extraordinary honours. It was worn on all public 
occaffons, and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered; not to mention many other marks of &• 
milar reverence. 

* Lucius 
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Lucius Gellius, a man of cenforian rank, fays, that 
Cicero, when conful, was prefented with* this civic* 
crown in the fenate by the republic, becaufe by his 
aftivity the moll atrocious confpiracy of Catiline 
was detefted and avenged. The mural crown is* 
that which is given by a comrriander to him who 
firft fcales the wall, and enters an enemy's city by 
aflault; for this reafon it was adorned with what 
refembled the battlements of a wall. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prefents to him who 
firft in an aftion enters the enemy's camp; this 
crown had the impreflion of a palifade. • The na- 
val crown is given to him who in a fea fight firft 
boards a veflel of the enemy 5 this was impreffed 
with the beaks of fhips. The corona caftrenfis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were, made of gold : 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
clared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy ; 
or the enemy is either mean or inglorious, as in th« 
cafe of flaves or pirates ; or a furrender being unex- 
peftedly made; the viftory is without exertion or 
bloodfhed. To which facility they imagined the 
garland of Venus * to be adapted, as the triumph 

feenied 

* G\hnd of Fenus,] — The firfl perfon who received this re- 
ward of a bloodlefs vidlory was Poflumus Tubertus. To this 
elegant cuilom I recoiled a beautiful all uiion in fome vcrfes on a. 
kifs^ by an anonymous author: 

«* A ready 
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fecmcd to be rather that of Venus than of Mars. 
This nnyrtle crown Craflus, when, having finifhed a 
war with the fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
rcjeftcd with difdain, and he made intereft that a 
decree of the fenate flhould pafs, direfting him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrde. It was) 
objedted by M. Cato to M. Fulvius Nobilior, that 
from modves of ambition he prefented crowns to 
his foldiers, on the moft trifling occafions. On 
which fubjeft I have added the words of Cato : — 
« For, anciently, who ever faw any one prefented 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
enemy's camp not burned ?" — But Fulvius, 
againft whom this was fpokcn by Cato, had pre«.? 
fented his foldiers with crowns, becaufe they had 
taken care of an entrenchmerlt, or with adivity funk 
a well. We muft not pafs over what relates to 
ovations S concerning which ancient writers, I 

•♦ A ready coiiqueft oft the vidor fcorns ; 
His laurels fade whofe foe ere battle yields : 
No ihouts attend the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields." 

On account of its confecration to the goddefs Venus, the myrtle 
was forbidden at the feftival of the Good Goddefs (BonaDea)* 
See Plutarch, in his Roman Qucftions. — Another curious reafon 
is given for this interdiftion of the myrtle at this folemnity. See 
Arnobiufi. — •l^'auna, or tlie Good Goddefs, who drank, it feems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hufband, waa 
whipped with rods of myrtle. — Confult alfo Bayle, article Butas. 
3 O'vatiof7s.] — ^Itmay be proper to mention, that the c>»ration, 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a fheep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were facrificed, but in an ovation oiily 
a iheep. 

know. 
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know, have differed. Some have af&rted, that he 
who had an ovatjon, made his entrance on horft-* 
back, but Sabinus MalTurius affirms^ that they en^ 
tered on foot, followed not by their troops, but the 
whole body of the fenate. 



Chap. VIL 

Ingenious interpretation of the word " ferjonuy^ and 
what was Jaid to he its derivation hy Gabius 
Bajfus. 

I MUST confefs that Gabius paflus, in the 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perfona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conje6tures that 
the word is derived a perjonando \ 

"The 

^ j^ fer/inando:]''^¥rom founding through. This interpre- 
tation of the word perfona is adopted without hefitation by Mr. 
Cohnan, though I think it may be doubted. The ancient maflc 
was very different from that ufed in modem times, as may be- 
feen in the plates to Mr. Cohnan's Terence, given from that in 
the Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head, 
and -had ^fe Jiair behind them; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diftorted, from the fame principle which on our 
dteatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fb much unnatural vamiih, namely, to produce an tffe^ at a 
diilance. "^^he ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
therefore this aggravation, if we may & iay, of nature^ was thft 

more 
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*^ The head and the countenance/' he remarks, 
^ being on all fides protefted by a covering of the 
mafk, and one only aperture left for the emiffion of 
the voice ; fince it is not wide or difiufe, it utters 
the found collefted and condenfed into one fingle 
exit, and makes the voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible, it is for this 
cauie called ferjonay the o being made long, on ac- 
count of the form of the word/' 

more allowable, and the more neceflary. We may add, that 
the Roman mafic was a mere imitation of the Greek ; and in 
this place I may give my reafons for difpndng the interpreta- 
» tion here approved by Gellius, and which is reafoned upon by 
Colman. If they had been named perfonae, from their having 
one hole through which the found was conveyed to the audience 
fuller and with more ftrength, this aperture would have been 
nearly of the fame dimeniions in all. But this was not the cafe; 
this aperture was very large in fbme mafks, very finall in 
others. The word in Greek is wpo<7avo9 ; arid of the' Grecian 
mafk the curious reader will fin4 a particular accoimt in Julius 
Pollux, Book IV. chap. xix. fegm. 133, &c. 

I had given the caufe of my diffent from Gellius, and from 
thofe who accept his interpreto-tion of the word perfona, before 
I had met witli a paflage in the Adverfaria of Barthius, under 
whofe audiority I am glad to take fhelter. — See Barthius, Book 
xlvii. page 2207. — ^He argues, that the circumflance of the 
vowel 0, which in fono is fhort, and in perfona is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius inadmiffible. At the 
fame time this critic would derive the word perfona £ttm wifi 
rfc'/xa, which feems by no means more fatisfaftory, Voffius de- 
rives it without hcfitation immediately from the Greek w^- 
ffuvQf, to which the difference betwixt the initial fyllables per 
and pro does not feem a fufficient objedion. The metatheiis it 
obvious, and not unfrequent, as in Profephone and Perfephone. 

Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Defence of Virgil Jroni the cenfures of Julius ISpmu 
the grammarian i of the word ^^ lituusi* and its 
etymology. 



4€ 



IPSE Quirinali ' lituo parvaque fedebat 
Succin&us trabea, laevaque ancile genebat," 

Higiniis aiErms, that in the above verfes Virgil 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words — 

*' Iple Quirinali lituo." 

*' For if/' fays he, " we allow that nothing is want- 
ing i it would appear as if it were to be underftooci 

* fyj^ Quirinali, yr.]— Dryden's veriion of this pailage it • 
very inadequate :— 

" Above the reft> aschief of all the band. 
Was Picus placM ; his buckler in his hand« 
His other wav'd a long divining wand." 

The augur's drefs is here defcribed by Virgil. The Htuus wat 
the augur's ftafF, which was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe flriped with purple.-— See a little further on> in .the 
.fame book of Virgil : — 

** Ipfe Quirinali trabca cinftuque Gabino 
Iniignis, referat ilridentia lumina conful." 

la the tranilation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
have been more fuccefsful :— 

■ r- 

** The Roman conful their decree declares. 
And in his robes the founding gates unbars.'^ 

titu$ 
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lituo €t traheafuccinSluSy which is moft abfurd : for asi 
lituus is a fhort rod, bent at the ftrohger end, fijch 
as the augurs ufe, how can he be faid to be fuc-^ 
cinSlus lituo ?" — But Higinus himfelf has neglefted 
to obferve, that this is faid, as are many other things, 
eUiftically i as thus : — M. Ciceroy homo tnagna elo^ 
quentia \ ^ Ro/cius, bijlrio Jummd venuftate. — 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfect, though 
they convey a complete and perfed meaning. — Ai 
Virgil fays, in another place — 

'^ Viftorem Buten immani corpore/' 

That is, habentem immane corpus i and thtis elfc* 
wheife :— 

*^ In medium geminos immani pondcre cacftui 

Projecit.'* 

In like manner — 

" Domus fanie dapibufque cruentis 
Intus opaca, ingens." 

Thus the firft paflage Ihould, as it feems, have been 
faid — Picus ^irinali lituo eraty as we fay Statua 
grandi capite erat. — But efty eraty and fuity are often 
omitted with elegance, and without injury to the fen- 
tence. And fince mention has been made of lituus ^ 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reafon- 
ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was (o 
named from a trumpet, which is called lituus % or 

* jL;/^ttj.]— Thus in Ovid :— - 

«* J am lituus pugnae figna daturas erat.'* 

** The trumpet was about to give the iignal for battle.'* 

"W*i€thcr 
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whether the trumpet is called lituus from the lituus 
of the augurs ? Both are of the fame (hape, and alike 
crooked. But if, as fome fuppofe, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from rfie Hopcieric 
cxpreffion, Xiy^i |3io?S we muft neceflarily conclude 
that the augur's rod is called lituus from its refem- 
blance to a.trumpet. — ^Virgil alfo ufes this word ay 
lynonymous with trumpet :— 

«* Et lituo pugpws infignis obibat ct hafta.'* 

3 A»y& ^»o«.] — From Xiyx<»» to make a noifes or rather, per- 
haps, from Xt^^tf or XjTTtf. — See Hefychius and H. Stevens** 
^loiTary ; or as Gronoviiis thinks it may be from a»to(. 



G H A P. IX. 

Story of the Jon of Crcsjus^from Herodotus. 

TH E fon of king Croefus % when he was old 
enough to fpeak, was neverthelefs dumb^ 
neither when he grew up could he Ipeak a word. 
Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
^ fpeechlefs. When an enemy, ignorant of the king's 

■ This ftory of the Ton of Crcefus is related at length by He- 
rodotus. See Clio.— See alfo the fortieth Dijflfertation of Maxi- 
tnus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth's being dumb, 
but aflerts that he was deaf.-^See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re» 
kted, and my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. Lpage 90, 

pcrfbn, 
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perfbn> in the war in which his father was vanquiihed, 
and the city where he lived being captured, attacked 
him with his drawn fword, the youth drew up 
his mouth, making efforts to cry out, and by the 
force and impetuofity of the exertion, broke the tie 
upon his tongue, and Ipoke clearly and articulately, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Crcelus, 
The foe then drew back his fword, the king's life 
was faved, and the youth from .that tinie was able 
to fpeak. Herodotus, in his hiftory, is the writer 
of this anecdote j and the words which he relates the 
fon of Croefus to have firft uttered, were — " Man, 
kill not Croefus !'* — A certain wreftler alio, of 
Samos, whofe name was ^gles, who before was 
dumb, is faid to have began to (peak from a fimilar 
caufe. For when in fome facred games, the lots * 
betwixt his own and the adverfary's party were not 
fairly drawn, and he faw the name of another fur- 
reptitioufly infcrted, he fuddenly cri^d out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he faw what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life fpoke with- 
put difficulty or hefitadon. 

*The lots,"] — The order of wrellling at the public games of 
Greece was determined in the following manner : — A number 
of little fquares, about the fize of beans, were thrown into a fil- 
ver urn, two of each letter were infertcd. They who drew the 
fame letter wreftled together. 
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C H A p. X. ^ 

Of the arguments, called by the Greeks ora^Tf tj o^TOf, 

iy us reciprocal 

. . _ ' » 

A!NJ O N G S T the imperfeftiojis of arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft which tjie 
<jreeks call Mvricrgitpovro^ ,Thefe have been nan^ed 
by our countrymen, and properly enough, reciprpca. 
This iniperfedion is of this kind :— When an argu- 
ment propofed can be turned back and inverted 
againfl: him by whom it is ufed, and on both fides 
appear alike valid i like that, very common inftance 
which ProtagQiras, the acutcft of the fophifts, is faid to 

* The example which Ariftotle gives of the argument here re- 
probated, is this :<«-A certain prieil advifed his fon never to make 
^ fpeejch to. the people.; <* If," fays he, « you ihall advife them 
to what is imjuAi the gods will be offended ; if to what is jufl, 
you will difpleafe men." — The fon returns »rvverT(tfnp that this' 
could not be, and that it was wife to addrefs the people.—" If 
I fay what is juft, the gods will be my firiends ; if what is un- 
- jufi:, I fhall pleafe men,"— Of this fort of quibble the ancient 
ibphi/|s were amazingly fond, to the difgrace of the human un- 
derflandii^g, ^nd the injury of true learning. I give one ex- 
ample oi^^ fpecies of fophifm called the Liar.---" If, when you 
fpeak the truth, you fay You lie, you lie; .but you fay. You 
lie, when you fpeak the trufli; therefore in fpcaking the truth 
'^'you lie."-.^Anothcr fophifm was called the Horned, — *^ You 
have what you have not loft ; you liave not loft horns, therefore 
you have horns." — The reader may find many other examples 
of thefe foilies in Enfield's Hiftory of Philofophy. 

Vol. I. X have 
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have applied againft Euathlus, his difciple. The dif^ 
pute and controverfy betwixt them, concerning a bar- 
gain they had made, was this : — EuathUjs, a young 
man of fortune, was defirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading caufes. Hq became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as a reward a 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had Ipeci- 
ficd. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firft beginning to learn, and he promiied to give Ac 
remabder on the firft day when he Ihould iuccefi* 
fully plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro- 
tagoras, and had nude a confiderable progrels in 
the ftudy of eloquence, he refilled to undertake 
any caufes and fo long an interval had elapfed, that 
he appeared to do this, left he ftiould pay the re- 
mainder of the fum. Protagoras formed a defign^ 
which at the time feemed artftil cnou^: — He de- 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a fuit agair\ft Euathlus. When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpofc of invcf- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be- 
gan : — ^^ Be affured, thou moft abftird young man, 
thou muft in either cafe pay what I demand, whe- 
ther the decifion be for or againft you* If the 
decifion be againft you, the fentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, bectvufe I (hall con- 
quer. If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, becaufe you conquer.'*' 
—To which Euathlus replied, " I might meet this 
your captious fuhtlety if I did not reply a word, but 

apply 
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apply to another advocate; but I have a much 
greater delight in this viftory, beatmg you not only 
in the caufe, but the argument. Learn, thereforcj. 
you moft wife mafter, that in cither cafe I will not 
pay what you demand^ whether it be determined 
for or againft me. If the judges (hall determine for 
me, according to their fentence nothing Will be due 
to you : if they decide againft me, according to the 
agreement, nothing will be due to you, becaufe I 
fliall not overcome."— ^Then the judges, confidfer- 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicablci which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on whac« 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left the queftiqn undecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diftant day *. Thus a 
&mous mafter in the difcipline of eloquence was 
confuted in his own argument, by a young man, 
his fcholar, and eluded by a fubdety artfiilly al* 
ledged. 

^To a *oery diftant ^.]— -See a curious decifion of the Areo- 
pagites^ in Gcllius, Book XII, chap. viL This mode of de- 
ferring a decifion to a diftant period of a perplexing and diiHcult 
queftion, is ridiculoufly followed by our houfes of parliament: 
It is common to refer the difcuffion of a queftion in the houfe of 
commons to a period when it is well known the parliament will 
not meet. 
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Chap. XL* 

The jyBo^m of Bias «n marriage, is net an txaafie rf 

the afTivr^ffn. 

A CERTAIN pcrfon has thought that the 
reply of Biasi a wife and eminent man, was 
like the Antiftrephon of Protagoras before men- 
tioned. When Bias was afked by fome on^ Whe- 
ther he Ihoiild marry, or live a (ingle life ? he re- 
plied, ^* You will eidier marry one fair or ugly. 
'If fair, fhe will be common; if ugly, a punifhmcnt: 
• neither is good, therefore do not marry/* — They 
turn this argument thus : — " If I fhall have a fair 
wife, I fhall not have a punifhment ; if an ugly one, 
I fhall not have her common j therefore it is right 

■ Every Englifh reader, on peruidng this diaper, will not fail ti9 
remember that thefe fophiftical and prepofter#us fubtleties were, 
at a period not very remote, in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, dignified by the name of learning. In th© 
abfurd invelHgation of thefe intricacies, of ufe neither to fcience 
nor to virtue, the fineft talents have been mifemployed, and the 
faireft powers of genius perverted. There is a popular argu- 
ment of Thales on this feme fubjeft, which it may not be imper- 
tinent to introduce. His mother, at a time which to her feemed 
fuitable, importuned him to marry ; his reply was, that it was too 
foon. An interval fucceeded, and fhe again recommended him 
to marry — *' It is now," faid he, " too late." — ^What in this 
chapter is afcribed to Bias, is by Diogenes Laertius given to 
Bion, 

to 
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to marry :'* but thus converted, from the other fide 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined 
that it was not right to many a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certain to 
attend him who married. But he who converts it 
does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
fcnt, but iays he is without the other which is not 
prefent. But it is enpugh to defend the opinion of 
Bias, that he.. who is married muft necfffarily fdfFer 
one of two evils ; his wife muft be either common, 
or a punifhment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllpgifm of Bias, 
of which the firft propofition is, */ You will either 
have one fair or ugly," affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined J becaufe either of thefe when dif- 
joined was not a neceffary coniequence, ,which is ef- 
fential in a disjundtive vpropofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particular diftinftion of perfon : 
*^ But," fays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid 'no regard. 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and moft ugly female, 
there is a mean degree of perfonal merit, equally 
remote^jfrom tjie Jia^ard of exceflive beauty % and 

^ Hazard of excej/i've ^^^///y.]— Twa popular* lines in John- 
fon's Vanity of Human Wifhes, feem applicable in this place :— 

** Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring ; 
And Sedley curs'd the charms which pleas'd a king." 

Our Milton, who, like Euripides, has fome very fevere reflec- 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifery of man is to be 
principally attributed to woman :— 

«' But IHll I fee the tenor of man's woe 
. Holds on the fame, from woman to begin,'' 

X3 the.- 
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the odium of extreme ugiinefs, fuch as is exprefled 
by Ennius in his Menalippe ^ by the elegant word 
Rata, which would make a womah neidier common 
nor a punifhment; which mpderate and modeil merit' 
of die perfon, Favorinus, widi no litde fegacity, 
terms the " conjugal." — Ennius^ ip the tragedy 
which I hav^ mentioned, fays, that thofe females 
are of the fccureft chaftity, who pofleis this middle 
degree of perfonal merit (forma ftata.) 

• Menalippe. ']-^'Wt have the authority of Eufebius for a^rt* 
ing that Euripides alio wrote a tragedy on this fubjedl. Of the 
fiery of Menalippe I know fio more than what the reader aUp 
snay colled from the following pailkge in Amobius :-— 

'< Nunquid enim.a nobis arguitar rex maris Amphiuites^ 
Hippothoas^ AmymonaSy MenaUppas^ Alopas per fbriofs cupi^« 
iatis ardorem caftimoniae virginitate priv^^ 

The play of Ennius, referred to by Qdlios, is mentioned ;^ 
by Juvenal:— 

<* Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyefta 
Syrma, vel Antiopes, feu perfonam Menalippes,'* 

^his name is confounded with Evippe, and very freijoently is 
written Mel^nippe. It fhould be obferved> that in the Greek 
I words tranilat'.d here common^ and apunijhmeutf is a play between 
iimilar founds^ koim and poim^ which cannot be preferved ia 
?ngU(h. 
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Chap. XII. 

« 

Of the nams of certain deities of the Romans, Dijovis 

and Fejovis. 

ft 

IN the ancient infcriptions we perceive the names 
of the deities Dijovis and Vejovis ». The temple 
of Vejovis is at Rome^ betwixt the citadel and the 

capitol* 

* I cannft (peak with any deciiion with nfyeCt to this an- 
cient deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve« 
jovis> Vejupiter^ and Vedius. Gellias> without hefitation* con- 
siders the term as fynonymous with Jupiter; adding* there are 
fome who believe that Apollo is the deity here named. On the 
contrary* Martianus thinks that neither Jupiter Bor Apollo are 
here underftood, but Pluto. 

To worfhip fome deities fit)ra aiFeSion* and others from fear^ 
appears to be an ad natural to the human ndnd* in a (Ute of ig- 
norance andl)arbarity. We accordingly £nd that this cuflom 
prevailed* and does ftill prevail, among rude and uncivilized 
nations. To imagine an evil being of aAive and preternatural 
powers* muft be an idea which prefents itfelf to every mind 
which difcems and experiences ill* which it is unable to account 
for or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of inch 
a being* is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored 
mind muft feel. The reader would be foon tired were I to enu- 
merate the catalogue of in^pfpicious deities which were ve- 
nerated in ancient Rome. Plfcord, the Furies* Adverfity (Mala 
Fortune^), Fear* and even Fever (Febris), were ampng thoie 
to whom divine hpnours were paid. 

There are {qmib writers* according to Philippos Carolns* who 
aifer^ that the tom Vejovis is derived fiom (hat of the tnit 

X4 go4» 
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capitol. The purport of thefe names I have found 
to be this : the old Latins gave the nanae of Jove a 
juvando (from helping) and, by the addition of ano- 
ther word, called him fether. For that which in a 
certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ- 
ten full and at length, is Jovifpater. Thus, fpokea 
conjunftively, we fay, Neptiinufpater, Saturnulpatcr, 
Januljpater, and Marlpater, that is, Maripiter ; fb 
Jbvis is named Dielpater, that is. Father of Day 
and Light. Thus in a fimilar manner he b called 
Dijovis and Lucetius, becaufe he beftows upon, and 
afliff s us with day and light, as with life itfelf, 
Cneius Nsvius calls Jove Lucetius, in his Jbooks on 
the Punic war. Since, therefore, they faid Jovem 
and Dijovem a juvando, fo on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of afiifling 
( juvandi) but of doing injury ; for they reverenced 
fome gods that they might do them good, and ap- 
peafed others, not to do them harm ; Vejovem, the 
faculty of aflifting (juvandi) being taken away. — 

god, Jehovah ; which opinion he does not fcrnple to reje^^ as 
prepoderous and abfurd. 

The verfes from Virgil, quoted in the condufion of the chap* 
ter, are thus tranflated by Martyn :— 

♦* My fubjeft is fmall, but my glory will not be fmall, if the 
adverfe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocation." 

It ought, however, to be obferved, that the epithet lan'Os is 
not always ufed in a bad fenfe. The Romans generally under- 
ftood any appearances to the left to be propitious. The curious 
reader may find a long and entertaining note on this fubjed by 
Martyn.—*' Intonuit laevum," — ^' It thundered on the left," is 
confidercd in Virgil as a fortunate omen ; yet the fame Virgil 
moft frequently ufes Uivus in a bad fenfc. 

For 
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For the particle w, which in many words is written 
varioufly, ve or va^ the middle letter being as it 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of power both to increafe or diminifli, like a 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
riiat cert^n words to which this particle is prefixed 
are ambiguous, and may be interpreted either way ; 
as vefcum, vehemens, and vegrande, concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully. 
But vefani and vecordes can be conftrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks fay, by 
privation. The fhrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows feemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuppofed this 
, god to be Apollo, and a goat is facrificed to him, 
according to the Roman forms*. Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well Ikilled in an- 
tiquity, and without any diigufting oftentation, 
makes in his Georgics inaulpicious deities to be 
deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury than good. 
Thefe are Virgil's verfes.: — 



* Roman forms,'] — The word in the text is humano, but I pre- 
fer reading Romano, with Gronovius. Here it may be ob- 
fenred, that a goat was facrificed to Bacchus as well as to Ju- 
piter. TJie reafon wa$, that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine.— See the fecond Georgic, 1. 380 :— 



*' Non aliter 6b culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Caditur.*'* 



<c 



In 
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'* In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria^ li quern 
Numina laeva finunt, auditque vocatus Apollo,^ 

Among thefe deities who arc to be appeafed^ that 
they may avert evil from us, or the young com, arc 
Averruncus/' and Robigus. 

• jfuemoKusJ] — Avcmmcarc is the fiune as aveiter^ to 
avert ; and Rdngus was fuppofed to avert the mildew from 
com.?r»Of this dei^ I have before fyckevu 



Chap. XIIL* 

fiank and order of offices obferved in the eujtomi oftbo 

Roman people. 

THERE once happened, whilft I was prefent^ 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per* 
fonages of Rome, who were alfo well {killed in the 

knowledge 

* The fabjed of this chapter is veiy interefiing* as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. On the 
fabjed of clients I have fpoken before^ bat if not at fofficient 
lengthy the reader will find every tlung which it involves de- 
fcribed by Adams, in his ufefol book of Roman Antiqoitiesj and 
particularly by Heineccius. 

The union, it feems/ betwixt patron and client was inftitatedi^ 
and was confidered fo folemn on both fides, that during the firft 
600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of parricide* 
and next in moral turpitude to the beating a parents— 

<'Hic 
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knowledge and rdnfiembrance of ancient difciplincJi 
and cuftoms^ concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firft, ^d in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the difcharge of any duty or office, the anlwer wa$ 
by no means decifive. T^PY P^^Y agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to thejr parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to wfiofe guardian- 
fhip and care they were entrufted. Next to thefe^ 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfelves to our proteftion and patronage ; in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed holpitality *; 
fnd laftly, relations. Of thcfe particular obferv* 

ff I£c qoibus invifi ftatrfcs* duxn vita inanebat^ 
Polfatttfve parens, et frau$ imipxa clienti." 

Accor£ng to the laws of the twelve tabl^ the patron who was 
perfidioas to his client was accurfed :— r 

^ P^tronus fi client! fraudem fecerit» facer efto. 

'* If a patron fhall h^ve been fmudulen^ to his 9lient, let hini 
}}e accurfed/' 

The term ^Bents is difierently derived, from colentes, from 
co)o, to revek^, or from «Aiitf»no from xAittt daudcu which here 
means to pay attention to. 

* Wh ciaim^i ho^itality.J^'llofyites: for this tenn, as the 
cuftom to which it alludes is exploded, we hjfre in Engliih no 
correfpondent word—- gnefts is 4yy no means adequate. 

On the fubjed of hofpitality, as it prevailed amongft the ati« 
cients, the reader will &id a long note in my tranflation of He- 
rodotus : the concluding part of the chapter informs us that re« 
mote nations fought the patronage of the more illuftrioiis per- 
ftnages of Rome. The Sicilian^ for example lyere the clients 
ff the family of the MarcellL 

i anccs 
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ances many teftimonies and documents arc found in 
books of antiquities ; from one of which, as it is at 
hand, I (hall extrad a pailage which relates to clients 
and relations. M. Cato, in an oration fpoken be- 
fore the cenlbrs agabft Lentulus, lays thus : — 

*^ Becauie our anceftors held it more (acred that 
children fhould be prote^ked^ than not to deceive a 
client, evidence b ^en in favour of a client 
againft relations, but no one gives teilimony againft 
a client ; a f^er firfl', and then a patron, has the 
diief regard/* 

But' Ma0i|rlus S^biniis, in His third book of Civil 
Law, gives a higher place to one who claims hoipi* 
tality than to a client. His words are thele : — 

** With re(peft to duties, it was thus ob(crved 
among our anceftors. — The firft was to a ward ; 
next to one claiming hoipitality ; then to a client ; 
fourthly to a relation^ and laftly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
hulban^s, though the guardianlhip of a young man 
was thought more facred than that of a female. If 
they who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
agairift any man, and were left the guardians of the 
fame man's fon, they were otliged to defend that 
fon, in that very caufe/' . 

A clear and deoifive teftimony to this circum- 
ftance is the authority of C. Caefar Ponrifex Maxi- 
mus, who, in an pration for the Bithynians, begins 
thus : — 

*' Both on account of the hofpitality betwixt me 
and king'Nicomedes, and the circumftances of thofe 

• whtffc 
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i(/kok intercffi is concerned, I could not poffibly re- 
fofe the office I have undertaken For neither can 
the dcceafe of men obliterate their rtiemory from 
thofe who are neareft them,- neither can clients, 
widiout extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we are bound to render affiftance in preference to 
our relarioha." 



Chap. XIV. 

^^uniy a kerned man idled Ptijiomces^ bas r^aUd 
tbai be /aw at Rome a mutual recolleHion take plofc 
from old acquaintanee between a man and a lion. 

AP P I O N *, who was called Pliftoniccs^ was a 
man of great and various learning, and had 
alfo very extenfive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, in 
which almoft every thing is to be found that is mod 
extraordinary in the hiftory of -SIgypt. But iii thofe 
things, which he affirms that he either heard or read , 
himfel^ from a reprehenfible defire of often tation, 
he is fbme what too talkative, being indeed> as to 

* Appion lived in the time df Tiberias, and wrote k^t bookf 
Xfk i£gyptian Affairs. He was ainbaflkdor from the peOfde df ^ 
Alexandria to Caligula ; he wrote alio againfl the Jews, and was 
anfwered by Jofephns. His name, as VpfHus obierves, was not 
Appion, but Apion. Scaliger relates, that Tiberius called this 
Appion or Apidti> Cytnbalum mmidi , 

the 
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•the propagation of his own dodrinesj a bosJkafs 
But what follows^ as k is written in his fifth book 
of iEgypdan Things^ he does not affinn that he 
either heard or read^ but faw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome. 

• • • 

*' In the largeft circus V he relates» *' a (hew of 
a very great hunting conteft was exhibited to the 
people. Of this^ as I happened to be at Rome, I 
Was a fpeAator. There were many favage animals^ 
beafts of extraordinary Iize> and of unuiua] ftrm 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft/' he obfervesj 
** the fize of the lions was moft wonderful^ and one 
in particular was moft aftonifliing. This one lion, 
by the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
xific and fonorous roar^ the brandifhing of his mane 
and tail, attrafted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fi^t 
•mth the beafts, was a Dacian flave^ belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Andiochis'. 
When the lion obferved him at a diftance, he fud- 
denly ftopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol- 
lefting him. X^cn he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fa^i^iing 
dogs : he next embraced, as it were, the main's 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms add 
the legs of the man, half dead wkh terror. An- 
droclus, in the midft of thefe blandiftiments of the 

• Largefi ^'ratf.l— Called* by way of .diflindion, the Clirciis 
Maximas. 

> AndrQchs,\ — \& writtM variQail}r« AodrodoBand Androdof. 

ferocious 



• 
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ibrocious animal) recovered his loft Ipirits^ and 
gradually turned his eyes to examine the lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recolleftion^ the 
man and the lion were to be feen delighted, tad 
congratulating each other. This matters in the 
higheft degree aftonifhing, excited,'" as he relates^ 
V the greateft acclamations from the pec^le. An- 
droclus was fent for by CasfaTj who afked him. the 
reafon ^y this lion, fierce above all otfaerSj had 
ipared him alone. Then Androclus tpld what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance :— * When my 
mafter,' faid he, ^.had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfular government, by his'unjuft 
and daily feverities I was compelled to run away ; 
and, that my place c^ retreat might be fafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft 
unfrequented folitudes and defarts; and if food 
Ihould fail me> I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moft violent and fcorching, having difcovercd 
a remote and fecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moft piteous com- 
plaints from the pam and torture of his wountL' 
He proceeded to declare, * that when he faw th^i 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion wa^ entered, and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitatibn, he faw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal fnyiUf ; 
lie then ajyproached me in a mild and quiet inan* 

ncTj 
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ner, and with his foot lifted up appeared to point 
and reach it out to me, as ibliciting my aidl I 
then,* faid he, * plucked from the bottxHH of his 
foot a large thorn, which there fhick ; I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care- 
fiiUy, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wped away the blood. He then, being re- 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, laid down and flept. From this day, for 
the fpacc of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
beafts which he hunted, the- choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, roafted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone otit to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was difcovercd and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my mafter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me * to a capital punilhment, and to be ^ven to 

. ' . the 

». 

^ Condemned me.'l'^'tlie fituation of flaves amongfl die an- 
xientfi was in the higheft degree humiliating and wretched, 
Ij^n this Aibje^ I have enlarged in my -notes to Herpdotus ; 
and I htg leave to refer the .more inquifitive reader tOra volume 
written on the fubjedl of flaves, their condition, their oflipes, &c. 
by Pignorius. It appears, that the flaves of tyrannic mailers^ 
for ofiences thcmoft trivial that can be imagined, wexe firft 
tortured with die mdfk horrid and barbarous cruelty^ and after- 
ward^ thrown td wild beails to be devoured. 
/ It, is a plaufible i;re;nark (if {bme old: writer, that the in- 
genioufly cruel tprtures, punifliments, and deaths, which were 

^ infliftcd 
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the beafts. I underftand," he continued, * diat diis 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fliewn his gratitude to me for m)r kindnefs and 



cure/ " 



Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus was difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. *^ We afterwards,*' he relates, 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion * who was the man's friend ! This is the 
man who was the lion's phyfician !" 



infli6^ed upon flaves, gave occafion to the treatment which the 
firft profeffors of Chriftianity experienced. They were con- 
iidered as the vileft of mankind, meaner even than flaves, and 
entitled to the fame .treatment. 

* This is the lion, '\ — The reader is defired to confult Warton's 
third volume of the Hiftory of Englifli Poetry, p. 40. — ^This, it 
feems, was one of the tales in the Gcfta Romanorum ; but Mr. 
Wartoa is of opinion that the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, witlj|Whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue on. 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Gefta Romanorum in its original ftate.*-^" The ftor;^, as related 
in the Gefta," continues Mr. Warton, '^ has much more fim- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaftem man- 
ners and life." — The reader will be pleaded to fee the extraft 
from the Gefta \mm 

Vol. !• Y Chup- 
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C'trnp. dv. " A knight in hunting meets a lion> from whofo 
fO(»l htf cxtrtt^lv A thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaur> 
Andi bring kitcA by the king, is condemned by him to bd 
thrown Into n deep pit to be devoured by a hungry Hon. The 
linu frtwnj* on the knight, whom he perceives to be the fame 
thMt ilww the thorn from his paw. Then, faid the king, I will 
lr4V« K)rKriir(Uico from the bcalls. As the lion has fpared your 
lltv» when it wtts in his po>^*cr to take it, I therefore grant you 
« tfpp i^ArUon* Dt)>art, and be admonifhed hence to live virtu- ^ 

Mfty»" 



Chap* XV, 



IV ^^< ji:%^o:.".;\Y iTvi ::;rr«:cc^r beet i cnarcr 
Kv '•> ,^ v^fc^Nc , c-^^ > it:"ijri in Gets 
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^^ That which afts or fufFers is a body/* Which 
definition Lucretius, defirous to exprefs, has thus 
written i— 



Tangere* enim aut tangi, nifi fcorpus nulla 
poteft res*'* 



The Greeks alfo exprefs body another way, ro r^i^n 
iioarrarov \ But the Stoics contend that the voic^ 
is a body, and they fay it is air ftruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body — *' For^ not 
the air ftruck,'* fays he, " but the ftroke and blow. 



is a voice/* 



€€ 



Not finriply the ftrikirig of the air is a voices 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice ; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufficient to be heard." 

Democritus, and after hitn Epicurus, fays, that a 
Voice confifts of atoms, and they call it, to ufe 
their own words^ p«ujiA« Xoytav^ a ftream of words* 
As often as we hear or read of thefe or fimilar fo-^ 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable amufement, and 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life*, or indeed 

any 

* Tangere, &c.] -«- Nothing but i body can touch or be 
touched. 

^ A««crT«To»] -^^ which may be meafured three ways ; that isi 
as we may confidently exprefs it, that which has lengthy breadth^ 
and thicknefsi 

♦ Regulation of ///f.]-iiThis concluding obfcrvation Of Gel- 
lius is too fall of found fenfe and wifdom to be pailed ovei' 

y % without 



»-,. 
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any end of dilpuring, I cannot but approve the 
Ncoptolemus of Ennius^ who fays thus :— 

" Philofophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleafe univerfally." 

without our tribute of praiTe. Thefe old ibphiib required con- 
ilantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace :<-*- 

'' Sapienda prima 
Stultitia caruifle/* 

Which Pope well tranflates, 

'^ 'Tis the firft wifdom to be fool no more." 



Chap. XVI. 
Of the fower of the eyes^ and the caufes offtght '. 

1H AV E renmarked various opinions among phi- 
lolbphers concerning the caufes of fight, and 
the nature of vifion. The Stoics affirm the caufes 

of 

■ Upon this phyiical controverfy concerning the nature of 
vifion, like the one in the preceding chapter concerning found, 
it is neceilary to fay but little. Both are now too well under- 
flood and explained by the fure procefs of fadls and philofophi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il- 
luflrated, or more fatisfadlorily diicufTed, than this of optics. 
The fame fubjeft is difcufled, and nearly in the fame tenns, by Ma- 
crobiusy Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluded to by Cicero, in the third 
cpiiUe of bis fecond book of Letters to Atticus.— To detail the 

opinions 
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of fight to be an emiffion of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being fcen, with 
an expanfion at the fame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed fi-om all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies thcmfelves, and that 
thefe imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence arifes the fenfe of fight, Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a fpecies of fire and light iflues fi-om the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fiin or the light of fomc 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to lee whatever it meets, and illuminates. 
But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
fiirther ; and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned i 
he thinks, that we fliould tafte of philofophy *, but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philofophical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro-* 
bably exhauH the reader's patience. 

* Tafte of philofophy, 1 — This aflertion will be ridiculed by 
many, and difputed by all. It is contradidory, indeed, to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curiofity, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and ambitioii 
proportionably increafe :— 

'* Fir'd at firft fight with what the mufe imparts. 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the length behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with Grange furprize. 
New diftant fcenes of endlefs fcience rife," 

Y 3 Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

jTfC reafon why the firft days after the calends y mmies, 
and idesy are called unfortunate \ and why mofi peo^ 
fie afUGtdal/b the fourth day before the calends y nones y 
and ideSy as ominous. 

VERRIUS Flaccus^ in bis fourth book^ on 
the Signification of Words, fays, that the 
flays which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorandy term 
Tiefaftiy were on this account called and efteemed 
unfortunate. 

*' The city,'* fays he, ^^ being recovered from the 
Senones of Gaul, Lucius Atilius declared in the fe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides. The army of the Romans was 
then defeated with great deftruftion, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitol. Many other fenators alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as often as, with a view 
to. carrying on war, facred rites were performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
ides, officially by the magiilrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The fenate on this referred 
the matter to the college of pricfts, to determine 

wha^ 
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•. what they thought advifeable. They decreed, that 
7. no facrifice offered on thefe days would be aufpi- 



cious/' 



The fourth day alfo before the blends, the nones, 
or the ides, many regard as ill-omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
•f motive for this prejudice ? But we find nothing re- 
corded on this fubjeft, unlefs that (^Claudius, in 
^ his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
f flfiugbter of the battle of Cannse happened on the 
I foiirth-day before the nones of Aprils 
i "^^ •• 

r . ' ■? That a prejudice with refpedl to lucky or unlupky day* 

J fhduI4 prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be aq- 

•J counted for on the common principles of that fuperftition, the re- 

•' fult and the companion of ignorance. It is lefs cafy to ex-f 

plain the fecret caufes which have rooted this prejudice fo deeply 

in the human mind,\hat the light of increafmg fcience and phi* 

lofophy, ftrengthened by the yet far ftronger rays pf revela-^ 

tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 

has, and probably ever will prevail ; and, I l^elieve, there are 

many individuals in the world, who, while they publicly affedt 

to treat this fuperilitious apprehenf^on with difdain and ridicule^ 

are iecretly the Haves of its power. It has been very happily 

ridiculed by our beft moral Writers, particularly by Addifpn, 

Gay, and Johnfon. 

The unlucky days in the Roman calendar were termed ne^ 
faiii, for this r^afon: the power of the prsetor to adminijftejf 
juftice was expreffed in thefe three words, po, pico, addicq, 
The days on which he exercifed his power were termed DIE9 
FASTI. When it was not lawful for him to fit in judgment| 
fuch days were called ne/afii, from ne/ari, when the three W9|4| 
above mentibned might not be fpoken. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

WTjat^ and bow great the difference betwixt a biftory er 
annals : a paffage on this Jubje£l from the firft bock 
of the ^^ Res Gejla** of Sempronius JfelUa. 

SOME are of opinion that a hiftory differs 
from annals in this, that both being a narradon 
of j&fts, a hiftory is, properly fpeaking, an accoiint 
of thofe things, at the performance of which, hcL.who 
relates them was prefent. That this was the opi- 
nion of fome, Verrius Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
fame time intimates, that he has doubts on the fub- 
jeft. He neverthelefs thinks, that there may feem 
fome appearance of reafon in this opinion, becaufe 
in Greek, hiftory fignifies a knowledge of things 
prefent. But we are accuftomed to underftand 
that annals are altogether the fame as hiftories, but 
that hiftories are not the fame altogether as annals ; 
as that which is a man is neceffarily an animal, but 
that which is an animal is not of neceflity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories are the expofi- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever elfe they may 
call it, of fafts, but that annals are the fafts of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
ferved, regularly put together. But when fafts 
are defcribed not by years but feparate days, this 
hiftory is exprefled by the Gre^k wprd ipw/*6/»<f j the 

Latia 
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Latin interpretation of which is m the firft book of 
Sempronius Afellio, from which I have alfo ex- 
trafted other paffages, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt fa6b and 
annals. 

*VBut betwixt diofe/' faid he, ** who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thofe who attempted to 
defcribe the aftions (Res Geftae) of the Romans, 
there was this uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofe who 
write a diary, which the Greeks call ifviAspi^. For 
us, it feems enough, that we are not only able to 
fay that fuch a thing was aftually done, but to fliew 
with what particular motive and defign/' 

In the fame book, a little afterwards, this AfcUio 

fays — 

" For neither can books of annals have the 
fmallefl effeft, either in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or more reluftant to 
perpetrate evil -, but to write in what confulfhip a 
war was begun, by what ii^ans it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what the fenate de- 
creed, what law or ftatute was enadted, nor with 
what views thefe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 
hiftory." 

On the meaning of the word hiftory, fee Vol. IV, of my 
traaflation of Herodotus, page 105. The modern acceptation 

of 
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•the propagation of his own do&rinesj a boailei!^ 
But what follows, as k is written in his fifth bode 
of -^Egyptian Things, he does not afiirm that he 
cither- heard or read, but faw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome. 

*^ In the largeft circus %*' he relates, " a fhew of 
a very great hunting conteft was exhibited to the 
people. Of this, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
Was a Q>e6lator. There were many favage animals» 
beails of extraordmary fize, and of unufua] ftrm 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft,'" he obfervesj 
*^ the fize of the lions was moft wonderfiil, and one 
in particular was mofi: afi:onifiiing. This one lion, 
by the firength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
lific and fonorous roar, the brandifhmg of his mane 
and tail, attraded the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beafts, was a Dacian flaVCi belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Andtochis*. 
When the lion obferved him at a diftance, he fiid- 
denly flopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol- 
lefting him. X^^^n he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of faiR^iing 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the mslti's 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead wkh terror. An- 
droclus, in the midit of thefe blandifliments of the 

* Largeft ciratf.!-— Called, by way of .diftindiont the diciif 
l^aximus. 
' Jndroclus,^ — h writtM vajrionfly* Aodrodus and Androd^f, 

ferocioQs 
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ibrodous animal9 recovered his loft ipirits, and 
gradually turned his eyes to exantiine the lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recolleftion, the 
nian and the lion were to be feen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter^ in the 
bigheft degree aftonifhing, excited/' as he relates^ 
*/ the greateft acclamations from the pec^le. An- 
droclm was fent for by Caefar^ who aiked him. the 
reafon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
ipared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance :— * When my 
.inafter,' faid he, ^.had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfular government^ by his unjuft 
and daily feverities I was compelled to run away ; 
and, that my place c^ retreat might be fafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft 
unfrequented fblitudes and defarts; and if food 
ihould fail me,. I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moft violent and fcorching, having difcovercd 
a remote and lecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moft piteous com- 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound*' 
He proceeded to declare, ^ that when he faw th^i 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion wai^ entered^ and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitatibn, he iaw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal p:iyjSdf ; 
jie then approached me in a mUd and quiet imn^ 

ner. 
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ner> and with his foot lifted up appeared to point 
and reach it out to me, as Ibliciting my aidl I 
then/ faid he, * plucked from the bottoni of his 
foot a large thorn, which there ftuck ; I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care- 
fully, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He dien, being re- 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, laid down and flept. From this day, for 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
beafts which he hunted, the* choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
^y fire, roafled in the mid- day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, I left die den, and after 
a journey of three days was difcovcrcd and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my matter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me * to a capital punilhment, and to be given to 

the 

^ Condemned meJ\'^T\it fituadon of flaves amongfl die an- 
xients was in the higheft degree humiliating and wretched, 
l^n this Aibjedt I have enlarged iii my notes to Hergdotus; 
and I beg leave to refer the more inquiiitive reader to-a volume 
written on the fubjedl of (laves, their condition, their offices, &c. 
by Pignorius. It appears, that the (laves of tyrannic mailers, 
for ofiences themoft trivial that can be imagined, were firil 
tortuxed with the inoft horrid and barbarous cruelty, and after- 
wards thrown t6 wild beads to be devoured. 
^ It . is a plauiible rremark Of fome old writer, that the in- 
genioufly cruel tortures, punidiments, and deaths, which were 

"* infliOed 
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the beafts. I underftand,* he continued, * that this 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fliewn his gratitude to me for mjr kindnefs and 



cure/ " 



Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus was difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. ^^ We afterwards," he relates, 
fa w Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion ^ who was the man's friend ! This is the 
man who was the lion's phyfician !" 



infliftcd upon flaves, gave occafion to the treatment which the 
iirft profeflbrs of Chriftianity experienced. They were con-- 
fidered as the vilefl of mankind, meaner even than flaves, and 
entitled to the fame .treatment. 

* This is the lio^, 1^-^Thc reader is defired to confult Warton's 
third volume of the Hiftory of Engliih Poetry, p. 40. — This, it 
ieems, was one of the tales in the Gefta Romanorum; but Mr. 
Wartoii is of opinion that the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, wit))|Whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue on. 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Gefta Romanorum in its original ftate.*^** The ftory, as related 
in the Gefta/' continues Mr. Warton, *' has much more fim- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaftem man- 
ners and life." — The reader will be pleaded to fee the extraift 
from the Gefta :*i 

Vol. !• Y Chtp- 
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Sabimis iays^ that &eedmen could be legally 
^opted by the free bom. He thought that k 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thofc who had been made free, could by 
mloption obtain the rights of thofc who were free 
born ; otherwife, if this ancient law of adoption pre- 
vailed, even a flave before the prastor could be re- 
ceived in adoption by his matter j which, he lays, 
many writers on the ancient law have aflerted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenfor he made to die people 
concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the infiitu- 
tions of our anceftors ; he alfo found fault with this, 
that a fan who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural father* 
The paffage in the oration is this — 

^^ In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. That 
they diredted the abfent to be cenfed, fo that it 
ceafed to be neceflary for any one to appear ^ at the 
cenfus." 

* To appear."] — We learn from hence that in the earlier periods 
of the public, and in the firft inftitution of the cenfor's office, it 
was indifpen fable that the citizens who were to be rated fhould 
perfonally appear. As the cenfor's duty was to rate the fortunes 
and infpedl the morals of the Romans, the moment that abfence 
was difpenfed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and the office itfelf of no material dignity or ufe* 

C H A P« 
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Chap. XX^ 

Capito AJinittS made a Latin wcrd of ^^JolacifmttS ;" 
what the old Latins called this ; in what manner the 
fame Capito Afmus defined ^^ Jolcecijm^^ 

ASOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 
pito Afmius, and others of his time, imparilitas^ 
and by the older Latins Jiribligo\ as if from the 
change and defeft of a twifted fentence, and, as it 
were, a certain fterobiligo: which fault Capita 
Afinius, in his letters to Clodius Tufcus, thus de* 
fines : — " A foloecifm/' fays he, " is an unequal 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a ftn- 

* Stribligo,'] or rather ftrobiligo. — * See Suidas at tlie word 
rr^o|?»Xo(. Stribligo is ufed to fignify fometimes an artichoke^ 
ibmetimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unufual occarrenceit 
I lind it in Arnobius adverfus Gentes, book i. 

*' Et tamen Oh ! ifliqui pollutas res noflrasvitiorum criminal 
mini fcsditate, Jirihiligines^ ct vos iflas libris illis in maximis 
atque admirabilibus non habetis ?" 

Its derivation is from ar^ifu, whence it means any kind of 
contention. The reader will be pleafed to fee a definition of the 
word foIoBcifm from a Hiftory of Englifh Poefy, written fo earl/ 
as the year 1589, by Puttenham :— 

** Your next intolerable vice is foUciJmusy or incongruitie, as 
when we fpeak falfc Englifhe, that is, by mifufing the grammati* 
call rules to be obferved in cafes, genders, tenfes, and fuch like; 
•very poore fcholler knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Pri/cianh head, for he wai among the Latines a principal! 
gtaounariadQu'' 

tence. 
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tence. But as foloecifm is a Greek wordj whether 
the Attics, who ipoke moft elegantly, ufed it, has 
often been an objedt of enquiry. But among the 
Greeks of the befi authority, I am unable to find 
cither the word foloecifm or barbarifm. For they 
ufed P«f6«fcv as a-oXoixov. The more ancient among 
us often ukd/ok^cuSi but I cannot find that they ever 
ukd/olacifmus. But if it be fo, fblcecifmus is not 
proper either in Greek or Latin. 



Chap. XXL 

fbal ii is not barbarous y but good Latin y to Jay ^ ^^ flu-- 
riuy* " compluriay' and " compluries.** 

AF R I E N D of mine of competent learning, 
accidentally ufed in converfation the word 
pluriaj not from any oftentation, nor becaufe he 
thought plura might not be faid. He is a man of 
ferious learning, attached to the fecial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this word, which he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiar to his tongue. There was* pre- 
fent when he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
are in every one's hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, which he had heard of the forms of grammar^ 

* Ibmc 
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jbme rude and ludf-learned^ others iilcorreft^ and 
thcfe he thrcvr about him when he met any one, as 
duft into the ^s ^ On this occafioni addreffing my 
fiiendi '^ You , have ufed," faid he, ^^ fluria 'hsLV^ 
Jbaroufljr ; For this word has neither reafbn nor au- 
^thoritjr.'*— Then my friend replied with a fmilc, 
'* I ftiall be obliged to youj my go6d Sir^ as wc 
ihave now leifiire from more ferious bufinefs, if you 
will tell how it happens that plurtd, orj what is the 
fame things, compkriaj is ufed barbarbufly^ and not 
properly, by M. Cato, Q^GlaudiuSj Valerius An- 
tias, L. -ffiliusj P. Nigidius, and M. Varto, whd 
have ufed themfelves, and approved in others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?" — To which the other anfwered^ 
arrog^ndy enough : " Thefe authorities,'* lays he^ 
^^ you have frotn the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines *, and you affent to this rule. For no com* 
parative neuter word in the plural number and no- 

■ Duft into the eyes,] — This is a proverbial expreflittn takeii 
from an old military (Iratagem. Plutarch relates^ in his Life 
fif Sertonius, that he commanded his fbldicrs to throw dufl iii 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an exprcffibn for 
wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment of any one; 
Among ourfelvea it is not unfrequently applied to the fuccefsfu! 
adrainidration o£ a bribe given to obtain a favoif rable decifion; 
or to prevent any one from feeing what would be to our prei 
judice. 

^ Fauni and Aborigines, '\'^T\ih allludes tp the fabulous ag« 
when Faanns, the fon of Saturn, was fuppofed tO reign ifi Icaly, 
The Aborigines were underftood to be the firft inhabitants ©f 
Italy. 

Vol.' I. Z rninativ« 
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minative cafe, tut^ the letter i before die final a, as 
melioraj majora^ graviara. It is therefore cuftomary 
to fay not pluria^ but flura^ left, contrary to the in- 
variable rule, in the comparative degree, the letter i 
fhould occur before the final a.** — When my friend, 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of nnorc 
words, returned, ^^ I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned n^an, colleftcd in 
one book, and depofited in the temjde of Peace ^ 
The firfl epiflle is to Pacuvius Labeo ; the title of 
which is pi^fixed, ' We ought to fay pluria^ end 
not plura/—ln this epiflk he urges many gram- 
matical reafons, by which he fhews that pluria is 
good. Latin, and that plura is baibarous. I there- 
fore refer you to Capito ; from him you will alfo 
Icam, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria^ or plura^ is abfo- 
hitfe, or fimple, and not, as you feem to think, of the 
comparative degree. This opinion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becaufe when we fay 
complurics wc do not ufe it with a comparative 
fenfe. But from compluria^ ampluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occurs 
I have fubjoined a verfe o( Plautus, from the co- 
medy called The Perfian : — 

" Quid metuis* ? metuo hercle vero, fenfi ego 
compluries.*' ' 

So 

* Temple of Peace. ^ — Here was a public library eftabliflicd hj 
Vcfpallan. 

^^idmetuisF] —This pa/Tage occurs, in the rhiid fcene of 

tnc 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
ilfed this word three times: — 

Compliiries eorum milites mercenarii inter fefe 
multi alteri alteros accidere, compluries multi &rc\\A 
ad hofles transfugere 4:ompluries m innperatorem im- 
petum facere." 

the fourth aft. But in the edition which I have by me of Gro- 
novius it is read not compluriss, but complures-, nor is any noircc 
taken of the word in the notes. It has in the pa/Tage before ^ 
xhe meaning o^ cft&n. 
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